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PREFACE 

DURING  a  long  and  somewhat  busy  life,  filled  more 
with  petty  annoyances  than  ordinarily  falls  to 
the  lot  of  others,  books  have  ever  been  to  me  a  solace 
from  care.  I  have  ranged  somewhat  widely  over  the 
fields  of  literature,  but  the  great  masters  of  English 
prose  and  poetry  have  been  my  especial  delight.  I 
have  sought  in  these  closing  days  to  repay  the  debt 
I  owe,  by  setting  down  here  and  elsewhere,  something 
that  may,  perhaps,  contribute  to  others  the  pleasure 
I  have  thus  received. 

These  papers  have  accumulated  in  my  hands, 
gathered  from  time  to  time,  from  the  flowing  stream 
of  life  ;  and  with  the  hope  that  they  may  prove 
interesting  and  instructive  to  others,  who  may  pick 
them  up,  I  have  thrown  them  back  again  upon  the 
same  rapidly  passing  water. 

Mistakes  there  doubtless  are  in  them ;  but  the 
author  relies  upon  the  charity  of  a  generous  public  to 
appreciate  the  spirit,  in  which  they  were  written,  and 
are  now  published.  These  old  men  led  hard  lives  and 
did  a  good  work  and  are  entitled  to  be  remembered  ; 
and  these  old  villages,  with  the  traditions  that  gather 
about  them,  are  interesting. 
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ZOAR 

A  HALF  century  ago  in  a  beautiful  valley,  walled 
in  by  high  hills  in  South-eastern  Ohio,  nestled 
the  quaint  little  village  of  Zoar.  Its  site  was  as  level  as 
a  floor,  its  one  short  street  lined  on  either  side  by 
plain  cottages  generally  of  a  single  story,  with  a  neat 
little  stoop  in  front,  draped  with  the  honeysuckle  and 
the  morning-glory,  which  climbed  sometimes  to  the 
roof.  The  houses  were  generally  of  logs,  with  the 
gables  of  their  plain,  shingle  roofs  toward  the  street. 
They  were  of  two  or  three  rooms,  on  a  single  floor, 
adjoining  one  another.  And  around  each  house  was 
a  spacious  garden,  carefully  cultivated,  which  in  season 
yielded  an  abundance  of  vegetables,  for  the  homely 
fare  of  the  family. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  village  stood  a  spacious,  brick 
house.  It  was  of  two  stories,  with  a  veranda  in  front, 
likewise  of  two  stories.  This  was  the  house  of  the 
chief  man,  or  king,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  of  the 
community.  Adjoining  this  was  an"  open  square  or 
public  garden,  laid  out  with  gravel  walks  and  carefully 
trimmed  lawns  mingled  with  beds  of  flowers.  There 
were  also  seats  placed  about,  at  convenient  angles, 
and,  in  the  centre,  a  shaded  nook  surrounded  by  a 
hedge  trimmed  with  the  greatest  care.  The  garden 
was  perfectly  kept  and  afforded  a  resting  place  where 
the  good  dames  of  the  village,  with  their  little  charges, 
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met  of  an  evening  to  exchange  the  gossip  of  the  day 
or  where  lovers  strolled,  to  while  away  a  pleasant  hour. 
A  little  farther  down  the  street,  on  one  side  was  the 
public  inn  and,  nearly  opposite,  the  single  store  of  the 
village. 

The  inn  was  a  rambling  frame  structure  surmounted 
by  a  tower.  On  the  top  of  the  tower  was  a  weather  vane, 
an  image  of  a  fish,  that  settled  the  weather  for  the 
village.  The  inn  was  "  L  "  shaped,  inclosing  a  neat 
back  yard  or  court,  a  shaded  nook,  with  porches  on  each 
side  of  the  building.  These  porches  were  shaded  by 
the  walls  of  the  inn  from  the  heat  of  the  afternoon  sun 
and  thus  afforded  a  convenient  lounging  place  for  the 
guests.  In  the  old  days,  a  good  many  came,  attracted 
by  the  fame  of  this  interesting  community  and  the 
reputation  of  the  inn.  On  these  porches  they  could 
smoke  and  read  and  while  away  the  time  in  one 
another's  company. 

On  a  third  side  of  this  inclosure  was  the  barn,  with 
a  row  of  stalls  on  either  side  and  a  wide  floor  between, 
where  two  wagons  could  stand  abreast.  Both  the  inn 
and  barn  were  built  before  the  days  of  railroads,  when 
people  travelled  by  coach  or  private  conveyance. 
Then  the  guests  met  on  the  porch  to  see  their  acquaint- 
ances off,  "  on  the  mail  "  or  in  their  carriages  ;  and 
to  wave  them  an  adieu.  Here  they  heard  the  final 
toot  of  the  horn  of  the  coachman,  as  he  mounted  his 
box,  gave  rein  to  his  horses,  cracked  his  whip  and  then 
wheeled  out  of  the  yard  on  his  trip  to  the  next  town. 
The  old  times  are  changed  now  but  I  doubt  if  the 
hurry  of  the  train  and  the  gathering  crowd,  at  the 
railroad  station,   represent   any  more  real  happiness 
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than  did  the  hearty  hail  and  farewell  of  those  that  in 
the  by-gone  days,  assembled  on  the  porches  of  this 
village  inn. 

The  Zoar  Inn  being  on  one  main  thoroughfare  and 
only  a  little  off  another  and  midway  between  two 
country  seats,  became  a  famous  hostelry  in  its  day. 
Its  slices  of  home-cured  ham  and  fresh  eggs  and  mashed 
potatoes,  with  generous  supplies  of  other  vegetables, 
with  cream  and  butter  and  snow-white  bread  all 
served  in  the  tidiest  manner,  and  the  neat,  clean  rooms, 
with  the  most  exact  service,  would  attract  the  thoughts 
of  a  traveller  many  a  weary  mile  away  and  help  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  in  getting  there ;  while  the 
welcome  look  of  mine  host,  Kreutzner,  and  his  good 
wife  and  pretty  daughter  would  make  him  in  no 
hurry  to  get  away.  The  attractions  even  reached 
beyond  the  ordinary  travellers  of  the  road  and  brought 
excursionists  from  some  distance  and  the  lawyers  from 
the  adjoining  counties.  The  latter,  true  to  the  lawyers' 
proclivities  for  good  fare,  made  it  the  place  for  their 
annual  outings.  Then  the  dining-room  would  echo 
their  after-dinner  speeches,  and  the  mugs  of  home- 
brewed ale,  from  the  brewery  of  the  village,  would 
mingle  with  the  jokes  of  the  bar,  to  make  the  occasion 
memorable. 

I  see  just  now  from  the  hotel  porch  where  I  sit,  a 
horse  sticking  his  head  out  of  the  little  square  window 
over  the  manger  of  his  stall.  It  is  summer  and  the 
weather  has  been  warm ;  but  now  a  gentle  rain  is 
falling  and  the  drip  from  the  barn  roof  upon  his  face 
is  doubtless  a  relief  from  the  heat  of  the  past  few  days. 
He  is  looking  about  contentedly  as  if  he  had  absorbed 
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his  full  share  of  the  spirit  of  the  peaceful  village. 
Some  chickens  too,  regardless  of  the  rain,  gather  their 
feathers  closer  about  them  and  strut  around  the  yard. 
The  stable  boy,  also  is  taking  advantage  of  the  wetting 
of  the  dust  and,  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up  and  his  head 
bare,  is  sweeping  away  the  dirt  from  the  door  of  the 
barn.  The  maid  from  the  kitchen  passes  in  and  out, 
just  as  busily  engaged  in  her  duties  there.  And  so  the 
establishment  moves  on  with  the  regularity  of  clock- 
work. With  true  German  thrift  every  member  of  this 
little  principality  seems  to  know  his  place  and  do  his 
part.  Nowhere  does  it  move  too  fast  and  seldom  too 
slow.  It  all  goes  regularly  along,  smoothly,  without 
unnecessary  noise  and  without  a  jar. 

This  village  has  had  a  curious  history.  In  the  spring 
of  1817,  a  company  of  about  two  hundred  emigrants 
embarked  on  the  ocean  for  America.  They  were  a  band 
of  Separatists,  from  Wurtemberg,  in  the  south  of  Ger- 
many. Having  dissolved  their  relations  with  the  church 
of  their  own  country  and  suffered  petty  persecutions 
in  consequence,  they  sought  an  asylum  where  they 
could  pursue  the  simple  exercise  of  their  religious  faith 
in  the  wilds  of  America.  They  came  without  any 
previous  organization.  But  as  the  ocean  widened  the 
distance,  between  them  and  their  old  home,  they  drew 
closer  together,  for  mutual  protection,  and  landing, 
they  went  in  a  body  westward  to  the  then  new  State 
of  Ohio.  Here  land  was  cheap  and  fertile.  Here  in  a 
community  by  themselves,  they  hoped  they  could  live 
undisturbed,  on  the  fruit  of  their  own  industry.  They 
purchased  at  first,  by  their  little  fund  of  joint  means, 
four  hundred  acres  of  wild  land,  in  one  body.     And 
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here  their  homes  and  those  of  many  of  their  descendants 
have  been  to  this  day.  They  were  a  home-loving, 
God-fearing  people.  To  their  original  purchase,  they 
added  from  time  to  time,  till  the  whole  amounted  to 
about  nine  thousand  acres.  It  was  choice  land,  mostly 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tuscarawas  River,  and  was 
all  paid  for,  from  their  joint  savings.  Later,  the 
natural  rise  of  this  land  in  value,  as  the  State  became 
older  and  its  population  larger,  made  them  wealthy. 

There  came  with  them,  on  the  same  ship,  though  not 
originally  one  of  their  number,  a  young  man  who  had 
been  first  a  weaver  and  then  a  teacher,  in  their  native 
country,  a  man  of  intelligence  and  character,  honest 
and  thrifty.  He  was  able  to  talk  English,  had  had 
some  experience  in  business  and  in  these  respects  was 
superior  to  the  others.  He  was  still  unmarried,  but 
was  attracted,  during  the  long  voyage,  to  a  young 
woman  among  them  of  excellent  parts.  He  was  poor, 
as  they  were,  and  was,  like  them,  an  emigrant,  in 
search  of  a  home.  He  joined  his  fortune  to  theirs  and 
later  married  the  maid  whom  chance  had  thrown  in 
his  way  and,  by  their  permission,  he  became  one  of  the 
party.  After  landing,  by  their  choice,  he  became  the 
agent  to  make  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  to  manage 
their  transportation  to  it,  and  by  common  consent,  he 
became,  in  reality,  at  last,  for  the  balance  of  his  life, 
their  King. 

In  Europe,  Wurtemberg,  their  father-land,  was  only 
a  small  kingdom,  of  less  than  eight  thousand  square 
miles  in  extent,  far  back  from  the  coast  almost  hidden 
away  in  the  recesses  of  the  Black  Forest,  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.    Hence,  in  making 
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this  choice  and  investing  him  with  such  powers,  they 
were  only  transporting  to  the  woods  of  America,  for 
themselves,  the  form  of  government,  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  at  home.  This  king's  rule  became 
almost  absolute.  But  it  was  only  so,  because,  as  the 
years  rolled  by,  his  judgment  became  approved,  by 
experience,  as  wise  and  good. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  these  people  were 
wanting  in  natural  parts,  because,  knowing  no  language 
but  their  own,  in  a  strange  land  and  under  new  institu- 
tions, they  did  not  appear  to  good  advantage.  It  was 
far  otherwise.  From  this  same  district  sprang  the 
Hohenzollerns,  long  the  reigning  family  of  Germany. 
And  not  far  away  were  Goethe  and  Schiller,  the  greatest 
poets  of  the  Empire.  These  hardy  emigrants  had,  in 
fact,  in  full  measure,  those  solid  parts, — good  sense 
and  good  principles, — that  make  sure  of  respect  for  the 
German  people  wherever  they  go.  Quiet,  painstaking, 
plodding  industry,  that  does  even  small  things  well, — 
whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well, — 
integrity,  uprightness,  a  sincere  religious  faith  and  prac- 
tice, were  dominant  traits  in  the  character  of  these  plain 
people.  And  these  traits  appeared  in  the  whole  history 
of  this  little  community.  The  stock  was  good.  They 
worked  hard ;  they  saved  their  earnings ;  they  invested 
their  money  wisely  ;  and  they  prospered. 

A  little  incident,  perhaps  accidentally  preserved, 
illustrates  their  way  of  life.  As  the  worthy  old  inn- 
keeper, Kreutzner,  stood  one  morning  at  the  door  of 
his  inn,  a  decayed  apple  was  cast  by  a  heedless  stranger 
into  the  street.  "  Saving  make  rich,"  remarked 
Kreutzner,  in  his  broken  English,  as  he  started  on  a 
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bee-line  for  that  apple,  and  quickly  making  it  his  own, 
he  carried  it  off  to  the  slop-pail  as  food  for  his  pigs. 
Little  incident  !  But  how  it  brings  home  the  careful 
way  of  these  worthy  people  !  Nothing  of  value  was 
too  small  to  be  saved  and  then  turned  to  the  best 
account.  But  he  had,  perhaps,  not  revealed  all  his 
purpose.  These  people  were  scrupulously  clean.  Clean- 
liness might  almost  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  their  religion. 
It  was,  at  least,  next  to  Godliness.  Kreutzner  would 
have  no  such  evidence  of  filthiness  at  his  front  door  to 
attract  flies  and  offend  the  taste  of  his  guests.  Every- 
thing must  be  kept  clean  and  tidy. 

Though  these  people  are  all  gone  now,  Kreutzner  and 
his  guests  and  the  hapless  stranger,  still  the  incident 
remains  to  point  a  lesson  and  recall  a  fact. 

The  first  winter  in  this  new  home  was  a  hard  one. 
Their  small  means  had  been  absorbed  in  paying  for 
•their  land.  They  were  without  money.  On  arrival, 
they  had  quickly  thrown  together  some  rude  houses 
of  logs  and  bark  and  cleared  some  land  and  planted 
some  crops.  They  worked  hard.  But  with  all  their 
efforts,  winter  found  them  unprepared.  The  season 
was  one  of  unusual  severity.  And  the  cold  winds 
whistled  through  the  crevices  of  their  rude  homes  and 
made  their  lot  a  hard  one.  They  were  in  need  of  food. 
The  supplies  they  had  been  able  to  raise  were  in- 
sufficient. They  suffered  for  want  of  means  to  properly 
grind  their  corn  and  wheat  and  prepare  and  preserve 
their  meat  and  vegetables.  Before  spring  came  they 
were  compelled  to  drink  the  cup  of  privation  to  its  dregs. 

A  distant  stranger,  however,  hearing  of  their  con- 
dition sent  them   provisions ;    and    thus    they  were 
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relieved  and,  perhaps,  escaped  with  their  lives.  It  was 
an  act  of  kindness  that  was  never  forgotten.  Long 
years  after,  they  recounted  it,  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 
And  their  descendants,  to  this  day,  refer  to  it,  in  terms 
of  the  greatest  gratitude. 

But  when  spring  came,  at  last,  with  its  gladdening 
influence,  they  were  at  work  again,  in  their  clearings 
and  fields,  ready  to  profit  by  their  recent  experience. 
They  were  so  poor  and  so  inexperienced  that  they 
feared  to  trust  themselves  to  conduct  their  affairs  as 
separate  families,  as  was  at  first  contemplated.  The 
attempt  had  been  made,  but  it  did  not  succeed.  Seeing 
the  necessity  of  united  effort,  in  so  many  ways,  in 
clearing  and  logging  and  fencing  their  land  to  protect 
their  crops  against  wild  as  well  as  domestic  animals, 
they  determined  upon  a  community  system.  A  society 
was  accordingly  formed  and  legally  incorporated.  Its 
affairs  were  managed  by  their  agent,  Bimeler,  the  young 
teacher  who  had  fallen  in  with  them.  He  was  assisted 
by  three  trustees,  who  were  elected  for  three  years  ; 
but  whose  terms  were  so  arranged,  at  the  start,  that 
one  was  to  go  out  each  year.  In  their  elections,  the 
women  voted,  the  same  as  the  men. 

To  the  trustees  was  confided  the  unlimited  control 
of  the  management  of  the  property  and  they  were  to 
use  all  for  the  best  interests  of  the  society.  They 
designated  to  each  member  of  the  community  his  or 
her  especial  work,  consulting,  of  course,  the  inclination 
and  the  fitness  of  each  one  for  the  place.  The  trustees 
held  monthly  meetings  for  the  consideration  of  all 
these  questions.  They  were  the  business  managers  of 
the  society's  internal  affairs. 
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Over  the  trustees  there  was,  however,  a  committee 
of  five,  one  to  be  elected  each  year.  This  committee 
was  the  supreme  judiciary  of  the  society.  To  it  an 
appeal  might  be  made  from  the  decisions  of  the  trustees. 
Hence  the  trustees  always  endeavoured  to  act  in 
harmony  with  its  views,  for  the  committee  could 
reverse  their  action.  It  could  also  suspend  a  member 
from  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  society  or  expel 
him.  There  was  also  a  treasurer  elected  once  in  four 
years  to  whom  was  confided  the  custody  of  the 
funds. 

But  after  all,  the  King  or  Agent-General,  as  he  was 
also  called,  was  the  chief  man  of  the  community.  He 
acted  as  the  representative  of  the  society  in  all  outside 
matters.  He  bought  and  sold  and  made  and  executed 
contracts  with  the  world  without.  His  was  regarded 
as  the  position  of  honour  and  influence.  This  place 
was  held  by  Bimeler.  He  was  chosen  for  it  when  the 
society  was  created  and  he  continued  to  hold  it,  until 
his  death,  many  years  after.  He  also  officiated  at  their 
religious  meetings,  read  the  Scriptures  and  delivered 
the  discourses.  They  had  no  ordained,  officiating  clergy- 
man. After  Bimeler's  death,  his  discourses,  some  of 
which  had  been  preserved,  were  still  read  in  their 
services.  No  successor  to  him  was  ever  elected,  but  the 
place  always  remained  vacant,  after  his  death. 

A  systematic  division  of  the  labour  of  the  society  was 
made.  One  member  was  in  the  store,  another  in  the 
mill,  others  in  the  hotel,  the  dairy,  the  laundry,  the 
fields  outside,  etc.  The  clothes  of  the  whole  society 
were  washed  together.  One  bakery  supplied  them  all 
with  bread.    A  general  nursery  sheltered  the  little  ones 
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of  three  years  old  and  upwards  ;  and  here  they  were 
cared  for  by  elderly  dames.  There  was  a  blacksmith, 
a  brewer,  a  tailor.  But  the  majority  of  the  members 
were  farmers,  the  women  working  in  the  fields,  side  by 
side  with  the  men.  They  retained  their  simple,  German 
ways,  and  most  of  their  rude  implements  were  of  their 
own  make, — heavy  hoes,  and  scythes,  and  sickles  or 
grain-hooks.  It  took  brawn  to  wield  them.  But  in 
their  sturdy  hands,  such  tools  did  the  work. 

At  first,  feeling  the  press  of  want  and  not  wishing 
to  be  encumbered  with  helpless  ones  to  be  cared  for, 
marriages  were  forbidden.  The  members  of  the  com- 
munity were  formed  into  divisions,  with  a  chosen  head 
for  each  house.  For  example,  Joseph  Bimeler's  group 
consisted  of  three  males  and  four  females  ;  Stephen 
Hoover's  of  two  males  and  twelve  females  ;  Joanna 
Mock's  of  fifteen  females  and  no  males,  etc.  The  head 
of  the  home  became  measurably  responsible  for  the 
good  conduct  and  morals  of  those  under  his  charge. 
In  time  these  rules  were  relaxed.  Marriages  took  place, 
separate  homes  were  established  and  the  group  system 
was  abolished. 

And  so  the  community  prospered.  It  was  all  well 
managed,  with  thrift  and  industry.  Two  immense 
barns,  with  their  red  tile  roofs,  at  last  stood  out 
prominently  on  the  plot  of  the  town.  It  was  interesting, 
to  see  the  milkmaids,  with  their  fresh  complexions, 
clad  in  home-spun  frocks,  with  their  shining  pails, 
gather  in  the  spacious  barn-yards  of  an  evening  to  milk 
the  sleek  cows.  The  day's  accumulation  was  taken  in 
the  pails,  foaming  white,  and  thus  conveyed  to  the 
creamery  to  be  cooled  and  then  distributed  to  the 
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consumers  or  manufactured  into  butter  or  cheese. 
There  was  abundance  for  all. 

The  grain  was  threshed  with  flails  on  the  wide  barn 
floors,  the  straw  raked  off  and  carried  to  the  stacks  and 
the  wheat  run  through  a  windmill  to  separate  it  from 
the  chaff  and  cheat.  It  was  then  carried  to  the  granaries 
in  the  mills.  There  were  two  of  these  mills,  both  run 
by  water,  conveyed  by  a  race  from  the  dam  in  the  little 
river,  that  flowed  through  their  lands.  And  the  whirr 
of  their  burrs  could  be  heard,  day  and  night,  as  they 
patiently  did  their  work.  Here  the  wheat  was  ground 
into  flour,  which  went  thence  to  the  bakery  to  be  made 
into  bread.  And  the  bread  went  to  the  houses  of  the 
village.    There  was  system  everywhere. 

German  was  the  language  that  was  spoken.  It 
continued  to  be  the  language  used  in  their  houses  for 
many  years  and  was  systematically  taught  to  the 
children.  When  the  families  were  reunited,  it  was  the 
ordinary  language  of  their  homes,  and  so  continued. 
The  parents  feared  that  otherwise  the  children  might 
not  learn  German.  English  they  were  sure  to  pick  up 
when  they  were  old  enough  to  go  abroad,  but  not  the 
mother-tongue.  If  taught  to  speak  that  at  home,  they 
would  then  have  two  languages ;   otherwise  only  one. 

At  the  beginning  there  was  an  attraction  to  the  poor 
emigrants  in  this  mother  tongue.  It  was  the  language 
of  their  childhood,  in  a  home  far-away.  In  that  was 
the  Bible  that  they  had  brought  with  them  and  to 
which  they  were  so  much  attached,  that  for  the  sake 
of  its  plain  teachings  they  had  sought  a  home  beyond 
the  sea.  This  Bible  had  been  to  them  a  guide  and  a 
consolation.     And  they  would  have  it  read  by  their 
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children  in  the  same  words  and  from  the  same  old  pages 
that  it  had  come  to  them.  This  would  bring  the  new 
generation  back  in  thought  at  least  to  those  old  days 
of  privation  and  hardship.  It  would  teach  them  lessons 
of  plain  living  and  patient  endurance,  such  as  had  been 
the  portion  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  their  time. 
Hardship  might  also  be  the  lot  of  the  children ;  and,  if  so, 
what  better  guide  could  they  have  than  this  same  old 
Bible  ?  It  would  teach  them  to  walk  humbly  and  to 
live  nobly,  whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  and  to 
do  good. 

They  had  their  church,  a  neat,  plain  building,  in 
which  two  services  on  the  Sabbath  day  were  held. 
And  there  were  meetings  at  other  times,  statedly, 
through  the  week.  They  had  their  music,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  in  which  they  showed  equal  taste 
and  cultivation.  The  Scriptures  were  read,  prayers 
were  offered ;  and  once  each  Sabbath,  the  chief  man  of 
the  community,  Mr.  Bimeler,  delivered  a  brief  dis- 
course. Though  he  was  not  an  ordained  minister,  these 
discourses  were  marked  by  fervent  piety,  good  sense 
and  exhortations  to  right  living,  as  well  as  Scriptural 
interpretations. 

As  we  have  said,  since  his  death,  some  of  these  dis- 
courses, having  been  preserved,  are  to  this  day  read  by 
a  member  of  standing  in  the  community ;  and  thus  their 
good  influence  still  continues.  It  is  a  simple  form  of 
worship,  beautiful  in  its  very  simplicity.  And  for  a 
century  it  has  answered  the  needs  of  this  little  com- 
munity at  no  time  numbering  more  than  four  hundred 
souls.  Much  of  the  time  they  were  not  able  to  support 
a  minister. 
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But  that  this  ministry  has  served  its  purpose,  there 
is  abundant  evidence.  The  Zoarites,  as  they  are  locally 
called,  have  been  a  people  pre-eminent  for  the  regularity 
of  their  lives.  No  charge,  of  a  violation  of  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  State,  has  ever  been  made  against  any  of 
the  members  ;  and  their  lives  have  been  noticeably 
clean  and  wholesome.  They  have  worshipped  God 
and  kept  the  law  and  lived  worthily  in  all  ways.  What 
more  could  be  asked  ?  Those  who  have  lived  uprightly, 
in  this  world,  surely  have  not  gone  far  wrong  for  the 
next ;  for  the  same  God  made  both. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  settlement,  though  they 
worked  hard  and  suffered  many  privations,  they  really 
prospered  most.  Their  hearts  were  in  their  work  then. 
They  made  money  and  saved  it ;  bought  land  and 
improved  it.  But  there  were  seasons  of  adversity  too, 
even  in  those  early  years.  The  summer  of  1832  was 
especially  unfortunate.  This  came  about,  however,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  illustrate  the  goodness  of  heart  of  these 
quiet  people.  Cholera  of  a  malignant  type  was  prevalent 
that  year. 

The  Ohio  Canal,  then  one  of  the  principal  thorough- 
fares of  the  State,  passed  near  the  village  and  brought 
the  villagers  in  contact  with  the  disease.  One  day  a 
man  was  put  off  a  canal-boat  suffering  from  the  con- 
tagion. They  took  him  in  and  cared  for  him.  But  he 
died,  at  last ;  and  they  buried  him,  in  their  own  cemetery. 
Soon  another  was  dropped  from  another  boat  and  was 
left  on  the  tow-path  of  the  canal  to  perish.  In  the 
same  Christian  spirit  they  took  him  in,  and  cared  for 
him.  But  he  too  died,  and  was  given  a  Christian 
burial. 
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Here  the  whole  affair  might  have  ended  fortunately. 
But  now  the  most  unfortunate  circumstance  occurred. 
A  woman,  soon  after  the  burial  of  this  last  man, 
appeared  and  claimed  to  be  his  widow.  She  said  that 
he  carried  in  his  pockets  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
insisted  upon  having  it.  The  honest  people  assured 
her  that  it  had  not  been  disturbed  by  them,  and  that 
if  he  had  it,  it  must  still  be  in  the  pockets  of  the  clothes 
that  he  wore,  for  he  had  been  buried  in  them.  She 
went  off,  however,  dissatisfied,  procured  help,  came 
back,  disinterred  the  body,  in  the  presence  of  two 
members  of  the  society,  who  had  volunteered  to  show 
her  where  it  was  laid.  They  thus  established  their  claim 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  money ;  for  it  was  found, 
as  they  had  predicted  it  would  be,  in  the  dead  man's 
pockets,  several  hundred  dollars,  some  of  it  in  paper 
bills. 

She  gave  the  man,  who  had  helped  her,  a  hundred 
dollars  and  offered  to  pay  the  society.  But  this  last 
was  refused.  She  then  went  away.  But  that  night  the 
cholera  broke  out  in  Zoar,  in  such  a  virulent  form,  that 
from  its  ravages  one-third  of  the  population  soon  died. 
The  woman  and  the  man  too  who  had  insisted  on 
digging  the  body  up,  to  recover  the  money,  also  died. 
This  showed  their  folly.  But  these  circumstances 
illustrate  the  goodness  and  the  kindness  of  these  quiet 
and  unpretending  people,  who  had  thus  befriended 
those,  who  were  unfortunate. 

Other  misfortunes  befell  the  community.  But  the 
worst  of  all  came  from  within,  in  the  form  of 
dissentions  among  themselves.  The  young  became 
dissatisfied    with    the    quiet,    uneventful,    but  indus- 
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trious  life  of  the  fathers.  It  seemed  too  plodding. 
They  had  never  known  hunger  and  want ;  had 
seldom  felt  the  stings  of  adversity.  All  things  had 
glided  along  so  smoothly  with  them  that  they  knew  not 
that  there  were  rocks  and  shoals,  in  the  lives  of  others. 
They  wished  to  withdraw  from  the  community,  brought 
suit  for  a  partition  of  the  property.  Troublesome 
litigation  followed.  But  the  courts  upheld  the  society 
in  all  the  phases  of  the  controversy  and  decided  that 
whoever  might  wish,  could  withdraw,  but  that  in  doing 
so  he  must  forfeit  his  interest  in  the  common  property. 
This  property  it  was  held,  belonged  to  the  society  and 
must  remain  the  property  of  those  who  continued 
together  and  composed  the  association. 

Still,  notwithstanding  this  check  to  their  plans,  many 
did  withdraw  and  separated  themselves  from  the 
society.  Thus  the  association  lost  many  of  the  energetic, 
young  men  that  it  would  have  been  glad  to  retain, 
and,  in  fact  needed,  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  had 
become  old  and  infirm.  The  withdrawals  reduced 
their  number  as  well  as  their  efficiency. 

The  building  of  a  railroad  near  the  village  had  much 
to  do  with  increasing  the  number  of  withdrawals.  It 
brought  an  influx  of  strangers  to  the  quiet  village.  It 
furnished  the  young  men  with  employment,  at  re- 
munerative wages.  The  timber  of  the  society  was  much 
of  it  sold.  It  had  been  preserved  until  now,  and  had 
become  valuable  for  ties  and  bridges.  When  the  timber 
was  sold,  saw  mills  moved  in,  lumber-camps  were 
established  and  these  surroundings  disturbed  the  quiet 
of  the  little  village.  The  young  men  obtained  employ- 
ment, in  these  camps  and  on  the  railroad  and,  with 
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unaccustomed  earnings  in  their  pockets,  were  soon 
carried  out  into  new  fields. 

The  old  remained  at  home,  dissatisfied  for  want  of 
this  help.  Idleness  crept  in,  and  with  it,  wastefulness. 
The  central  control  that  had  organized  and  directed 
the  work  of  the  society  could  no  longer  manage  the 
individual  members.  Production  could  not  continue 
without  labour  and  this  was  wanting.  Confusion  was 
creeping  in  everywhere.  And  as  this  condition  con- 
tinued to  develop, — men  on  the  outside  having  to  be 
hired  to  do  the  work,  debts  piling  up,  wastefulness  on 
the  increase,  dissatisfaction  growing — dissolution  be- 
came at  last  inevitable.  The  members  saw  this  ;  and 
by  mutual  agreement,  quietly  and  peaceably,  without 
litigation  or  the  aid  of  the  courts,  they  divided  the 
property  among  themselves  and  so  ended  the  affairs  of 
the  association.  It  was  a  serious  occasion  for  all  and 
full  of  regret  to  many.  But  it  seemed  best  that  it 
should  be  so. 

The  interest,  however,  of  the  experiment  still  remains. 
Where  can  a  more  beautiful  example  of  community 
work  be  found  ?  It  continued  for  almost  a  century. 
It  brought  contentment  and  happiness,  with  an 
abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  the  original 
members.  And  it  continued  to  do  this,  for  them,  as 
long  as  they  lived.  The  society  was  organized  primarily 
for  them  ;  and  so  it  accomplished  the  purpose  of  its 
creation.  They  doubtless  wished  it  would  continue  for 
their  children.  But  it  was  not  to  be  so.  The  children 
did  not  favour  it.  And  perhaps  this  too  was  well. 
Things  serve  their  purpose  and  then  die.  This  associa- 
tion had  served  its  purpose  in  the  lives  of  these  honest 
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German  emigrants.  It  had  afforded  them  good  homes 
far  away  from  the  warring  contentions  of  the  old  world. 
And  their  children  accustomed  to  new  institutions  and 
a  new  language  were  prepared  to  take  a  larger  part  in 
the  affairs  of  their  new  country. 

Generally  the  children  have  done  well.  Some  have 
remained  here  and  others  have  gone  elsewhere.  But 
wherever  they  were,  they  have  clung  to  the  principles 
of  their  fathers.  They  were  reared  to  habits  of  sobriety 
and  industry.  They  were  patient  and  thrifty  and 
honest.  While  not  demonstrative  in  their  religious 
experiences  or  their  worship,  they  respect  and  sincerely 
try  to  observe  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  When,  cast 
upon  their  own  resources,  they  went  out  from  their  old 
home,  they  carried  these  principles  with  them,  to  the 
betterment  of  their  new  surroundings. 

But  time  has  not  yet  been  able  to  altogether  destroy 
the  quiet  atmosphere  of  this  old  town.  It  still  main- 
tains its  former  habits  of  solid  contentment,  patient 
industry,  careful  attention  to  its  own  affairs,  meddling 
little,  or  not  at  all,  with  those  of  others.  The  spirit 
of  the  past  still  hovers  over  it  and  this  seems  to  appeal 
to  others.  Many,  in  search  of  quiet  and  rest,  come  to 
this  retired  spot,  some  for  a  temporary  visit,  and  others 
to  stay  permanently.  This  last  was '  curiously  illus- 
trated a  few  years  ago. 

A  gentleman  in  a  neighbouring  city  having  accumu- 
lated a  little  fortune  in  trade,  wishing  to  retire,  chose 
this  as  his  home.  He  was  a  bachelor.  Some  old  love 
affair,  unsuccessful,  perhaps,  had  mellowed,  as  it  some- 
times does,  but  not  gladdened  his  life.  When  young 
he  had  drawn  friends  enough  around  him.     But  as 
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time  passed,  they  had  dropped  away  and  been  gathered 
into  homes  of  their  own.  Marriage  plays  havoc  with 
bachelor  friendships.  He  saw  age  creeping  upon  him 
and  felt  lonely.  Quitting  the  city  and  its  busy  streets 
and  its  crowded  clubs,  for  which  he  had  lost  his  taste, 
he  chose  a  home  here  on  the  edge  of  the  village,  a  small 
log  house,  of  three  rooms,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  plot 
of  ground.  And  here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days. 

It  was  more  than  an  idle  impulse  that  led  him  into 
these  quiet,  country  ways,  looking  out  over  woods  and 
still-flowing  streams  and  the  green  fields ;  with  pleasant 
prospects  on  every  side.  In  his  garden  he  planted  his 
rows  of  roses,  of  many  varieties,  and  his  beds  of  flowers. 
He  cultivated  them  with  his  own  hands.  He  had  his 
little  porch  in  front  surrounded  by  vines,  where  he  could 
sit  and  smoke  and  read.  And  so  life  passed  dreamily 
away.  He  sometimes  entertained  an  old  acquaintance, 
who  came  from  the  city  to  see  him ;  and  occasionally 
he  went  there  himself  to  visit.  In  summer,  his  garden 
occupied  him  and,  in  winter,  his  books  and  his  pen. 

And  here  he  died  and  was  buried,  in  the  quiet  church- 
yard of  the  village,  among  these  congenial  scenes  and 
near  the  good  people,  to  whom  he  had  endeared  himself, 
in  many  ways.  After  his  death,  it  was  found  that  he 
had  occupied  his  idle  hours  in  jotting  down,  in  a  diary, 
his  daily  experiences  and  reflections.  They  were  chiefly 
interesting  as  showing  the  beauty  of  his  own  nature 
and  his  tastes  ;  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  held  his  old 
friends.  This  journal  and  some  of  his  letters  were 
published  by  a  friend,  into  whose  hands  they  came 
after  his  death,  and,  in  this  form,  were  distributed, 
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privately,  to  a  chosen  few  of  those,  who  had  known  him 
intimately.  This  was  a  heartfelt  tribute  by  one  who 
had  known  him  familiarly  in  the  early  days  when  life 
was  joyous  for  both.  But  it  is  significant  that,  in  his 
later  years,  his  heart  turned  to  Zoar. 

The  incident  illustrates  the  lures  of  the  village.  It 
still  continues  to  be  attractive.  The  character  which 
the  older  people  impressed  upon  it,  is  still  in  some 
measure  retained,  and  as  such  things  change  slowly 
Zoar  is  likely  to  continue  an  interesting  place  for  many 
years  to  come.  Nevertheless  you  can  see  a  change. 
Instead  of  one  barber-shop,  turning  all  its  earnings  from 
strangers,  into  the  treasury  of  the  society,  there  are 
two  now  ;  and  the  money  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the 
owners.  The  shoe-maker,  the  blacksmith,  and  the 
tailor,  also  now  have  competitors.  The  barns,  the 
dairy  and  the  bakery  are  no  longer  under  one  manage- 
ment. In  short,  the  community  life  has  ceased  to 
exist. 

Like  all  community  experiments  it  flourished  for  a 
short  time,  a  generation  or  two  at  best,  but  when  the 
energy  which  its  founders  imparted  to  it  was  expended, 
it  failed.  It  is  the  same  old  story.  Self  must  see  the 
advantage  to  self.  Without  this,  self  exertion  will  be 
wanting. 

In  reality,  the  life  of  Zoar,  as  a  community,  gathered 
around  the  master-spirit,  who  controlled  it  for  a 
generation.  This  was  Joseph  Bimeler.  He  really 
organized  and  directed  it.  His  was  always  the  control- 
ling mind.  He  bought  the  land,  sold  its  products,  and 
for  thirty-six  years  directed  the  work  of  the  society. 
The  title  to  all  this  land  was  taken  in  his  name.    But 
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a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  made  a  will,  giving  all 
his  property,  real  and  personal,  to  the  society  and,  in 
a  few  simple  words,  he  declared  that  all  he  ever  held 
belonged  to  it  and  so  he  now  returned  it.  This  last  act 
illustrates  his  character. 

He  was  a  man  of  sturdy  good-sense,  of  deep  religious 
convictions  and  of  incorruptible  integrity.  No  charge 
of  maladministration  or  misappropriation  was  ever 
made  against  him.  He  seemed  to  have,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  the  ability  to  control  others.  These  traits, 
thoroughly  known  and  appreciated,  by  the  good  people, 
who  had  gathered  about  him,  held  them  together. 
When  he  died  in  1853,  there  was  no  one  to  take  his 
place.  Then  the  work  of  disintegration  began.  In 
1898  it  was  completed,  by  the  separation.  One  gener- 
ation built  up  and  the  next  generation  tore  down.  But 
in  the  life  of  this  small  but  happy  community  what  a 
crown  there  is  to  Joseph  Bimeler.  It  is  seldom  that 
the  influence  of  a  good  man's  life  stands  out  in  such  bold 
and  beautiful  relief.  The  big  barns,  the  mansion  house, 
the  great  garden  beside  it,  all  and  everything  at  Zoar 
will  remain  for  generations  as  his  monument,  though 
his  grave,  following  the  simple  custom  of  the  village, 
is  to-day  unmarked. 


THE    GOOD    PRIEST 

I  AM  occasionally  reminded  that  there  is  much 
good  done  that  is  never  known  save  by  those  who 
are  immediately  concerned.  Like  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
handed  to  a  weary  traveller,  its  grateful  refreshment 
is  received  with  a  look  of  thanksgiving,  answered  by  a 
smile  of  recognition,  but  there  it  ends.  In  a  few  minutes 
or  hours  it  may  seem  to  be  forgotten.  And  yet  the 
sweet  influence  remains.  Little  acts  of  kindness  do 
influence  the  lives  and  often  the  characters  of  many. 
They  do  make  better  men  and  women.  And  better 
men  and  women  do,  in  the  widening  influence  of  life, 
make  a  better  world. 

One  of  these  incidents  I  recall  that  made  a  peculiar 
impression  on  me.  It  was  an  act  of  kindness  ;  but  it 
was  not  accompanied  by  any  gift  of  money.  Money 
is  such  a  potent  factor  in  life  that,  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
it  assumes  to  be  the  only  thing  that  brings  either 
comfort  or  happiness.  But  this  is  not  true.  Money  is 
all  right.  It  does  do  much  good.  But  it  is  ever  to  be 
remembered  that  money  is  not  the  only  good  we  have 
to  bestow.  Kind  words,  helpful  counsel  and  a  friendly 
hand,  at  the  right  time  often  go  much  further  to 
promote  real  success  and  happiness  than  gifts  of  money. 
These  last,  by  removing  the  stimulus  to  self-exertion, 
from  those  who  are  able  to  help  themselves,  often  do  a 
positive  injury.     But  there  are  times  in  the  career  of 
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almost  everyone  that  seem  to  mark  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  Then  a  wrong  direction  taken  leads  to  failure 
and  disgrace  ;  while  the  right  leads  on  to  fortune  and 
to  happiness.  At  such  times,  a  watchful  eye  and  a 
word,  in  the  right  way,  is  invaluable. 

The  incident  I  refer  to,  was  of  far-reaching  con- 
sequence in  the  lives  of  two  persons;  and  by  them,  at 
least,  it  will  never  be  forgotten.  Its  consequences  were 
of  life-long  benefit. 

A  certain  little  city  in  South-eastern  Ohio,  at  this 
time,  had  too  many  saloons  ;  and  a  young  man  who 
lived  in  it  was  finally  ruined  by  them.  He  had  been 
a  likely  youth,  was  quick  to  learn,  had  good  looks, 
worked  well  and  earned  money  ;  and  he  had  won  the 
heart  of  a  young  woman  of  excellent  character, — patient, 
kind  and  helpful.  They  were  married  and  all  went  well 
for  a  time.  He  worked  and  she  managed.  And  their 
modest  home  life  was  a  happy  one.  Two  little  girls 
came  and  added  to  their  happiness.  He  was  proud  of 
them,  as  they  met  him  on  his  return  from  work  and 
clung  around,  neatly  clad  and  with  happy  faces.  They 
gladdened  him  with  their  childish  prattle  and  their 
innocent  pastimes. 

But,  in  time,  a  change  came.  The  strolls  to  the  park 
or  down  the  street  on  a  Sabbath  afternoon  or  evening 
soon  became  less  frequent  and  finally  ceased.  He  had 
lost  his  taste  for  such  quiet  pleasures.  An  occasional 
bout  in  his  earlier  years  had  settled  into  a  confirmed 
fondness  for  drink  and  this,  at  last,  had  conquered 
him. 

Then  followed  the  old  story.  His  work  was  neglected ; 
his  days  and  his  nights  too  were  spent  in  the  low 
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doggeries  near  his  home.  Here  the  little  he  earned  was 
squandered.  And  here,  besides,  his  time  was  wasted, 
over  cards  and  dice.  He  went  down,  in  the  social  scale, 
very  low,  as  low,  in  fact,  as  he  could,  without  getting 
into  prison.  No  one  cared  for  him  now,  but  his  wife, 
who  still  clung  to  him  in  the  hope  of  reformation.  But 
all  the  world  besides,  brothers  and  sisters  and  the 
friends  of  his  youth,  gave  him  up  in  disgust  and  turned 
away  and  left  him.  He  had  become  a  worthless  loafer 
and  a  sot.  Not  that  he  had  other  bad  ways  ;  but 
because  he  had  so  completely  lost  himself  in  his  love 
for  drink,  that  no  one  seemed  to  have  the  power  to 
reclaim  him. 

His  heart-broken  wife  kept  the  little  home  together 
as  best  she  could.  She  worked ;  and  the  two  girls,  by 
doing  odd  chores  for  the  neighbours,  were  able  to  bring 
in  a  little.  And  so  they  worried  along,  the  mother,  as 
the  years  passed,  able  to  do  a  little  less  and  the  girls 
a  little  more.  But  this  could  not  last  always.  The 
strain  upon  her  was  slowly  but  surely  undermining  her 
health  ;  and  when  at  last  the  arrival  of  another  child 
came,  the  mother  was  never  able  to  leave  her  bed 
again. 

Her  one  anxious  thought  then  was  for  her  girls. 
What  was  to  become  of  them,  when  she  was  gone  ? 
Would  she  leave  the  older  ones  in  the  home  or  would 
she  have  them  taken  away  ?  What  was  to  become  of 
her  husband  if  they  were  gone  ?  If  they  were  taken, 
this  would  remove  the  last  prop  from  his  life.  Them 
left,  there  was  some  hope.  And  if  he  should  reform, 
it  would  be  well  for  all,  for  the  two  girls  would  be 
growing  older  and  every  day  more  able  to  help.    Their 
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efforts  to  do,  might  encourage  him.  She  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  taking  them  away  and  so  abandon- 
ing him,  for  she  still  loved  him,  notwithstanding  his  bad 
ways.  It  was  these  ways  only  that  in  sorrow  had 
broken  her  heart ;  and  she  remembered  his  better  days, 
when  they  were  so  happy  together. 

She  hoped  that  with  the  help  of  the  neighbours  and 
of  the  good  Priest,  who  had  always  stood  by  her, — 
stood  by  her  now  while  the  shadows  were  falling — 
that  he,  especially,  would  stand  by  them  and  that 
somehow  they  would  get  along.  So  she  invoked  his 
care  for  them  all,  for  her  old  home, — it  had  been  a 
happy  home  for  her  once  and  for  these  two  young  girls, 
her  children,  whom  she  loved  so  dearly, — that  he  would 
stand  by  them  as  he  had  by  her,  though  she  would  be 
far  away.  He  promised  her  that  his  help  certainly 
should  not  be  wanting  ;    and  it  never  was. 

Then  she  turned  to  the  youngest  child.  It  was  still 
a  babe.  She  thought  of  that  too.  It  could  never  know 
a  mother's  love  or  realize  what  it  had  lost  in  losing 
that.  But  her  care  must  not  fail  it.  Revolving  this, 
the  only  one  she  felt  to  whom  she  could  turn  was  a 
sister.  And  she  asked  her,  when  she  was  gone,  to  take 
this  little  one  to  her  home  and  care  for  it  as  she  would 
for  one  of  her  own, — to  make  the  little  waif  her  child 
and  so  bring  it  up.  The  sister  too  promised.  And  so 
having  arranged  for  all  she  had  to  leave  in  this  world, 
the  good  woman  went  her  way,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  a 
better  home. 

A  few  days  after  the  funeral,  the  mother  dead  and 
the  neighbours  gone,  who  had  appreciated  her  worth 
and  had  been  anxious  to  show  her  what  respect  they 
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could,  the  sister,  with  many  a  word  of  caution  to  the 
older  girls,  took  the  little  one  away.  This  sister  lived 
in  a  neighbouring  town  and  for  some  time,  seldom  saw 
the  older  girls,  so  busy  was  she  with  her  own  home. 
But  there  in  this  good  home  the  little  one  was  safe.  It 
grew  hearty  and  strong.  It  had  good  care.  And  it 
soon  attached  itself  to  those  about  it  in  this  new  home, 
by  its  winsome  ways  and  childish  prattle.  So  time 
passed,  happily  for  it. 

For  a  year  or  two,  the  aunt,  thus  occupied,  saw  but 
little  of  the  older  girls.  But  it  was  not  so  with  another. 
The  good  Priest  had  not  forgotten  his  promise  to  their 
mother.  He  knew  that  there  were  those  in  that  small 
home  that  needed  care.  He  saw  something  too  that 
caused  him  uneasiness.  The  girls  were  alone  of  nights. 
Their  father's  habits  had  made  no  amendment.  He 
was  still  spending  his  time  in  his  old  haunts  and  with 
his  bad  companions. 

Naturally,  perhaps,  the  girls  sought  society,  and  this 
too  where  it  was  most  easily  found, — on  the  streets. 
But  too  well  the  good  Priest,  to  whose  care  they  had 
been  confided,  knew  that  the  streets  of  a  city  were  not 
good  places  for  young  girls,  especially  at  night.  The 
dangers  there  were  apparent,  wine-rooms  and  dance- 
halls,  fast  company  and  then  the  brothels,  all  followed 
in  easy  succession.  He  sought  a  pretext  to  take  the 
girls  away  from  such  dangers  and  out  of  harm's  way. 
Something  must  be  done.  It  would  not  do  to  let  things 
go  on  as  they  were.  Remembering  his  promise  to  the 
mother,  he  thought  the  situation  over  and  finally 
made  up  his  mind.  Saying  nothing  to  anyone  else,  he 
went  to  the  aunt  and  confided  to  her  his  fears,  talked 
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over  the  situation  and  suggested  to  her  the  plan  he  had 
formed  to  remedy  it.  "  You  take  the  little  one  back 
to  the  girls,"  he  said  to  the  aunt,  "  and  tell  them 
they  must  take  care  of  their  own  little  sister  now  and 
give  her  good  care  too,  day  and  night.  This  will 
give  them  something  to  do  and  keep  them  off  the 
streets." 

The  good  aunt  hesitated.  She  remembered  her 
promise  to  her  sister,  now  gone,  for  death  sets  such  a 
seal  on  promises  to  the  dead  that  they  are  not  easily 
forgotten.  And  besides,  the  little  one  had  found  its 
way  to  her  own  and  her  husband's  hearts.  Its  little 
endearments  could  not  be  forgotten.  They  really  loved 
it  and  desired  to  keep  it  as  one  of  their  own.  But 
further  reflection  convinced  both,  that  the  welfare  of 
these  two  girls  was  the  matter  of  first  importance  just 
now  and  that  the  good  Father's  counsels  were  better 
to  follow  than  their  own  impulses. 

So  the  aunt  took  the  Priest's  advice,  and  following 
his  direction  took  the  little  one  back  and  told  its  sisters 
they  must  care  for  it  now.  Then  the  good  Priest  saw 
the  sisters  and  repeated  his  injunctions  to  them  ;  told 
them  they  must  give  the  little  one  the  best  of  care,  day 
and  night ;  never  neglect  it.  Early  taught  to  respect 
him  and  remembering  too  their  mother's  injunction, 
when  her  last  thoughts  clung  only  to  her  children,  to 
obey  him  always,  the  girls  heeded,  as  they  only  could, 
when  feeling  that  their  hope  of  being  re-united  to  that 
dear  mother,  in  a  better  world,  depended  upon  the 
course  of  their  lives  in  this. 

The  streets  were  abandoned.  The  little  one  at  home 
was  carefully  cared  for,   and  this  soon  furnished  a 
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greater  attraction,  seconded  as  it  was  by  the  constant 
good  counsel  of  the  Priest,  than  the  streets  had  ever 
done.  The  taking  the  child  back  was  the  turning- 
point  in  their  lives.  Duty  and  not  pleasure  became 
their  first  thought.  Each  day  had  its  responsibilities 
and  its  cares.  Besides,  there  was  a  home  once  more  and 
something  there  to  work  and  care  for.  Something  too 
of  the  motherly  instinct  was  aroused  and  nourished,  and 
then  there  is  always  a  joy  in  the  achievement  of  good, 
if  anyone  will  only  think  so.  Now  they  were  usefully 
employed  and  happy  :  and  these  quieter  pleasures  of 
the  home  were  enough.  If  attracted  abroad  at  all,  it 
was  to  the  church  and  its  societies  and  its  festivals. 
There  they  met  their  mother's  friends.  And  her  friends 
easily  became  theirs,  for  this  was  all  good  company. 
The  gay  life  of  the  town  was  forgotten.  And  so, 
by  this  one  means,  was  the  whole  tenor  and 
course  of  their  lives  changed.  And  for  how  much 
better  S 

It  may  be  added  that  both  girls  married  well  and 
became  the  centres  of  prosperous  and  happy  homes. 
Their  husbands  were  good  men,  sober,  industrious  and 
religious, — well-to-do  in  all  ways ;  and  their  houses  were 
clean  and  comfortably  kept  and  well-provided.  Life 
in  them  was  happy  for  all.  And  thus  these  two  girls, 
left  motherless,  at  a  critical  time  in  life,  to  do  the  best 
they  could  did  well  and  received  their  reward.  But 
it  was  not  till  long  years  had  passed  away  that  these 
girls,  then  women  grown,  learned  that  this  all, — the 
bringing  back  of  the  little  one ;  the  good  aunt's  instruc- 
tion for  them  to  take  care  of  it,  the  counsel  of  the 
Priest  and  his  continued  watchfulness, — all  was  brought 
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about  by  this  good  Father's  careful  watchfulness,  and 
that  its  purpose  was  to  lead  them  away  from  the 
dangers  of  a  downward  course  and  save  them,  perhaps, 
from  ruin. 
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I  HAVE  before  me  two  pictures  of  William  Hazlitt ; 
one  of  him  as  a  young  man.  In  this  likeness, 
he  has  a  singularly  handsome  face  ;  soft,  dark  hair, 
gathering  in  ringlets  around  a  full,  smooth,  high  fore- 
head ;  clear,  dark  eyes,  alert  and  frank  ;  chin,  full ; 
mouth  and  nose,  well  shaped.  You  would  call  this 
face  a  handsome  one  and  almost  perfect  in  its  outlines. 
The  features  betoken  intellect,  refinement  and  high 
aims.  I  have  another  of  him,  taken  late  in  life.  In 
this,  there  is  the  same  dark,  curling  hair,  now  sprinkled 
with  grey  ;  the  same  high  forehead  ;  the  same  keen, 
direct  look.  But  in  the  curl  of  the  lips  and  the  general 
expression  of  the  face,  there  is  an  unmistakable  look  of 
disappointment  and  a  cynicism,  amounting  almost  to 
defiance. 

Hazlitt's  life  is  pretty  well  summarized  in  these 
pictures.  It  was  full  of  hard  work,  earnest  effort  and 
high  aspiration.  It  was  replete  in  promise,  that  in  his 
time,  was  never  fulfilled  ;  and  it  ended  in  disappoint- 
ment and  apparent  failure.  He  defied  wealth  and  rank 
and  office  and  fought  a  stern  fight  often,  with  literary 
rivals.  Isolated  as  he  was,  without  family  or  influential 
friends,  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  losing  fight.  It  finally 
ended  in  an  early  death, — in  poverty  and  neglect. 

Hazlitt  was  well-born.  His  father  was  a  Unitarian 
minister,  who  after  serving  congregations  in  the  Isle 
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of  Ely  and  at  Maidstone,  emigrated  to  America,  where, 
for  four  years,  he  ministered  as  a  supply  to  churches 
near  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  But  becoming  dis- 
satisfied there,  he  returned  to  England  and  settled  at 
Wem,  as  the  pastor  of  a  small  congregation  ;  and,  in 
this  place,  he  served  for  twenty-five  years.  He  then 
retired,  and  six  years  later,  died  at  Crediton,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years.  He  published  a 
volume  of  sermons,  and  upon  all  sides,  it  is  agreed  that 
he  was  an  excellent  man,  refined,  high-minded  and 
well-educated.  Of  course,  he  was  poor.  His  life  was 
not  devoted  to  money-getting  and  he  seemed  to  have 
no  taste  for  that.  But  his  family,  by  careful  manage- 
ment, lived  comfortably  on  what  he  made  ;  and  his 
children  were  well-educated. 

John,  an  older  son,  became  an  artist  of  some  note. 
Margaret,  the  daughter,  was  a  valued  assistant  of  the 
father,  in  his  church  work  ;  the  stay  of  the  declining 
years  of  both  parents  and  her  diary  seems  to  have  been 
a  valued  source  of  information  for  the  biographers  of 
her  now  famous  brother.  One  would  think  it  worthy, 
from  the  descriptions  we  have  of  it,  of  publication,  if 
for  nothing  else,  for  its  glimpses  of  quiet,  clerical  life, 
given  in  clear-cut  and  expressive  English. 

William,  under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  who  had 
taken  his  degree  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  with  a 
fair  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  a  proficiency  in 
the  use  of  several  languages,  was  sent  to  Hackney 
Theological  College,  by  way  of  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  for  which  the  father  designed  him.  Here  he 
remained  for  something  more  than  a  year.  But  with 
the  hard  life  of  his  father  before  him,  he  did  not  incline 
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to  the  ministry  ;   and  we  think  with  some  reason. 

From  college,  he  went  back  to  his  quiet  home  at 
Wem,  and  here  he  spent  the  next  eight  years,  so  far  as 
the  world  saw,  "  doing  nothing  ".  He  was,  however, 
really  reading  and  studying.  It  was  then  that  he 
developed  that  taste  for  literature,  that  was  so  marked 
in  his  life  ;  and  imbibed  a  love  for  the  rare  old  poets 
and  novelists,  that  were  always  afterwards  a  source 
of  never-failing  delight.  Many  of  them  he  reviewed, 
in  his  later  years,  and  thereby  added  to  their  fame  and 
to  his. 

Leaving  home  at  the  expiration  of  these  years,  he 
first  chose  the  profession  of  an  artist ;  and  though  he 
was  thought  to  have  some  talent  for  this  work,  he 
followed  it  only  three  years  and  then  gave  that  up.  He 
next  turned  to  literature  and  this  he  did  follow  till  his 
death.  Two  more  uncertain  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood could  hardly  have  been  chosen.  Both  are 
proverbially  uncertain,  unprofitable  and  often  lead  to 
lamentable  failure.  But  he  had  no  one  to  advise  him. 
The  father  had  all  his  life  been  removed  from  participa- 
tion in  practical  affairs  and  probably,  as  has  been  said, 
had  as  little  turn  that  way  as  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
While  the  son  in  the  little  village  of  Wem,  had  no  one 
else  to  whom  he  could  turn  for  advice.  And  to  render 
the  choice  in  each  case  more  unfortunate,  he  had  no 
private  fortune  and  no  prospect  of  any,  to  which  he 
could  turn  in  case  of  disappointment.  Yet  he  courage- 
ously chose  these  two  pursuits,  in  succession,  the 
furthest  removed  from  any  certainty  of  income  or  even 
small,  regular  pay,  for  conscientious  work ;  because  his 
own  inclination  carried  him  that  way.    Both  might  lead 
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to  fame  ;  and  fame  he  coveted.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  tell,  however,  which  might  most  likely  prove  un- 
remunerative  ;  and  we  can  say  that,  in  the  end,  both 
proved  equally  so  to  him. 

It  is  true  that,  in  occasional  instances,  modest 
fortunes  have  been  made  by  authors,  notably  by  Scott 
and  Dickens.  But  they  both  had  other  professions  to 
fall  back  upon,  at  the  start,  and  before  they  abandoned 
these  sources  of  revenue,  they  had  reached  a  position 
in  authorship,  where  they  could  well  afford  to  be  their 
own  publishers.  But  Hazlitt  never  reached  this  stage. 
He  had  no  other  profession  and  he  was  always  poorly 
paid  for  his  literary  work.  And  this  is  usually  the  fate 
of  authors.  He  never  accumulated  anything  and  he 
died  poor, — so  poor  that  at  the  last  he  hardly  had  the 
means  of  present  subsistence. 

His  first  work  with  his  pen  in  London  was  done  as 
a  reporter  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  brought  him  in  touch  with  the  Press  of  the  City. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  formed  the  habit  of  drinking. 
But  after  a  time,  learning  that  this  indulgence  was 
detrimental  to  his  health,  he  resolutely  gave  it  up ;  and 
thenceforward,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  a  strict 
teetotaller.  After  leaving  this  employment  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  became  the  dramatic  critic  for 
a  London  newspaper  and  also  wrote  political  articles. 

He  married  at  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  after  an 
unhappy  married  life  of  twelve  years, — unhappy,  largely 
because  he  could  not  adequately  support  his  wife  and 
child, — a  separation  took  place,  the  child  going  with 
the  mother.  Thereafter,  he  lived  alone,  in  private 
rooms,  boarding  at  restaurants,  without  family  and 
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with  very  few  friends.  It  was  a  lonely  life  of  ten  years 
that  he  thus  led.  True  he  did  marry  a  second  time, 
but  he  and  this  wife  lived  together  less  than  a  year 
and  then  they  too  parted  for  ever. 

So  that  upon  the  whole,  it  must  have  been  a  lonely 
and  unsatisfactory  life  that  Hazlitt  led.  It  was  probably 
so,  while  the  marriage  relation  continued ;  it  was 
certainly  so  afterwards.  Yet  he  had  known  what  a 
good  home  was  in  his  boyhood  and  appreciated  its 
value.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  his  cir- 
cumstances in  London  placed  him  out  of  touch  and  out 
of  sympathy  with  those  who  had  either  means  or 
influence.  He  doubtless,  at  times,  himself  nourished 
hopes  of  both  fame  and  fortune.  But  if  so,  they  must 
soon  have  vanished.  He  really  experienced,  in  his  own 
life,  little  of  either;  and  had  often  to  feel  "the  stings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune/ ' 
•  His  troubles,  many  of  them,  at  least,  came  from  a 
nervous  dyspepsy  that  seemed  to  afflict  him  most  of 
the  later  years  of  his  life.  But  some  apology  can  be 
made  for  this  too.  How  could  he  be  otherwise  than 
half-sick.  His  situation  in  life  made  him  restless, 
dissatisfied,  querulous,  solitary, — drew  him  apart  from 
society  and  friends  and  shut  him  up  too  much  alone 
with  his  books  and  his  thoughts  ;  disposed  him  to 
quarrel  with  others.  He  felt  bad  and  naturally  showed 
it  in  his  conduct.  But  for  this,  he  and  his  family 
doubtless  would  have  been  able  to  get  along  on  what 
he  could  earn.  He  was  not  a  bad  man  or  a  man  of  bad 
habits.    He  was  working  hard,  all  of  those  years. 

Indeed,  he  was  always  a  hard  worker.    He  believed 
in  hard  work  and  did  it  cheerfully.    In  the  course  of  his 
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life  he  turned  out  a  great  deal  of  literary  work — mostly 
in  the  form  of  the  essay,  some  of  it  revealing  his  resent- 
ments, some  of  it  showing  too  little  familiarity  with  his 
subject ;  but  all  of  it,  in  the  writing,  revealed  the 
finished  hand  of  the  artist.  There  are  few  writers  of 
the  English  language,  whose  works  we  like  to  read 
better  than  his.  He  always  knew  what  he  wanted  to 
say  and  said  it.  And  he  always  had  something  to  say. 
His  periods  run  along  smoothly.  His  words  are  always 
chaste  and  well-chosen.  His  judgments  on  the  writings 
of  others  are  remarkable  for  their  clearness  and 
accuracy.  Take,  for  example,  his  lectures  on  the  living 
poets, — Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  Southey,  etc. — and 
note  how  accurately  and  impartially  he  assigned  to 
each  his  place.  You  will  find  it  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  it  is  now,  a  century  later.  Time  has  vindicated 
the  correctness  of  his  conclusions. 

Besides,  whether  you  agree  with  Hazlitt  or  not,  he 
sets  you  to  thinking  and  suggests  trains  of  interest 
that  you  feel  like  exploring.  What  adds  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  his  clear-flowing  periods  is  that  you  realize  that 
he  is  both  sincere  and  fearless  in  his  discussion  of 
whatever  subject  he  treats.  So  that  the  excellence  of 
his  work  is  beyond  question. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  volume  of  it.  This  was  large, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  the  productive  period 
of  his  life  only  covers  about  twenty-five  years.  There 
are  four  closely  printed  volumes  of  his  Life  of  Napoleon 
and  as  many  more,  as  they  are  popularly  printed,  of  his 
miscellaneous  works.  They  have  all  been  collected  in 
a  uniform  edition  of  twelve  volumes. 

He  delivered  three  courses  of  lectures,  at  different 
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times,  in  London, — one  on  the  English  Poets,  another 
on  the  English  Comic  Writers  and  still  a  third  on  the 
Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth.  These 
lectures  were  all  written  and  read  and  were  subsequently 
published.  They  now  appear  in  his  works  as  some  of 
his  best  writing.  With  all  these  subjects,  he  was  familiar. 
He  had  read  and  pondered  the  authors  who^e  works  he 
discussed,  a  great  deal ;  and  in  these  lectures  he  poured 
out  his  thoughts  upon  them  in  his  own  beautiful,  frank, 
free-flowing  English,  that  seems  to  add  an  additional 
charm  even  to  such  great  writers  as  Shakespeare  and 
Milton. 

He  was  always  a  great  reader  himself  and  a  dis- 
criminating one,  fond  of  the  best  books,  the  rare  old 
treasures  of  English  literature.  The  love  of  them  had 
been  with  him  from  childhood,  had  really  come  to  him 
as  an  inheritance  from  his  father.  So  the  departments 
covered  by  these  lectures  were  peculiarly  his.  He 
fairly  revelled  among  these  genial  friends,  the  com- 
panions of  his  lonely  and  troubled  life  ;  and  he  poured 
out  this  love  here  in  these  lectures. 

His  Life  of  Napoleon,  however,  was  his  last  and  his 
great  work  and  the  one  upon  which  he  was  willing 
to  rest  his  title  to  fame.  He  had  completed  it,  save  the 
work  of  furnishing  an  index  and  a  preface,  before  he 
died,  and  had  made  a  contract  for  its  publication.  He 
was  to  receive  £500  ;  part,  £150,  in  advance.  But  his 
publishers  defaulted ;  and  he  never,  in  fact,  received  a 
penny.  The  work  was  published  after  his  death ;  but 
at  the  time,  it  did  not  succeed.  Hazlitt  was  an  admirer 
of  Napoleon  and  was  for  the  rights  of  the  people  as 
against  the  privileges  represented  by  kings  and  the 
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nobility.  He  believed  the  Emperor  had  championed 
the  cause  of  the  people.  But,  of  course,  this  view  was 
not  popular,  in  England,  just  then,  with  the  Napoleonic 
wars  only  recently  closed.  And  owing  to  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon,  these  opinions  were  almost  equally 
unpopular  on  the  Continent. 

But  time  has  modified  this  situation,  both  in  England 
and  France.  Napoleon  has  come  now  to  be  viewed 
more  dispassionately.  And  so  has  Hazlitt's  book  :  and 
now  the  charm  and  the  grace  of  the  Life  of  Napoleon, 
with  its  candour  and  fulness  of  detail,  have,  at  last, 
gained  for  it  an  assured  place,  among  the  histories  of 
Napoleon's  really  great  career. 

Hazlitt's  literary  life,  save  two  years  that  he  spent 
in  Paris  gathering  materials  for  this  Life  of  Napoleon, 
was  passed  in  London.  It  is  interesting  to  visit  the 
places  where  he  lived,  during  this  nomadic  life.  The 
longest  stay  which  he  made  in  any  one  place,  was  at 
the  home  of  his  married  life,  No.  19,  York  Street, 
Westminster.  It  was  in  the  same  house,  occupied  by 
the  poet  Milton,  when  he  was  the  Latin  Secretary  to 
the  Council  of  State ;  this  was  during  Cromwell's  Protec- 
torate. Here  Milton's  first  wife  died.  Here  he  became 
blind  and  here  he  commenced  Paradise  Lost. 

The  house  in  Hazlitt's  time,  belonged  to  Jeremy 
Bentham,  the  philosopher,  who  lived  in  a  mansion  with 
a  large  garden  just  in  the  rear  of  the  Hazlitts'  house. 
Into  this  garden,  looked  the  two  windows  of  Hazlitt's 
work-room,  it  could  hardly  be  called  either  a  library  or 
a  study,  for  it  was  without  the  conveniences  that 
ordinarily  accompany  either  of  these  apartments.  It 
had  few  books  and  almost  no  furniture.    But  it  was  in 
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this  room  that  Hazlitt  worked  and  it  was  in  this  house 
that  he  lived  and  it  was  in  this  house  that  the  separation 
from  his  first  wife  took  place.  In  fact,  it  was  in  this 
way  that  his  occupancy  of  this  house  terminated ;  for 
he  then  removed  from  the  place. 

Hazlitt's  removal  was  then  to  apartments  at  No.  9, 
Southampton  Buildings,  between  Holborn  and  Chancery 
Lane.  Next,  we  find  him  at  Down  and  then  at  Half- 
Moon  Street,  Piccadilly,  then  at  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet 
Street,  and  last  at  No.  6,  Frith  Street,  Soho.  And  here 
he  died.  All  of  these  houses  were  in  what  might  be 
called  unfrequented  streets — out-of-the-way  places. 
Though  much  changed,  they  still  serve  to  throw  light 
on  how  he  lived. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  he  lived  in  all  of  these 
places,  after  quitting  the  York  Street  house,  and  at  all 
of  them  together,  within  the  short  space  of  ten  years, 
it  will  be  seen  how  often  he  moved  and  how  badly  he 
fared.  He  touched  upon  this  subject  himself  once  when 
describing  the  life  led  by  a  prize-fighter,  while  in  training 
for  his  work  in  the  ring.  "  Is  not  this  life,"  he  wrote, 
"  more  sweet  than  mine  ?  I  was  going  to  say  ;  but 
I  will  not  libel  any  life  by  comparing  it  to  mine,  which 
is  (at  the  date  of  these  presents)  bitter  as  coloquintida, 
and  the  dregs  of  aconitum.,> 

So  it  was  in  the  Soho  room  that  he  died.  During  his 
last  sickness,  he  wished  to  see  his  mother  once  more. 
But  she  was  living  at  Liverpool  and  was  eighty-four 
years  of  age  and  could  not  come.  So  when  he  died,  no 
woman  was  present  to  smooth  his  pillow  or  spread  the 
gentler  influence  of  her  presence  about  him.  But  his 
son  and  three  friends  were  there,  though  none  of  the 
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latter  were  of  kin.  Yet  his  death  when  it  came  was  so 
quiet,  that  it  was  not  known  he  was  gone,  till  some 
minutes  had  elapsed. 

"  All  his  wants,"  wrote  his  son,  "  were  carefully 
studied,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  amply 
provided  with  everything,  which  could  be  required." 
But  it  has  been  well  said  that  this  was  a  guarded  state- 
ment. And  it  may  be  added  that  it  is  suggestive  too. 
Of  a  certainty,  there  was  not  much  money  of  his  left. 
Jeffrey,  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  hearing  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  old  contributor,  sent  £50  ;  but  it  did  not 
reach  the  house  till  after  he  was  dead.  Charles  Lamb, 
however,  was  one  of  those,  who  were  present  when  he 
died,  and  it  has  been  well  said  that  none  of  his  friends 
ever  suffered  from  want,  if  he  knew  it.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  Hazlitt  died  poor. 

He  was  buried,  near  where  he  died,  in  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Anne,  an  old,  but  very  modest  church.  It  is 
in  Wardour  Street,  a  much  crowded  part  of  the  city 
where  the  residents  are  now,  as  one  would  judge  from 
their  appearance,  mostly  of  foreign  birth  or  extraction 
and  generally  of  the  humbler  class. 

The  grave  is  not  marked  by  either  headstone  or 
monument.  Seats  are  placed  near  by  and  about  the 
yard,  where,  of  a  pleasant  evening,  people  may  come 
and  sit  as  in  an  open  square  or  park.  This  all  seems  out 
of  keeping  with  the  seclusion  of  Hazlitt's  life.  Yet  as 
if  to  keep  strangers  off  and  hallow  this  one  spot,  where 
all  else  has  been  made  common  and  levelled  with  the 
dust,  this  one  grave  is  surrounded  by  a  granite  coping, 
probably  six  inches  high,  and  on  this  is  raised  a  neat 
iron  guard-fence  a  foot  or  so  in  height.    Thus  the  grave 
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is  protected.  On  the  coping  is  neatly  lettered  :  "  The 
Grave  of  William  Hazlitt  ".  And  that  some  pious  hand 
still  keeps  his  last  home  sacred,  was  shown  by  the 
geraniums,  carefully  tended  and  in  full  bloom,  that 
completely  covered  the  grave,  when  I  saw  it. 

Nearby,  on  the  wall  of  the  church,  there  were  two 
tablets  :  one  to  the  exiled  King  of  Corsica,  who  died  in 
poverty  in  London  ;  and  the  other  to  William  Hazlitt. 
The  latter  simply  recites  that  :  "On  the  northern  side 
of  this  ground  lie  the  remains  of  William  Hazlitt, 
Painter,  Critic,  Essayist.  Born  at  Maidstone,  April  io, 
1778.  Died  in  Soho,  September  18,  1830.  Restored  by 
his  grandson  Feb.,  1901."    And  so  he  rests. 

I  had  wandered  there  on  the  evening  of  a  beautiful 
Sabbath  day.  The  sun  was  sinking  softly  down,  throw- 
ing a  mellow  light  upon  the  walls  of  the  dim,  old  church 
and  gilding  the  clouds  above  with  the  golden  promise 
of  a  brighter  day.  Was  it  not  the  promise  of  a  brighter 
day  for  Hazlitt  too  ?  May  we  hope  so  !  He  has  done 
so  much  for  the  pleasure  of  others  ;  he  received  so 
little  for  himself  !  Justice  would  say  that  he  should 
have  his  day  now. 

Hazlitt  once  wrote  :  "  Fame  is  the  recompense  not 
of  the  living,  but  of  the  dead.  ...  It  is  the  power  which 
the  intellect  exercises  over  the  intellect;  and  the  lasting 
homage  which  is  paid  to  it,  as  such,  independently  of 
time  and  circumstances,  purified  from  partiality  and 
evil  speaking."    Has  this  not  been  so  in  his  own  case  ? 

Hazlitt  continued  to  write,  until  he  could  write  no 
longer.  During  the  month  of  August,  preceding  his 
death,  he  was  sick.  But  when  his  pen  stopped,  his 
income  did  too  ;    and  it  was  necessary  to  have  money 
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in  order  to  live.  His  last  article  was  entitled  The  Sick 
Chamber.  It  appeared  in  The  New  Monthly  Magazine 
for  August, — the  month  before  he  died.  The  pay  for 
it  was  probably  the  last  money  Hazlitt  ever  received. 
In  playful  terms  that  become  pathetic,  when  we  know 
how  soon  his  pen  was  to  fall,  he  wrote  of  his  manner  of 
life,  when  thus  confined, — weary,  sleepless  nights,  hours 
of  pain,  when  morning  came,  "  a  golden  light  shines 
through  my  white  window  curtains  on  the  opposite 
wall :  is  it  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  or  the  departing  light 
of  evening  ?  I  do  not  know  for  the  opium."  Then  he 
describes  the  signs  of  improvement,  his  books  and  the 
pleasure  they  bring — his  recreation,  his  solace. 

There  is  no  abatement  of  his  old  power  to  touch  the 
chords  of  that  well-known  harp,  over  which  his  fingers 
had  swept  so  often.  It  was  there  still  and  with  it  that 
same  beautiful,  playful  humour,  which  we  so  often  meet 
in  his  works.  And  the  last  words  have  a  pathos  in  them, 
that  seem,  in  connection  with  his  life,  to  surpass  them 
all.  They  tell  of  his  books  and  their  power  to  withdraw 
his  thoughts,  from  his  sickness  and  suffering,  and  to 
ease  his  pain.  Had  they  not  done  so  always  ?  In  the 
long,  solitary  years  of  his  comparatively  short  life,  for 
he  was  only  fifty-two  when  he  died,  had  not  these 
books  been  his  inseparable  companions  and  his  dearest 
and  best  friends  ? 

They,  at  least,  had  never  failed  him.  He  compared 
his  love  of  reading,  when  young,  and  the  profit  he  had 
derived  from  it,  to  his  pleasure  in  it  now,  when  weary 
and  sick.  In  a  previous  essay,  he  had  dwelt  on  the  stage. 
That  had  taken  him  back  to  the  old  days,  when  he  was 
a  dramatic  critic  for  the  newspapers.     And  then  he 
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adds  :  "I  feel  as  I  read,  that  if  the  stage  shows  us  the 
masks  of  men  and  the  pageant  of  the  world,  books  let 
us  into  their  souls  and  lay  open  to  us  the  secrets  of  our 
own.  They  are  the  first  and  last,  the  most  home-felt, 
the  most  heart-felt  of  all  our  enjoyments."  And  so 
with  this  tribute  to  his  books  and  this  reference  to  his 
youth  and  his  home,  both  long-gone,  the  curtain  falls 
upon  the  bright,  yet  sad  career  of  William  Hazlitt. 


LOGAN,    CHIEF    OF    THE    MINGOES 

TO  an  intelligent  observer  the  American  Indians, 
as  they  first  appeared  to  the  white  race,  were 
an  interesting  people.  They  were  so  different  from  the 
conventional  Europeans  and  their  descendants,  the 
American  settlers,  that  the  contrast  was  marked.  They 
were  so  superior  to  the  wild  races  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  that  there  could  hardly  be  a  comparison. 
These  Indians  were  essentially  a  war-like  people.  Their 
tribal  relations  were  narrow,  comprehending  ordinarily 
only  a  few  hundred  warriors  ;  so  that  in  war  a  separate 
tribe  could  do  little.  But  by  treaty  obligations,  one 
tribe  usually  bound  itself  to  support  others  ;  and  often, 
as  in  the  case  of  Pontiac's  Conspiracy,  the  braves  as 
actually  mustered,  numbered  many  thousands. 

The  occasions  for  war  were  numerous, — resentment  of 
some  personal  insult  or  injury,  encroachment  upon 
territory,  the  murder  of  a  tribesman  or  his  family,  etc. 
This  last  called  upon  his  relatives  to  inflict  vengeance  ; 
otherwise,  they  would,  according  to  their  religious 
belief,  be  excluded  after  death  from  all  participation 
in  the  happiness  of  a  spirit-land.  Thus  the  time  of  the 
men  was  much  occupied  with  war.  When  not  so 
occupied  it  was  given  to  the  kindred  employment  of 
the  chase.    By  such  preoccupation  of  the  men,  to  the 
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women  were  left  the  cares  of  the  home  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  crops. 

The  chiefs  of  the  tribes  were  elected  and  were 
retained  or  dismissed,  according  to  their  success  or 
failure.  Their  duties  were  to  lead  their  tribesmen  in 
war  and  represent  and  speak  for  them  in  council.  They 
were  chosen  for  proficiency  in  these  two  separate 
capacities, — to  fight  or  to  speak.  Some  of  the  chiefs 
were  marked  men.  Many  of  them  deserve  to  rank  as 
able  soldiers  ;  and  some  of  them,  as  such,  have  acquired 
a  permanent  place  in  history.  Among  the  latter  may 
be  named  Pontiac,  Cornstalk  and  Tecumseh. 

But  their  way  was  not  our  way  ;  and  hence,  it  was 
always  hard  for  the  white  man  to  appreciate  the  red 
man's  prowess  in  war.  For  example,  the  Indian's 
education  made  it  the  point  of  honour,  to  destroy  his 
enemy  by  strategem ;  preserving  his  own  person  from 
exposure,  while  he  inflicted  death  on  his  adversary. 
On  the  contrary  our  education  teaches  us  to  honour 
the  open  fight.  Another  point  of  difference  was  that 
the  Indian  would  choose  to  be  killed  rather  than 
surrender,  even  to  the  whites,  whom  he  knew  would 
treat  him  with  humanity.  While  the  whites  always 
prefer  surrender  to  death,  when  reduced,  at  last,  to  a 
choice  between  the  two.  If  taken,  however,  the  Indian 
would  meet  a  death  by  torture,  which  he  is  prepared 
to  expect,  with  deliberation  ;  and  endure  suffering  with 
a  heroism,  that  could  only  be  equalled  in  the  pages  of 
martyrdom  ;  and  rarely  even  there.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  a  violation  of  all  the  rules  of  war  for  the 
whites  to  treat  a  captive  with  inhumanity.  Such 
differences  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate  the 
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Indian's  bearing.  But  there  is  withal  a  proud  stoicism 
about  it  that  has  an  irresistible  attraction. 

In  council,  the  chief's  effort  was  to  convert  the 
assembly  to  his  way  of  thinking.  A  large  building  was 
usually  provided  for  the  meeting  and  around  the 
central  fire,  the  chiefs  would  gather,  sitting  and  smoking. 
The  speaker  would  deliver  himself  standing  ;  and  his 
words  would  be  received  with  attention,  marked  by 
grunts  of  approval  or  signs  of  dissent,  from  his  audience. 
The  matters  involved  were  often  of  the  weightiest 
importance,  affecting,  as  they  did,  the  welfare  and  even 
the  lives  of  many.  And  so  the  deepest  feelings  were 
often  enlisted.  Under  these  circumstances  oratory  was 
cultivated,  with  hardly  less  diligence  than  war.  It  is 
surprising  to  what  extent  the  art  of  speaking  was 
developed  among  this  entirely  unlettered  people.  And 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  illustrations  of  their 
eloquence  remain.  Of  the  orators  themselves,  we  have 
fuller  information.  We  know  pretty  well  the  leading 
facts  in  the  lives  of  several  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  orators  was 
Logan,  the  Chief  of  the  Mingoes.  He  was  born  in 
Mifnin  County,  Pennsylvania,  not  far  from  Lewistown 
on  the  beautiful  Juniata  River,  where  the  railroad  now 
carries  us  through  some  of  the  most  delightful  scenery 
in  America.  His  father  was  a  Cayuga  chief,  who  had 
early  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries and  thereafter  continued,  till  his  death,  the 
friend  of  the  whites.  He  highly  esteemed  James  Logan, 
who  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  Penn,  which  was  most  of  the 
time,  he  was  really  its  Governor.     The  chief  named 
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his  son  John  Logan  and  also  had  him  baptized  by  the 
missionaries.  Thus  the  Indian  boy  entered  upon  life, 
with  the  name  and  the  religious  rites  of  the  whites.  It 
was  amid  these  scenes  and  under  such  influences,  that 
he  grew  to  manhood.  As  a  young  man  he  was  tall, 
straight  and  athletic.  He  had  a  strikingly  handsome 
bearing  and  was  described  by  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  who  knew  him  intimately,  as 
"  the  best  specimen  of  humanity  I  ever  met,  either 
white  or  red." 

An  incident  of  his  early  life  is  related  that  gives  us 
some  insight  into  Logan's  character.  When  a  little 
daughter  of  Judge  Brown,  who  lived  near  him  in 
Pennsylvania,  was  just  beginning  to  walk,  her  mother 
happened  to  express  regret  that  she  could  not  obtain 
a  pair  of  shoes  to  give  more  firmness  to  her  ankles. 
Logan  happened  to  be  standing  by,  but  said  nothing. 
A  short  time  after,  however,  he  came  to  the  house  and 
asked  the  mother  to  let  him  take  the  little  one  to  his 
camp  to  spend  the  day.  At  the  thought  of  what  might 
happen  to  her  child,  the  mother's  heart  trembled.  But 
she  knew  Logan  too  well  to  refuse.  And  she  understood, 
too,  how  sensitive  Indians  generally  were  to  any  im- 
putation on  the  honour  of  the  race.  So  with  many 
inward  misgivings,  but  with  an  outward  show  of  perfect 
confidence,  she  consented  that  the  child  might  go. 
Promptly  when  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day  came, 
Logan  was  there  to  claim  the  little  one  for  the  promised 
visit.  He  took  the  child  in  his  arms  and  went  away. 
But  the  hours  of  that  day  were  long  to  the  anxious 
mother  ;  and  when  evening  came  and  still  the  child  did 
not  come  back,  the  worry  deepened  into  anxiety.    But 
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at  last,  as  the  sun  was  setting  behind  the  neighbouring 
hills,  Logan  was  seen  coming  down  the  path  from  the 
mountains,  carrying  the  little  one  in  his  arms.  And  a 
moment  later  she  trotted  to  her  mother's  knee,  proudly 
exhibiting  a  new  pair  of  moccasins,  on  her  feet,  the 
product  of  Logan's  skill.  He  had  taken  this  plan  to 
show  his  appreciation  of  some  kindness  the  mother  had 
shown  to  him.  Such  little  courtesies  and  his  general 
manly  bearing,  naturally  won  him  the  respect  and  the 
confidence  of  the  best  people  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Logan  supported  himself  and  his  family  by  killing 
deer  and  dressing  the  skins  and  selling  them  to  the 
whites,  by  whom,  they  were  manufactured  into  mocca- 
sins and  buckskin  breeches,  very  common  articles  of 
dress  for  the  men  in  those  days.  But  the  advance  of 
the  whites  was  fast  driving  the  deer  away  from  the 
mountains  ;  and  soon  Logan  was  compelled  to  move. 
He  withdrew  into  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  beyond  the 
mountains.  As  the  missionaries  of  the  Moravian  Church 
had  already  gone  into  that  neighbourhood,  he  felt  that 
there  he  would  not  be  without  the  company  of  those, 
whom  he  had  been  taught  from  childhood  to  respect. 
They  had  exerted  a  wholesome  influence  on  his  life, 
though  he  had  really  not  embraced  their  faith :  for  he 
still  adhered  to  the  teachings  of  the  Indians. 

In  his  new  home,  Logan  mingled  freely  with  the 
whites  who  were  settling  along  the  Ohio.  This  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  in  his  old  home  back  in  Penn- 
sylvania. He  pitched  his  camp  on  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Mingo  Junction,  at  the  mouth  of  Cross  Creek, 
three  miles  below  what  is  now  Stenbenville.  This  was  on 
the  Ohio  side  of  the  river.    There  was  a  fine  spring  on 
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the  site  and  the  nearby  streams  abounded  in  fish  and 
on  the  hills  there  was  good  hunting.  These  considera- 
tions probably  led  to  the  selection.  The  nearness  to 
the  white  settlers  was  apparently  not  thought  of  as  an 
objection.  The  site  has  always  been  a  fine  one.  There 
is  a  big  spring  and  beautiful  prospects  on  every  hand. 
Where  this  camp  stood  there  is  now  a  thriving  mill- 
town  of  many  thousands.  The  whole  site  has  been 
closely  built  over.  But  the  same  big  spring  still  pours 
its  wealth  of  water  from  the  hill  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  smoking  stacks  of  the  great  furnaces  of 
the  mills. 

Logan  had  been  chosen  chief  of  his  tribe,  before 
coming  to  the  Ohio  country.  His  people  were  known 
as  the  Mingoes  ;  though  they  were  really  only  a  detached 
band  of  the  Iroquois.  They  were  not  large  in  number  ; 
for  they  comprised  only  about  sixty  families.  But 
they  were  a  superior  set  of  Indians.  They  had  lived 
near  the  whites  and  had  adopted  more  of  their  ways 
and  showed  more  intelligence  than  the  race  generally 
did.  Their  worth  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  left 
an  unusual  impress  to  follow  their  brief  but  somewhat 
spectacular  career.  This  was  largely  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  Logan  himself,  who  was  an  unusual  man.  And  it 
was  probably  also  due,  in  part,  to  the  nearness  his 
people  always  maintained  to  the  whites.  Logan,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  raised  among  them  and  all  his  life 
long  showed  a  certain  fondness  for  their  company. 

Back  in  his  old  home  on  the  Juniata,  their  relations 
were  uniformly  pleasant.  He  not  only  liked  them  ;  but 
they  liked  him.  It  could  have  been  only  the  scarcity 
of  game  and  the  inherent  disposition  of  the  Indian  to 
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roam  that  led  him  away  from  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
whites  and  the  Mingoes  had  sustained  such  pleasant 
relations,  and  into  the  Ohio  country,  where  the  con- 
ditions were  so  sadly  reversed.  Here  they  remained 
but  a  few  years  ;  and  then  the  tribe  was  broken  up  and 
its  members  were  scattered.  It  is  sad  to  reflect  that 
this  was  all  owing  to  their  trust  in  the  whites  being 
rudely  received  and  then  cruelly  shattered.  But  it  was 
followed  by  signal  vengeance  taken  on  the  part  of  the 
Mingoes. 

Even  prior  to  the  coming  of  Logan,  a  constant  strife 
had,  for  some  years,  been  maintained  between  the  two 
races,  along  the  Ohio  River.  This  was  not  altogether 
the  fault  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Perhaps  both  were 
to  blame.  But  as  the  two  had  receded  from  the 
Atlantic  a  more  strained  relation  developed  ;  and  it 
seemed  to  increase  as  it  travelled  westward.  On  the 
border  a  settled  feeling  of  animosity  obtained  between 
the  "  Long  Knives  ",  as  the  Virginians  were  called  and 
the  "  Red  Skins  ",  as  they  characterized  the  Indians. 
The  borderers  of  Western  Pennsylvania  were  not  behind 
the  Virginians.  They,  too,  were  hostile  to  the  Indians. 
The  pacific  policy,  which  William  Penn  had  inaugurated 
and  under  which  Logan  had  always  lived,  in  the  old 
days,  on  the  Juniata,  seems  never  to  have  crossed  the 
mountains. 

Logan  was  soon  compelled  to  realize  this.  In  April, 
1774,  his  people  from  the  Mingo  Town,  now  Mingo 
Junction,  were  scattered  up  and  down  the  river  in  small 
hunting  parties.  They  suspected  no  harm  ;  had  no 
reason  to  do  so,  from  their  experience  with  the  whites 
back  in  Pennsylvania.    But  there  were  "  land-jobbers  ", 
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as  they  were  called,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mingo. 
These  men  made  it  a  business  to  hunt  out  good  tracts 
of  land  and  make  small  improvements,  so  as  to  obtain 
pre-emption  rights  under  the  Land-laws.  They  had 
their  headquarters  at  Wheeling ;  and  were  a  rough, 
roystering,  drinking  set,  with  a  good  deal  of  lawlessness. 
And  among  them  was  a  certain  Captain  Michael  Cresap, 
a  well-known  Indian  trader  from  Fort  Pitt,  one  of  the 
worst  of  them  all. 

A  report  was  circulated,  which,  we  may  add,  seems 
never  to  have  been  confirmed,  that  the  Indians  had 
plundered  some  of  the  land-jobbers '  camps.  But,  how- 
ever, this  may  have  been,  Cresap  hearing  that  two 
Indians  were  encamped  some  two  or  more  miles  up  the 
river,  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  went  up  with  some 
companions  and  murdered  them.  That  same  afternoon, 
hearing  that  some  other  Indians  were  at  the  mouth  of 
Captine  Creek,  a  little  below  Wheeling  and  on  the  Ohio 
side,  he  took  a  party  and  went  down  there.  The 
Indians  tried  to  avoid  him,  but  were  fired  on  and 
several  of  them  were  killed.  They  then  returned  the 
fire  and  one  of  Cresap's  party  was  wounded.  Among 
the  Indians  killed  were  some  of  Logan's  relatives ;  and 
all  were  of  his  tribe. 

At  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek,  thirty-eight  miles 
above  Wheeling,  also  on  the  Ohio  side,  there  was  another 
hunting  party  of  Mingoes,  among  them  a  brother  and 
sister  of  Logan.  The  sister  had  a  little  child  with  her. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  there  lived  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Baker,  who  kept  a  tavern  and  sold  drinks. 
For  the  sake  of  this  liquor,  the  Indians  sometimes  went 
to  his  place.    Baker  had  heard  of  Cresap's  murders  and, 
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fearing  retaliation,  for  the  law  of  the  Red-man,  in  this 
regard  was  well-known,  had  it  whispered  to  him  that 
the  blow  might  fall  on  his  house.  Accordingly  that 
night  he  assembled  some  twenty  or  more  of  the 
borderers  at  his  place,  under  the  lead  of  one  Daniel 
Greathouse. 

Greathouse  crossed  the  river  the  next  morning  to  the 
Mingo  camp,  to  spy  out  their  number.  He  did  this  to 
make  sure  before  daring  to  attack  them.  Finding  that 
they  outnumbered  his  own  party  and  being  warned  by 
Logan's  sister  that  the  Indians  had  heard  of  the  murder 
of  the  Mingoes  down  the  river  and  were  angry  and 
might  retaliate,  he  followed  her  advice  and  re-crossed 
the  river.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he  invited  the 
woman  and  some  of  the  men  to  come  over  to  Baker's. 
Greathouse  then  formed  a  plan,  that  his  own  men 
were  to  be  kept  in  concealment,  that  the  Indians,  when 
they  came  over,  were  to  be  invited  to  drink  and  if  they 
became  intoxicated,  they  should  be  dispatched  and 
then  his  party  would  be  able  to  manage  the  rest  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

Several  of  the  Indians  did  come  over  and  with  them 
Logan's  sister  and  her  child.  Some  of  the  men  drank 
and  became  intoxicated.  Then  there  was  a  pretext  for 
a  quarrel ;  and  the  men  and  even  the  sister  of  Logan, 
who  had  warned  Greathouse  of  his  danger,  while  in 
their  camp,  were  all  killed.  The  only  one  of  the  party 
that  escaped  was  the  little  child,  the  niece  of  Logan, 
which  some  one  prevailed  on  the  others  to  spare. 

The  Indians  on  the  other  side  hearing  the  shots  and 
their  relatives  not  returning,  put  out  in  their  canoes  to 
learn  the  cause.    On  approaching  the  shore,  they,  too, 
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were  fired  on  and  thus  several  more  were  killed.  The 
others  retreated  down  the  river  and  escaped.  And  the 
Greathouse  party  seeing  what  a  flame  for  war  had  now 
been  kindled,  in  turn  also  retreated  to  the  neighbouring 
forts  for  safety,  taking  the  little  niece  of  Logan  along 
with  them.    The  Indians  supposed  she  was  killed  too. 

Logan,  who  had  thus  far  been  the  friend  of  the 
whites,  upon  hearing  of  these  murders  of  his  relatives 
and  tribesmen,  was  now  in  a  frenzy  for  war.  He 
gathered  his  warriors  about  him,  dispatched  runners 
to  the  neighbouring  Indians  for  help  and  then  struck 
back  fiercely.  Settlers  were  shot  down  in  the  clearings, 
their  women  and  children  were  killed  and  their  cabins 
burned  to  the  ground.  Other  tribes  took  up  the 
hatchet ;  and  a  general  war  followed.  It  was  known 
as  Lord  Dunmore's  War,  because  he  was  at  the  time 
Governor  of  Virginia  and  was  called  on  to  suppress  it  ; 
though  it  was  sometimes  called  Cresap's  War,  because 
he  had  caused  it. 

Logan  is  said  to  have  taken  thirty  scalps,  with  his 
own  hand,  that  summer.  To  one  of  his  prisoners  he 
dictated  a  note,  which  he  had  him  write  down  with  ink 
made  of  gunpowder  and  water.  It  read  :  "  Captain 
Cresap  :  What  did  you  kill  my  people  on  Yellow  Creek 
for  ?  The  white  people  killed  my  kin  at  Conestoga 
a  great  while  ago,  and  I  thought  nothing  of  that.  But 
you  killed  my  people  again  at  Yellow  Creek  and  took 
my  cousin  prisoner.  Then  I  thought  I  must  kill  too. 
I  have  been  three  times  to  war  since  then ;  but 
the  Indians  are  not  angry,  only  myself.  Captain  John 
Logan." 

This  note  was  afterwards  found  tied  to  a  war  club 
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in  the  cabin  of  a  settler,  where  the  whole  family  was 
killed.  This  was  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Holston 
River,  as  far  south  as  Tennessee.  The  note  was  dated 
the  21st  of  July,  1774. 

That  same  fall,  Lord  Dunmore  organized  an  army 
of  3,000  men  to  suppress  this  uprising.  They  were  in 
two  divisions  ;  the  first  commanded  by  himself  and  the 
second  by  Colonel  Andrew  Lewis.  They  crossed  the 
mountains  by  separate  trails,  Lewis  reaching  the  Ohio 
at  Point  Pleasant  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kenawha  ; 
Lord  Dunmore,  somewhere  near  Wheeling.  At  Point 
Pleasant,  Lewis  halted  to  learn  the  whereabouts  of  the 
other  division  and  agree  upon  a  place  for  the  union  of 
their  forces.  They  were  to  attack  the  Indian  towns 
along  the  Scioto  in  the  Ohio  country,  falling  upon  one 
after  another. 

But  the  Indians  under  Cornstalk,  their  head  chief, 
had  been  dogging  their  steps  ever  since  the  divisions 
crossed  the  mountains.  They  knew  of  this  plan  and 
now  falling  upon  Lewis,  threw  his  command  into 
confusion  and  killed  many  of  his  men.  But  holding  on 
firmly,  the  remainder  at  last,  by  a  flank  movement, 
gained  the  rear  of  the  Indians  ;  and  in  turn  defeated 
them. 

Cornstalk  withdrew  to  the  Ohio  side  and  Lewis 
followed.  A  deputation  of  the  Indians  was  sent  by  the 
Chief  to  Lord  Dunmore,  who  had  by  this  time  reached 
the  front,  to  sue  for  peace.  A  council  was  held  and  all 
the  minor  chiefs  came  in  and  the  terms  were  about 
to  be  concluded,  when  it  was  noticed  that  Logan,  who 
was  at  hand,  though  he  had  not  been  present  at  the 
battle,    now    stood    sullenly    apart    and    declined    to 
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become  a  supplicant  to  the  whites.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  Logan  was  too  important  a  personage  to  be 
ignored. 

Lord  Dunmore  finally  decided  that  he  would  not 
accept  a  treaty  without  Logan's  name  to  it.  So  Simon 
Girty,  a  white  man,  who  had  taken  up  his  abode  among 
the  Indians  and  had  become  a  man  of  authority  with 
them,  was  sent  to  bring  Logan  in.  But  this,  Girty  was 
unable  to  do.  Lord  Dunmore  then  sent  Colonel  John 
Gibson,  a  brother-in-law  of  Logan,  for  him.  Gibson 
found  him  silent  and  sullen  among  his  people.  After 
making  known  the  object  of  his  visit,  Logan  took  him 
apart  into  the  timber,  where  they  could  talk  privately. 
And  then  with  deep  emotion,  he  dictated  this  answer 
to  Dunmore's  summons  : 

"  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  he  entered 
Logan's  cabin  hungry  and  he  gave  him  not  meat ;  if 
ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not. 
During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war, 
Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace. 
Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen 
pointed  and  said,  '  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men  \ 
I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the 
injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap,  the  last  spring,  in 
cold  blood  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relatives 
of  Logan,  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children. 
There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any 
living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have 
sought  it :  I  have  killed  many  :  I  have  fully  glutted 
my  vengeance  :  for  my  country  I  rejoice  at  the  beams 
of  peace.  But  do  not  harbour  a  thought  that  mine  is 
the  joy  of  fear.     Logan  never  felt  fear.     He  will  not 
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turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn 
for  Logan  ?     Not  one." 

The  words,  as  dictated,  were  written  down  by  Colonel 
Gibson  and  carried  to  Lord  Dunmore.  The  answer  of 
the  ill-fated  and  now  embittered  Logan,  so  full  of 
mingled  pathos  and  defiance,  was  accepted  by  Lord 
Dunmore  as  satisfactory.  No  one  who  knew  Logan 
doubted  his  word.  The  speech  was  carried  by  the 
Governor  to  Williamsburg,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  and 
was  there  published  in  the  Gazette  and  later  found  its 
way  into  the  literary  journals  of  Great  Britain  and 
France. 

It  was  a  well  authenticated  specimen  of  Indian 
eloquence.  It  passed  out  of  sight,  however,  and  was 
neglected,  till  fourteen  years  later,  interest  in  it  was 
again  revived,  this  time  in  a  peculiar  way.  Some 
European  writers  had  conceived  a  theory  that  the 
climate  and  soil  of  North  America  degenerated  animal 
nature,  in  general,  and  particularly  the  moral  faculties 
of  man,  that  the  families  there  grew  smaller  and  the 
intellects  weaker  than  in  Europe.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  combated  this  theory  and 
among  other  proofs  to  the  contrary,  he  adduced  this 
speech  of  Logan's  and  added  :  "I  may  challenge  the 
whole  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  and  of  any 
more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furnished  more 
eminent,  to  produce  a  single  passage  superior  to  the 
speech  of  Logan,  the  Mingo  chief." 

After  the  making  of  the  treaty  Logan  removed  with 
his  tribe  farther  west.  He  next  comes  into  notice  in 
connection  with  Simon  Kenton,  a  noted  white  hunter 
of  this  section.     Kenton  had  been  captured  by  the 
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Shawnees  and  was  doomed  to  the  stake.  Simon  Girty, 
the  same  white  man,  whom  we  have  mentioned,  as 
having  taken  up  his  home  among  the  Indians,  knew 
Kenton  and  tried  to  get  Logan  to  attend  the  council 
which  was  to  settle  his  fate.  But  Logan  refused.  Girty, 
however,  had  become  influential,  with  the  Indians  ;  and 
he  went  to  the  village,  where  the  burning  of  Kenton 
was  to  take  place  and  managed  to  have  the  council 
re-convened  and  the  case  opened  up  ;  and  at  last 
secured  Kenton's  release. 

But  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  some  war  parties  came 
in  soon  after  this.  They  had  been  worsted  in  a  late 
encounter  with  the  whites  and  had  sustained  some 
losses.  They  demanded  that  the  death  of  their  braves 
be  avenged  by  the  death  of  Kenton  ;  and  so  Kenton 
was  again  doomed  to  the  stake.  Girty  again  interfered  ; 
but  this  time  he  was  unsuccessful.  He  then  asked  that 
if  Kenton  was  to  be  burned,  that  the  burning  should 
take  place  at  Upper  Sandusky,  forty  miles  away.  This 
was,  at  last,  agreed  to  ;  and  the  party  set  out,  with 
their  captive,  for  the  place  of  execution. 

On  the  way,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Scioto,  they 
stopped  at  Logan's  cabin  overnight.  Thus  Logan  met 
Kenton  and  talked  with  him  and  finally  became 
interested  in  his  fate.  Kenton,  though  a  white  man, 
had  always  been  honourable  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Indians,  and  such  considerations  appealed  to  Logan. 
The  next  morning,  before  they  set  out,  he  took  Kenton 
aside  and  told  him  he  had  sent  two  young  men  ahead 
to  intercede  for  him.  As  a  result,  on  Kenton's  arrival 
at  Upper  Sandusky,  he  and  his  guard  were  met  by  a 
British   captain,   in  full  uniform,   who  remonstrated 
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vigorously  against  the  burning,  saying  that  Kenton 
was  a  man  of  great  importance,  for  the  information  he 
could  furnish  and  the  influence  he  could  exert,  and  that 
a  liberal  reward  would  be  paid  for  him,  if  delivered  safe 
in  Detroit.  He  supplemented  this  plea  by  the  offer  of 
a  hundred  dollars  to  be  paid  in  hand.  The  whole  plan, 
which  Logan  had  formed,  was  successful.  Kenton  was 
sent  on  to  Detroit ;  and  from  there  after  some 
negotiations  and  the  payment  of  a  ransom,  his  guard 
was  sent  back  satisfied  without  him.  And  so  Kenton's 
life  was  saved. 

This  is  our  last  view  of  Logan,  in  his  best  estate. 
His  tribe  was  soon  scattered.  He  was  himself  growing 
old  and  in  poor  health.  He  lingered  on  a  few  years, 
dejected  and  melancholy,  wandering  from  tribe  to 
tribe,  friendless  and  homeless.  His  own  family  was 
gone  and  he  was  alone.  He  was  without  the  ties  that 
ordinarily  bind  men  to  the  world.  Like  many  others 
so  situated,  he  resorted  to  drink  ;  and  this,  as  is  usual, 
only  deepened  his  sorrows.  He  quarrelled  with  others  ; 
and  one  night  as  he  sat  before  his  camp  fire,  with  his 
blanket  thrown  over  his  head,  his  elbows  resting  on 
his  knees  and  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  an  Indian, 
who  had  taken  some  offence,  stole  up  behind  him  and 
sank  his  tomahawk  in  his  brain.  And  so  he  died.  It 
was  a  sad  end  of  a  career,  that  has  as  much  inherent 
nobility  in  it  as  ordinarily  falls  to  the  lot  of  man ;  and 
much  more  that  is  interesting. 

His  picture  that  survives,  shows  a  face  strongly 
marked  with  purpose,  penetration  and  intellectual 
power.  His  forehead  was  high  ;  his  brow,  projecting; 
his  eyes,  deep-set  and  penetrating.  His  nose  was  rather 
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large,  but  of  good  shape  ;  his  lips,  thin  ;  defining  a  mouth 
that  showed  firmness,  with  lines  of  noble  purpose  and 
clean  motives.  All  his  features  were  regular.  Alto- 
gether, he  might  be  called  a  handsome  man.  He 
carried  his  head  erect  and  it  was  well  set  on  a  strong 
neck,  with  good  shoulders  to  support  it.  Thus  there 
was  a  combination  which  indicated  nervous  energy  and 
strong  purpose.  His  features  were  entirely  wanting 
in  the  broad  face,  high  cheek-bones  and  low  forehead 
of  many  of  his  race.  His  had  rather  the  appearance  of 
a  cultivated  mind,  of  high  spirit,  sensitive  and  prompt 
to  receive  and  act  on  good  impressions. 
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IT  is  hardly  fair  that  I  should  speak  of  "  my  dogs  ", 
when,  in  fact,  I  never  owned  one.  Yet  this  is  true. 
But  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  I  have  had  some 
warm  friendships  for  dogs.  When  I  was  a  lad,  my 
summers  were  spent  on  my  grandfather's  farm.  This 
was  in  a  hill-country,  only  a  few  miles  back  from  the 
Ohio  River,  on  a  good-sized  stream,  known  as  Beaver 
Creek.  The  old  farm  touched  down  to  this  creek  and 
the  "  creek  hill  "  rose  almost  bolt  upright,  some  400 
feet,  to  the  level  of  the  fields  above. 

This  hill  was  a  region  of  precipitous  rock  and  slide, 
all  concealed  by  a  thick  tangle  of  pines  and  oaks  and 
brush.  There  were  fish  in  the  stream  and  squirrels  in 
the  woods,  for  the  country  was  still  new.  It  was  like 
the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  a  fine  field  for  a  boy's 
sport  ;  and  many  were  the  days  I  spent  there,  roving 
around  with  my  old  dog,  "  Watch  ".  He  was  a  favourite 
companion  of  all  the  boys  and  girls  about  the  farm.  He 
could  run  ;  he  could  bark  ;  he  could  play ;  he  was 
always  ready  as  a  companion  for  any  excursion.  He 
was  not  in  breeding,  as  a  farmer  friend  of  mine  once 
described  his  steer,  "  half  Toge  ",  (a  favourite  breed 
of  horses)  and  "  half  Durham  "  (an  equally  favourite 
breed  of  cattle),  but  he  was  half  collie  and  half  terrier. 
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His  smooth  coat  of  short,  black  hair  and  nervous 
organization  showed  the  one  and  his  size  the  other. 

Watch  was  a  sensitive  dog  ;  seemingly  he  never 
forgot  an  injury.  My  grandfather  whipped  him  once, 
when  a  pup,  and  he  never  forgot  that  whipping.  Ever 
afterwards,  when  grandfather  would  tell  him  to  do 
anything,  he  would  drop  his  tail  between  his  legs  and 
run  away.  Grandfather  would  try  to  cultivate  him ; 
but  all  in  vain  ;  he  would  not  be  cultivated.  He  would 
neither  forgive  nor  forget  that  whipping.  But  Watch 
did  love  children.  He  was  always  ready  for  a  romp 
with  them.  He  delighted  in  a  trip  over  the  fields  or 
away  to  the  creek-hill ;  and  at  the  sight  of  a  rabbit 
or  a  squirrel  he  was  off  in  pursuit. 

But  ground  hogs  were  his  especial  delight.  He  knew 
the  hole  of  every  one  on  the  farm  ;  and  he  made  the 
rounds  of  them  daily.  He  went  alone  ;  and  if  Mr.  Hog 
was  caught  out,  then  there  was  trouble.  The  fight 
commenced.  Watch  would  worry  it ;  bark  and  bite  ; 
although  the  hog  was  almost  as  large  as  himself.  Worry 
it  awhile,  then  sit  back  on  his  haunches  and  rest  and 
bark  ;  then  worry  it  again ;  and  again  rest  and  bark. 
We  all  knew  what  that  bark  meant.  It  was  the  signal 
to  us  that  he  had  a  ground-hog  and  a  cry  for  help.  It 
was  our  duty  then  to  go  to  his  assistance  and  with  a 
club  help  kill  the  hog. 

These  ground  hogs  were  a  great  nuisance  on  the 
farm.  They  dug  holes  in  the  meadows  and  destroyed 
the  crops.  Everyone  wanted  them  killed  ;  and  so  we 
made  war  on  them.  After  one  was  killed,  the  pelt 
belonged  to  the  boys,  to  be  taken  and  sold  for  a  dime  to 
the  tanner  in  the  neighbouring  village  ;  and  the  carcass 
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went  to  the  dog  for  his  meat.  So  there  was  a  fair 
division,  each  got  half ;  and  each  got  the  half  he 
wanted. 

On  a  holiday,  or  a  Sabbath,  to  escape  going  to  church, 
away  to  the  creek-hill  we  stole,  to  spend  the  time.  In 
the  by-paths  and  under  the  trees  in  the  shade  we 
wandered,  with  Watch  at  our  heels.  We  lounged  here 
and  there ;  and  from  some  clear  height,  looked  down 
into  the  valley  below  with  its  old,  brown  mills  and  its 
neat  white  cottage,  its  barn  and  its  orchard,  its  still 
flowing  water,  in  the  old  canal  and  the  restless  noisy 
stream  at  its  side,  dashing  here  into  a  rapid  and  a 
little  farther  on  into  a  deep,  dark  hole  under  the  trees 
or  the  bridge.  Ah  !  Those  were  happy  days,  care-free 
and  joyous  !    Now  all  gone,  and,  forever  ! 

Watch  was  not  a  quarrelsome  dog.  I  cannot  re- 
member of  him  ever  having  a  fight  with  another  dog. 
He  would  seldom  leave  the  farm  and  he  seemed  to  know 
where  the  farm  lines  were,  and  the  fields  that  we  worked 
over,  the  others  to  which  we  drove  the  cows  and  the 
sheep  to  pasture.  He  knew  them  as  well  as  we  did  ; 
and  he  seldom  went  beyond  them  and  never  to  town. 
This  was,  perhaps,  because  he  knew  other  dogs  were 
there.  He  would  have  been  at  a  disadvantage  with 
them  in  a  fight,  especially  with  the  large,  long-haired 
collies,  that  are  ordinarily  found  on  the  farms.  His 
hair  was  short  and  their  bites  would  go  through,  while 
his  would  not  penetrate  their  thick,  woolly  coats ; 
besides,  he  was  undersized.  He  seemed  to  understand 
all  this  and  kept  away. 

He  would  not  stand  rough  usage  even  from  those 
who  meant  to  be  his  friends.    You  might  hit  him  by 
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mistake,  as  I  remember  I  did  once,  a  telling  blow  on 
his  head,  in  my  efforts  to  help  him  kill  a  ground  hog  ; 
yet  he  didn't  mind  that.  But  we  all  understood  that 
it  would  not  do  to  whip  him.  Grandfather's  experience 
satisfied  us  of  that.  So  we  all  patronized  him.  In  fact, 
we  loved  him  and  showed  our  appreciation  in  many 
ways.  He  was  my  dearest  companion.  What  boy  does 
not  love  his  dog,  the  companion  of  all  his  sports  ?  He 
would  swim  out  in  the  stream  and  bring  a  stick  back 
for  us,  help  us  drive  the  cows,  catch  a  chicken  that  we 
wished  to  kill  for  our  dinner,  do  our  bidding  at  all  times. 
And  even  a  boy  likes  to  exercise  authority,  although  it 
is  only  over  a  dog. 

But  at  last  the  time  came  when  we  parted.  As 
I  grew  up,  I  had  to  turn  to  work  of  a  more  serious  kind 
than  that  of  doing  chores  on  a  farm.  Life  was  carrying 
me  into  other  and  larger  fields.  I  no  longer  had  my 
vacations  from  school ;  they  were  gone.  There  was 
work  and  that  too  all  the  year  through  to  earn  bread. 
Thus  Watch  was  left  alone  on  the  farm,  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned.  A  few  years  later,  the  old  home  there  was 
broken  up  by  the  death  of  my  grandfather  and  the 
removal  of  others.  New  tenants  moved  into  the  old 
house  ;  and  they  brought  their  dog  along.  Watch 
stayed  on,  but  the  old  faces,  that  he  knew,  were  gone  ; 
and  he  was  among  strangers.  And  he  had  a  rival  too 
and  a  formidable  one,  in  the  big,  young  collie  that  had 
been  brought  by  the  new-comers,  to  the  farm.  That 
farm  had  thus  far  been  all  his  own.  The  sequel  proved 
a  sad  one.  Watch  stayed  around  a  few  days,  apparently 
restless  and  lonely  and  then  he  disappeared.  No  one 
knew  where  he  went  or  what  became  of  him  ;   nor  was 
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anyone  ever  able  to  find  out.  He  was  gone  and  that 
was  all  that  we  knew. 

How  often  this  old  companion  of  mine  comes  back 
to  me,  in  sorrow,  now  as  I  think  of  his  end  !  And  how 
often  my  thoughts  have  followed  him  away  from  his 
old  home  ;  he,  deserted  and  hungry,  going  out  into 
the  wide  world  all  alone  !  I  would  give  something 
even  yet  to  know  what  his  fate  really  was.  But,  of 
course,  this  now,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  can  never  be 
known. 

Watch  has  made  me  look  at  all  dogs  since  with  a 
kindly  eye.  My  neighbour,  on  one  side,  for  I  live  in 
a  small  town,  has  two  dogs  ;  and  I  call  them  "  mine  ". 
They  are  very  friendly.  One  is  a  large  Scotch  collie, 
we  call  him  "  Jack  "  ;  the  other  is  a  small  fox-terrier, 
"  Laddie  ".  Jack  is  a  great  lumbering,  handsome  dog, 
with  a  shaggy  coat  of  hair,  a  beautiful  chocolate  brown 
on  his  back  and  shading  to  a  soft,  creamy  tan  below. 
When  he  lies  down,  he  crosses  his  front  legs,  as  if  to 
make  you  think  he  was  devotional  in  spirit.  And  when 
you  hear  his  heavy,  low-pitched  bark,  at  night,  it 
always  seems  to  remind  you  that  you  have  protection. 

Laddie  is  a  nervous  pup,  never  can  be  quiet  a  minute  ; 
runs  along  beside  the  lawn-mower,  barking  at  every 
step  his  master  takes,  is  always  digging  under  the 
stable  and  coalhouse  for  rats,  runs  away  from  home  and 
is  gone  for  days, — but  always  comes  back.  In  fact  he 
is  only  a  pup,  less  than  a  year  old  ;  while  Jack,  who 
has  passed  his  ninth  year,  has  a  great  time  overseeing 
him,  in  a  fatherly  sort  of  a  way. 

The  other  day  I  was  mowing  my  lawn,  when  suddenly 
I  heard  a  barking  and  a  yelping  and  a  rush  and  a 
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rustling  of  feet,  and  then  Laddie  burst  upon  me  and 
passed  with  a  howl  and  a  yelp.  He  came  through  the 
gateway  in  the  close-board  fence  on  the  south  side  and 
went  tearing  and  howling  across  my  yard  to  his  own 
house  on  the  north.  He  was  going  with  the  speed,  and 
the  noise  too,  of  a  cyclone.  Someone  had  tied  an  open 
newspaper  to  the  stump  of  his  short  tail  and  it  was 
fluttering  in  the  wind.  It  made  a  show,  to  him,  doubt- 
less of  great  size,  but  had  little  weight.  And  so  this 
spectre,  ghoul  or  ghost, — whatever  it  was,  he  didn't 
know, — was  following  him  relentlessly  in  his  mad 
flight  to  his  home. 

It  seems  there  is  a  lady-love  of  his,  on  the  south  side, 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  visit,  perhaps  too  often, 
as  some  one  thought,  and  hence  the  paper.  Jack, 
hearing  the  noise  met  him  as  he  came  dashing  through 
his  own  gate,  with  two  or  three  deep,  loud  barks  and 
a  bound  and  then  a  look  of  mingled  consternation  and 
disgust  as  if  to  say  :  "  Oh  !  you  young  fool !  If  you 
would  only  stay  at  home  and  behave  yourself,  like 
I  do,  such  things  as  this  would  never  happen." 

But  Laddie  was  soon  over  this  adventure  ;  and  then 
came  another  ;  for  a  few  days  later  he  was  seen,  amid 
a  flutter  and  a  flurry  and  a  cackle  of  all  the  chickens 
of  the  yard,  making  away  with  a  young  chick  in  his 
mouth.  All  the  people  of  the  household  turned  out  and 
gave  chase.  He  seemed  to  think  it  great  sport  and 
skilfully  evading  them,  held  on  to  his  chick.  Before 
he  could  be  captured,  the  chick,  to  the  sorrow  of  all, 
was  dead.  I  say,  "  to  the  sorrow  of  all  ",  for  Laddie 
himself  had  to  be  punished  for  this  transgression,  and 
that  perhaps  made  him  the  most  sorry  of  all.     But 
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even  this  did  not  cure  him  of  his  proclivity  for  mischief. 

A  few  days  later  he  was  seen  coming  out  of  the 
hen-house  with  the  shell  of  an  egg  in  his  mouth.  "  Look 
at  that  dog  !  Sucking  eggs  !  "  was  the  cry,  and  then  the 
pursuit  commenced.  But  the  pursuit  became  a  race  ; 
and  Laddie  was  too  fleet  of  foot  for  the  others.  He  could 
not  be  overhauled  and  so  he  escaped  with  his  egg-shell. 
And  thus  his  diversions  went  on.  Only  the  other  day 
my  wife  washed  some  sheets  and  spread  them  on  the 
grass,  in  the  backyard  to  dry.  Laddie  saw  them  and 
thought  they  were  placed  there  for  him  to  play  on  ; 
and  when  my  wife  went  out  to  chase  him  away,  he  was 
in  great  glee.  He  jumped  and  barked  ;  he  actually  laid 
down  and  rolled  on  the  sheets,  and  seemed  determined 
to  have  as  much  fun  out  of  the  occasion  as  possible. 
Were  they  not  placed  there  for  that  purpose  ? 

How  much  commotion  that  pup  has  caused  !  It 
might  be  supposed  that  he  was  a  liability,  rather  than 
an  asset  ;  but  this  was  hardly  true.  He  was  such  an 
affectionate  little  fellow,  and  so  demonstrative  about 
it,  that  you  could  hardly  help  loving  him.  He  would 
meet  you  at  the  street,  so  glad  to  see  you,  that  your 
heart  must  be  of  stone  not  to  be  touched  by  it.  He 
would  play  around  your  steps,  barking  all  the  way  up 
the  front  walk.  The  whole  neighbourhood  knew  you 
were  coming  home  ;  he  proclaimed  it  so  vigorously  ; 
and  so  vociferously  gave  notice,  that  every  one  should 
be  glad  of  it. 

And  like  a  fool  dog  that  he  was,  he  was  always  in 
trouble,  never,  however,  of  a  very  serious  kind.  It  was 
always  without  malice  on  his  part.  He  never  meant 
to  hurt  any  person  or  anything.     The  consequences 
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were  usually,  like  the  paper  to  his  tail,  the  most  serious 
to  himself.  So  you  felt  drawn  to  him,  by  the  very  fact 
that  he  was  always  in  need  of  a  friend.  We  naturally 
befriend  innocence  ;  and  when  it  is  in  trouble,  if  only 
because  of  ignorance,  we  especially  like  to  be  called  to 
rescue  the  perishing. 

Jack's  method  was  altogether  different  from  Laddie's. 
He  looked  upon  all  this  friskiness  of  Laddie  with 
undisguised  contempt.  He  met  his  master  at  the 
street  too,  but  with  becoming  dignity,  looking  up  at 
him  with  a  great  earnest  look  and  with  a  contented  wag 
of  his  big,  bushy  tail  and  then  he  lumbered  along,  at 
a  respectful  distance  behind  him,  to  the  door.  But 
sometimes  he  forgot  himself  and  got  off  his  dignity 
too. 

One  morning  my  wife  heard  a  hurrying  and  a  scurry- 
ing at  our  back-door  and  upon  looking  out  to  see  the 
cause  of  all  the  barking  and  yelping  that  was  going 
on,  she  saw  Laddie  on  the  back-porch  in  a  perfect 
frenzy  of  excitement,  while  on  the  pavement  below  was 
Jack  on  his  haunches,  looking  up  and  barking  himself 
hoarse.  The  cause  of  all  this  commotion  was  apparent  ; 
for  on  the  top  railing  of  the  porch,  was  a  black  cat  with 
her  back  up,  snarling  and  spitting  defiance  at  both  and 
evidently  determined  to  hold  her  own  against  all 
comers.  And  that  she  did.  Laddie  dared  not  go  up  ; 
and  she  would  not  come  down.  Stay  there  she  would 
and  did,  till  her  enemies  abandoned  the  field  and  went 
their  way.  And  then  she  quietly  descended  and  went 
hers.  She  was  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  there  was 
room  enough  in  this  world  for  us  all,  if  we  would  only 
believe  it.    The  encounter  which  Laddie,  now  supported 
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by  Jack,  had  attempted  to  precipitate  against  her,  had 
resulted  harmlessly.  There  was  no  loss  of  life  and  no 
wounds ;  but  this  was  all  owing  to  pussy's  quick 
appreciation  of  her  rights  and  her  duties. 

I  must,  however,  confess  that  all  of  Jack's  depreda- 
tions did  not  result  so  harmlessly.  One  certain  instance 
I  can  mention  of  another  kind.  One  winter  day,  my 
wife  baked  a  custard  pudding  for  our  dinner.  The 
weather  at  the  time  was  very  cold  and  the  custard 
was  set  on  the  floor  of  the  back-porch  to  cool.  Here 
Jack  discovered  it ;  and  while  we  within  on  the  slim 
diet  of  the  earlier  courses,  discussed  the  merits  of  the 
pudding,  he  devoured  it  and  removed  all  need  for 
further  argument.  So  when  my  wife  went  to  get  the 
pudding,  she  could  only  exclaim  :  "  Oh  !  my  cus- 
tard !  "  It  was  gone  and  Jack  had  licked  the  dish. 
When  we  looked  out  to  see  what  had  become  of  him, 
there  he  lay  on  his  own  doorstep,  beyond  the  fence, 
apparently  comfortable  and  happy. 

At  that  moment  another  dog  was  passing  in  the 
street  and  Jack  raised  his  head  good-humouredly  to 
bark  at  him.  "  Bow !  wow  !  "  It  was  just  a  passing 
greeting  between  friends.  "  I  have  had  my  dinner 
and  a  good  one,  too,"  he  seemed  to  say  ;  "  now  you  go 
and  get  yours."  But  he  was  too  lazy  even  to  get  up 
and  run  after  the  other  dog.  And  so  we  could  only 
laugh  at  our  misfortune ;  as  we  have  laughed  many 
times  since,  at  it.  And,  I  guess,  the  laugh  has  been 
worth  more  to  us  than  the  pudding. 

So  have  we  not  reason  to  be  thankful  for  these 
household  companions.  They  afford  us  much  diversion, 
at  little  cost.    It  is  true,  that  they  are  not,  ordinarily, 
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money-making  investments.  But  we  do  not  place  a 
money  value  on  everything.  They  do  afford  us  relaxa- 
tion ;  and  they  cultivate  the  affections.  They  are 
affectionate  themselves  and  make  us  so.  Once,  I  had 
a  cat  that  habitually  met  me  on  the  walk  from  the 
street  to  the  house,  bounding  playfully  up  the  trees, 
by  the  path.  I  always  let  her  in  for  a  short  hour  while 
I  rested  preparatory  to  retiring.  There  she  lay,  purring 
on  the  rug  before  the  fire,  so  contentedly  that  she  put 
me  in  good  humour  for  the  night. 

Then  she  was  let  out  to  go  to  a  warm  nest  I  had 
made  for  her  in  the  wash-room,  to  which  she  had 
access  from  without,  at  her  own  pleasure.  She  always 
lightened  my  home-coming  and  made  me  feel  welcome. 
And  has  not  the  thought  of  these  pets  many  a  time 
relieved  the  tension  of  a  hard  day's  work  ?  When 
others  may  have  supposed  that  my  thoughts  were 
within  the  four  walls  of  my  room,  absorbed  with  hard, 
dry  facts,  they  have  sometimes  been  far  away  among 
these  objects  of  my  affections.  And  they  have  been 
worth  all  that  they  cost ;  for  there  is  something  in- 
expressibly dear  in  these  old  associations  of  a  life-time. 
They  call  back  the  affections  to  the  simple  pleasures 
of  one's  home  and  form  a  part  of  it ;  enter  into  one's 
life  and  make  it  happier. 
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OF    WAR 

IT  not  infrequently  happens  that  some  stalwart  doer 
of  the  world's  rough  work,  lays  down  his  burden, 
at  last,  and  dies,  as  soon  as  his  work  is  finished.  Then 
others  rush  in  and  claim  the  reward  that  really  belongs 
to  him,  the  fame  and  the  credit  for  what  he  has  done. 
They  receive  both,  and  thus  he  goes  empty  away.  Of 
no  one  can  this  more  truthfully  be  said  than  of  Edwin 
M.  Stanton.  The  herculean  labour  that  he  performed, 
in  the  War  Department,  during  the  years  of  the  American 
Civil  War,  was  his  life-work.  He  wore  himself  out  at 
it  and  when  the  war  closed  and  his  trials,  with  Andrew 
Johnson,  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  the  fruits  of  those 
hard  years,  were  over,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  a  pre- 
maturely old  man,  his  naturally  rugged  constitution 
shattered,  his  health  gone,  he  passed  away,  leaving  no 
influential  family  to  gather  up  the  threads  of  his  hard- 
spent  life  and  weave  them  into  an  attractive  story 
and  thus  show  posterity  what  his  worth  really  was. 
So  to  others  went  much  of  the  credit  for  the  work 
he  did. 

Besides,  Stanton's  fame,  if  not  altogether  neglected, 
has  been,  at  least,  obscured  by  the  reproach,  which 
enemies  have  heaped  upon  it.    His  position  at  the  head 
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of  the  great  department  that  controlled  the  military 
arm  of  the  Government  was  one  of  great  difficulty  and 
responsibility.  He  had  many  appointments  to  make 
to  fill  places  in  the  army  ;  and  there  were  enough  dis- 
appointed aspirants  for  his  favours  to  make  a  host  of 
these  detractors.  Applicants  for  promotion  swarmed 
about  his  office  in  such  numbers  that  they  became  so 
troublesome  at  last,  that,  as  a  means  of  self-defence, 
as  well  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  service,  he  placed 
a  large  standing  desk  in  his  office,  before  which  he 
obliged  them  to  file  and  in  audible  tones  present  their 
claims  for  consideration.  Thus  the  applications  were 
made  openly  and  in  the  hearing  of  others.  Of  course, 
many  of  the  applicants,  in  fact  most  of  them,  had  to 
be  disappointed.  There  were  not  nearly  offices  enough 
for  all.  And  naturally  this  windy  crowd  was  heard  in 
detraction  as  soon  as  his  official  life  had  closed.  But 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country,  that 
he  had  helped  Lincoln  and  Grant  to  save,  ignorant  of 
the  quiet  work  that  selected  the  efficient  men  to  lead 
the  armies,  provided  the  means  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
troops  and  aided  to  plan  the  campaigns  that  closed  the 
war  and  brought  success  to  our  arms,  overlooked  the 
merit  of  his  work.  His  official  life  proved  to  him  a 
hard,  thankless,  ill-paid  and  unrequited  task.  But  its 
great  importance  is  not  to  be  under-estimated. 

Some  incidents  of  his  early  life  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing. He  was  born  at  Stenbenville,  Ohio,  on  the  19th 
December,  1814.  When  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  he 
lost  his  father,  a  physician  of  standing.  But  this  was 
not  the  boy's  only  misfortune  ;  for  the  father  died 
poor,  so  poor  that  of  property,  there  was  nothing  of 
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value,  save  a  modest  home  ;  and  the  family  was  among 
strangers.  There  were  four  of  the  children,  Edwin 
being  the  eldest.  His  mother  was  heart-broken  over 
her  really  pitiable  position.  She  was  herself  without 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  earn  money  ;  and  encumbered 
as  she  was  with  the  care  of  four  children,  she  would 
not  be  able  to  leave  the  home  even  if  she  did  have  the 
ability  to  pursue  a  gainful  employment.  By  a  burst 
of  tears  over  her  really  pitiable  situation,  in  the  presence 
of  her  little  ones,  the  quick  sensibilities  of  the  boy, 
Edwin,  were  touched ;  and  throwing  his  arms  around 
her  neck,  he  cried  out :  "  Never  mind,  Mother,  I  will 
take  care  of  you."  And  so  he  did.  She  never  married 
again ;  and,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  her  stay 
and  her  support.  The  incident  seems  to  have  made 
a  deep  impression  on  him. 

Kind  friends  to  assist  him  were  not  wanting ;  and 
two  of  these  are  never  to  be  forgotten.  They  were  her 
legal  adviser,  Daniel  L.  Collier,  and  the  Probate  Judge 
of  the  County,  James  Turnbull.  They  helped  the 
family  intelligently,  not  by  gifts  of  money,  not  by 
removing  the  necessity  for  exertion,  but  by  opening 
the  door  of  opportunity  to  Edwin  and  showing  him 
how  to  help  himself  and  thus  help  the  others.  Thus 
he  was  taught  self-reliance  and  industry;  and  these 
lessons  he  was  quick  to  learn. 

Turnbull  had  a  book-store  in  Stenbenville ;  and 
within  a  few  months  after  his  father's  death,  Edwin 
was  given  employment  there.  His  business  was  to  sell 
books  and  stationery  ;  and  he  became  such  an  adept  at 
this,  that  it  was  said  that  the  only  criticism  ever  made 
of  him,  in  the  store,  was  that  he  was  occasionally  so 
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absorbed  in  the  book  he  was  reading,  that  the  cus- 
tomers had  to  wait  for  him  to  get  through  before  they 
could  be  waited  on.  But  in  compensation  for  this, 
there  was  the  fact  that,  in  this  store,  he  acquired  a 
taste  for  reading  and  a  love  for  books  that  continued 
with  him  through  life.  His  services  in  the  store  were 
certainly  acceptable,  for  at  the  expiration  of  two  years, 
he  was  sent  to  Columbus,  the  capital  of  the  State,  to 
work  in  a  branch  store,  which  Turnbull  was  establish- 
ing there. 

It  was  while  in  Columbus  that  Edwin  fell  in  love 
with  Mary  Lampson,  the  bright  and  interesting  girl 
whom  he  later  married.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an 
Episcopal  clergyman,  well-raised,  carefully  educated, 
but,  of  course,  like  himself,  poor.  She  was  willing  to 
marry  him  and  willing  to  wait,  but  she  wished  him  to 
have  a  profession,  before  they  could  think  of  a  home. 
It  was  probably  through  her  influence  that,  when  he 
.  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  entered  Kenyon  College. 
She  was  an  Episcopalian  and  so  was  the  college  ;  while 
he  was  raised  a  Methodist.  The  college  was  located 
at  Gambier  only  a  few  miles  from  Columbus. 

With  his  limited  means  he  could  not  think  of  com- 
pleting the  course.  His  wages  up  to  this  time  had  gone 
mainly  to  the  mother,  for  the  support  of  the  family, 
but  even  with  this  help,  it  had  been  found  necessary 
to  sell  the  home.  But  he  did  secure  for  himself  a  year 
at  college.  It  was  only  a  year.  His  frail  resources 
could  afford  no  more ;  but  this  was  enough  to  make  a 
decided  change  in  his  life  and  give  him  a  start  towards 
a  professional  career.  Small  as  it  was,  with  some 
previous,  good  elementary  training,  it  fitted  him  to 
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begin  the  study  of  law;  which  he  did  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years. 

His  legal  preceptor  was  Judge  Daniel  Collier  of 
Stenbenville,  and  it  was  in  his  office  that  the  study 
was  pursued.  Collier  had  been  the  attorney  for  the 
family  in  the  settlement  of  his  father's  estate  and  had 
ever  since  watched  his  career  with  interest.  The 
family  were  looking  to  Edwin  for  help,  and  so  he 
applied  himself  diligently.  Everything  now  depended 
on  the  issue, — home  and  mother,  and  Mary  too.  But 
all  gathered  around  him,  alike  interested  in  the  result. 
He  knew  this  and  came  to  his  part,  the  real  work,  with 
his  whole  heart.  The  result  was  that  a  little  later,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
It  shows  something  of  the  capacity  of  the  lad  for  hard 
work,  that,  with  all  his  handicaps,  he  could  be  able  to 
enter  on  his  profession  at  this  early  age. 

He  commenced  the  practice  at  Cadiz,  the  seat  of 
Harrison,  the  adjoining  county  to  Jefferson,  where  he 
was  born.  Judge  Collier's  wise  and  faithful  friendship 
had  been  able  to  secure  him  a  partnership,  with  Chauncey 
Dewey,  an  old  practitioner,  who  had  an  established 
business.  Here  all  the  surroundings  were  good.  In 
fact  the  choice  of  location  could  hardly  have  been 
better.  Dewey  was  a  well-read  lawyer  and  a  good 
scholar,  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  at  Schenectady, 
N.Y.,  and  he  was  honest  and  upright ;  had  the  con- 
fidence of  the  community  ;  had  been  in  the  State 
Senate,  and,  therefore,  had  some  political  influence. 
But  he  was  of  a  retiring  disposition,  deprecated  contro- 
versy, was  slow  in  his  methods  of  work  and  in  speech, 
did  not  care  for  the  excitement  of  the  trial-table,  in 
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fact  was  not  fitted  for  it ;  and  so  was  willing  to  turn  that 
over  to  a  younger  man,  while  he  himself  sat  by  merely 
to  prompt  and  advise.  Following  this  bent  of  his 
character,  Dewey  actually  did  quit  the  practice  entirely 
within  the  next  few  years  and  devoted  himself,  for  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  to  the  more  congenial 
business  of  banking.  Under  these  circumstances,  with 
the  guidance  of  Dewey,  who  marked  out  the  line  of 
prosecution  or  defence ;  and  sat  by  his  side  to  give 
confidence  and  whispered  assistance,  during  the  trial, 
Stanton  was  thrust  forward  to  try  their  cases  in  court. 
He  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 
The  work  was  congenial  to  him.  He  was  a  born 
fighter,  delighted  to  be  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  and  to 
bear  his  part  in  the  public  eye. 

Stanton's  first  real  success  in  life  was  in  this  practice 
at  Cadiz.  He  was  at  the  office  early  and  late,  was  a 
great  worker.  He  would  be  in  the  court-room  all  day 
and  if  necessary  spend  the  following  night,  in  or  out 
of  his  office,  in  preparation  for  the  next  day.  He 
admired  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  sometimes  said  that 
small  men  did  all  the  work  of  the  world ;  and  he  was 
willing  to  do  his  part  of  it.  This  was  probably  suggested 
by  Dewey  who  was  a  large,  cumbersome,  slow  man. 
Stanton  himself  was  physically  strong  and  full  of 
nervous  energy.  He  impressed  people  so,  who  met 
him  only  casually.  From  the  start  he  made  money 
in  Cadiz  and  was  successful. 

He  doubtless  then  intended  to  make  Cadiz  his 
permanent  home.  He  bought  a  house,  which  was  one 
that  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  had  recently  built.  It 
stood  on  a  beautiful  knoll  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village 
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commanding  a  view  of  the  town  and  a  wide  stretch  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Dewey  had  traded  some 
land  for  it  and  then  made  a  contract  to  sell  it  to  Stanton. 
It  was  a  pleasant  cottage,  of  brick,  one-storey,  some 
rooms  in  the  attic,  with  dormer  windows.  It  was  not 
entirely  finished  when  it  came  into  Stanton's  hands  ; 
and  he  brought  a  carpenter  from  Stenbenville  to 
complete  it. 

It  was  to  this  house  that  Stanton  soon  brought 
Mary  Lampson,  his  bride,  "  a  sweet,  modest,  refined 
and  estimable  woman ",  as  she  was  described  by 
Bingham,  then  a  member  of  the  Cadiz  Bar,  who  knew 
her  well.  The  carpenter  boarded  with  the  Stantons 
while  doing  the  work,  on  the  house  ;  and  when  it  was 
finished,  there  were  eighty  dollars  due  to  him  for  his 
work.  Stanton  offered  him  an  acre  of  his  land  between 
the  house  and  the  town  in  payment  of  the  debt,  but 
the  carpenter,  not  wishing  the  land,  and  Stanton  not 
having  the  money,  he  gave  him  his  note,  and  this  he 
paid  when  it  came  due. 

It  was  understood  that  if  this  early  success  was  met 
in  Cadiz  Edwin  should  assume  the  whole  care  of  the 
family  his  father  had  left.  This  was  the  position 
they  all  looked  forward  to,  when  he  would  be  advanced 
to  the  Bar  and  become  settled  in  the  practices  of  his 
profession.  Accordingly  his  mother  and  sisters  soon 
removed  to  Cadiz  and  entered  the  home,  which  he  was 
establishing  there.  But  "  the  best  laid  plans  o'  mice 
and  men  gang  aft  a-glee  ".  They  did  not  like  the 
change  and  soon  returned  to  Stenbenville.  And  there 
the  sisters  soon  married  into  good  families.  This  left 
Stanton  and  his  wife  alone  to  occupy  the  Cadiz  home. 
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To  his  wife,  he  was  tenderly  attached  and,  of  course, 
their  home  life,  in  the  little  country  village,  was  a 
happy  one.  But  it  was  not  destined  to  continue  long. 
She  was  of  a  frail  constitution,  her  health  broke  down 
and  she  soon  faded  away,  and  a  few  years  later  she 
died.  With  his  deep,  impulsive  nature  his  grief  at  her 
loss  was  great.  He  was  inconsolable.  He  quit  his 
office  entirely  for  days  and  avoided  his  friends,  sought 
solitude  and  wanted  to  be  alone.  His  friends  feared 
that  his  mind  would  become  unbalanced  and,  indeed, 
there  was  some  ground  for  this,  for  his  only  brother  did 
commit  suicide.  Stanton,  however,  left  alone,  by 
degrees  composed  himself.  But  he  did  not  marry  again 
for  many  years  ;  and  the  modest  stone  which  he 
erected  to  mark  her  grave,  beside  that  of  his  father,  and 
the  chain  fence,  with  stone  posts,  with  which  he 
surrounded  the  lot,  remain  still  to  witness  his  devotion. 
Beside  her,  a  few  years  later,  was  laid  their  only  child, 
a.  son,  who  had  inherited  his  father's  energy  but, 
unfortunately,  also  his  mother's  delicate  constitution. 
Here  Stanton,  too,  doubtless  expected  to  be  laid  when 
his  stormy  life  was  ended,  but  events  ruled  other- 
wise. 

One  case  which  Stanton  tried  in  Cadiz,  owing  partly, 
perhaps,  to  the  prominence  of  the  parties,  is  still  well 
remembered.  The  suit  was  for  damages,  for  seduction 
under  promise  of  marriage.  Both  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  were  well  connected  and  belonged  to  the 
same  church.  When  the  civil  suit  was  brought,  the 
defendant  was  also  arrested  on  a  criminal  charge. 
Both  actions  were  instituted  on  the  day  that  the 
defendant  was  to  be  married  to  another  young  woman. 
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I  give  the  description  of  the  trial  of  the  civil  action  as 
the  circumstances  were  related  to  me  by  a  nephew  of 
the  plaintiff. 

11  I  remember  Stanton  well,"  he  says,  "  but  I  have 
no  recollection  of  seeing  him  try  any  case,  except  the 
suit  of  my  aunt  for  damages  for  seduction,  under 
promise  of  marriage.  She  was  a  nice  young  woman, 
nothing  ever  said  against  her  but  this.  She  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  family.  Her  father  was 
dead  ;  and  she  and  her  mother  lived  on  a  farm  the 
father  had  left.  The  defendant  was  a  neighbouring 
farmer's  son.  I  was  interested  and  heard  the  trial 
throughout.  The  case  was  set  for  Monday  and  the 
witnesses  were  subpoenaed  for  the  morning  of  that  day  ; 
but  the  trial  did  not  commence  till  after  noon.  It  drew 
a  large  crowd,  which  packed  the  court-room.  The 
plaintiff's  child,  a  girl,  was  already  born. 

"  The  day  of  the  trial,  she  and  her  folks  stopped 
at  McNutt's  hotel,  a  well-known  inn,  two  squares  from 
the  Court-House.  And  before  the  court  opened,  Stanton 
went  to  the  hotel  and  walked  up,  carrying  the  child  for 
her  to  the  court-room  ;  and  he  may  have  done  so, 
during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  at  other  times.  Stanton 
conducted  himself  in  the  trial  quietly  and  genteely, 
did  not  bully  the  witnesses  or  treat  the  other  lawyers 
or  the  court  with  discourtesy  or  want  of  respect,  as 
I  have  heard  charged  against  him  in  other  cases.  He 
made  a  very  forcible  argument  to  the  jury  and  got  a 
verdict.  The  criminal  case  was  never  tried  ;  and  the 
civil  one  was  settled  promptly,  probably  before  the 
jury  came  in  with  the  verdict.  The  plaintiff  afterwards 
married  and  removed  to  Iowa,  where  she  died.     Her 
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daughter  grew  up  there  and  became  a  very  pretty 
woman  and  was  well  married." 

"  Stanton  made  a  good  appearance  in  court,  weighed 
175  to  180  pounds  ;  five  feet  eight  to  ten  inches,  high ; 
about  the  style  of  '  Napoleon  men  ',  such  as  Major 
McKinley.  When  speaking,  he  stood  with  his  feet  well 
under  him  ;  head  up  ;  good  voice  ;  and  spoke  clearly 
and  distinctly,  as  if  he  had  confidence  in  himself.  He 
evidently  liked  publicity,  and  was  a  ready  fellow,  quick 
with  his  tongue  and  would  soon  have  made  a  mark 
anywhere, — as  he  did  in  Cadiz.  He  had  a  fine,  open 
countenance,  was  a  very  rapid  walker,  always  in  a 
hurry,  and  did  not  talk  much  to  people  in  the  street. 
Indeed,  it  was  sometimes  remarked  that  he  was  stiff 
and  proud  and  not  sociable. " 

This  brusqueness  of  manner  rather  grew  on  Stanton 
as  he  advanced  in  life.  He  was  always  a  busy  man 
and  could  give  little  time  to  the  amenities  of  life. 
General  Horace  Porter,  who  held  a  position  under  him, 
ill  the  V/ar  Department,  remarked  this.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  service  there,  Porter  wished  to  get  a  release 
from  the  Department  so  that  he  might  accompany 
General  Grant,  as  an  aide,  in  his  Virginia  campaign.  He 
made  the  application  to  Stanton,  with  fear  and  trembling. 
But  unexpectedly,  he  was  kindly  received,  though  the 
favour  he  asked  was  not  granted.  Afterwards  it  was, 
though  not,  however,  until  Grant  himself  had  interfered 
and  asked  it.  But  Porter's  fear  of  Stanton  was  not  the 
less  real.  It  was  probably  owing  to  Stanton's  manner 
and  to  a  certain  reputation  for  brusqueness  which  he 
had  acquired  in  Washington  that  Porter  said  that  this 
fear  of  Stanton  always  reminded  him  of  the  story  of 
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the  Frenchman  in  Paris,  in  the  time  of  Robespierre, 
who,  at  the  mention  of  that  name,  always  lifted  his  hat 
to  see  if  his  head  was  still  in  its  proper  place. 

Stanton,  while  in  Cadiz,  became  the  Prosecuting 
Attorney  for  Harrison  County.  This  was  the  only 
elective  office  he  ever  held.  The  others, — Reporter 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  United  States  Attorney- 
General,  Secretary  of  War  and  the  offer  of  a  place  on 
the  bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court ;  were 
all  by  appointment.  The  office  of  Prosecuting  Attorney 
was  probably  secured  for  him  by  Dewey,  his  partner. 
The  salary  was  fixed  by  the  Common  Pleas  Court ;  and 
was  not  large.  He  received  as  the  Journal  of  the  Court 
shows,  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  year  1838.  It  was 
paid  in  instalments, — sixty-six  dollars  at  the  May  term 
and  a  hundred  and  thirty-four  at  the  close  of  the 
November  term.    This  was  not  much. 

But  it  was  a  good  deal  to  Stanton  just  then.  And  as 
was  said  of  the  dollar  which  General  Washington  could 
throw  across  the  Potomac  River  at  Mount  Vernon,  it 
went  farther  in  those  days  than  now.  In  purchasing 
power,  it  was  at  least  five  times  as  great. 

Harrison  was  then  a  small  county  with  no  town  in 
it,  having  a  population  of  two  thousand.  It  was  also 
a  rural  county.  So  the  criminal  cases  were  not  usually 
of  a  grave  character.  For  Stanton's  first  term  they 
were,  one  for  burglary,  another  for  petit  larceny,  two 
for  assault  and  battery,  and  three  for  horse-stealing. 
And  this  was  a  pretty  fair  sample  of  the  work  of  the 
office.  But  the  position,  as  a  place  of  training  for  a 
young  man,  was  unsurpassed.  He  was  pretty  sure  of 
the  support  of  public  sentiment  and  of  the  sympathy 
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of  both  the  court  and  the  jury,  in  the  trial  of  his  cases. 
Indictments  were  not  apt  to  be  found  by  the  Grand 
Jury,  that  would  not  be  followed  by  a  conviction. 
Hence  the.  duties  of  the  ofhce  were  comparatively  easy 
to  perform.  And  being  alone  in  the  conduct  of  the 
cases,  he  was  taught  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the 
trial.  This  gave  him  self-reliance  and  a  certain  feeling 
of  ease  and  self-confidence,  in  the  conduct  of  cases.  All 
this  was  of  great  advantage  to  a  young  man  just 
commencing  his  career  at  the  Bar,  full  of  energy  and 
ambitious  to  succeed. 

All  of  this,  Stanton  was.  But  the  field  in  Harrison 
County  was  too  narrow  for  one  of  his  aspiring  genius. 
At  the  August  Term,  1839,  the  Journal  of  the  Court 
recites,  "  That  a  vacancy  had  occurred  in  the  office  of 
Prosecuting  Attorney  within  and  for  Harrison  County, 
by  the  removal  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  this  County. 
And  therefore  the  Court  appointed  Chauncey  Dewey  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  And  the  said  Dewey  thereupon  came 
into  the  Court  and  accepted  the  appointment  and 
having  taken  the  oath  required  by  law  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  said  office." 

Stanton,  during  the  previous  summer,  had  left  Cadiz 
with  his  family  and  returned  to  Stenbenville.  But  he 
never  forgot  his  early  friend  Dewey.  There  is  preserved 
in  the  Cadiz  Public  Library  a  beautiful  copy  of  Stanton's 
Reports,  as  Secretary  of  War.  They  are  handsomely 
bound  in  Turkish  Morocco,  finished  in  gilt  and  were 
presented  by  Stanton  to  Dewey  in  testimony  of  their 
early  friendship. 

Stenbenville  was  a  much  larger  town  than  Cadiz. 
It  was  on  the  Ohio  River,  the  great  highway  of  travel 
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in  those  days,  when  hard-surfaced  roads  and  railroads 
were  unknown.  It  was  midway  between  the  populous 
cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling  and,  therefore,  offered 
a  much  wider  field.  Here,  in  time,  great  cases  came  to 
Stanton,  the  Wheeling  Bridge  Case,  wherein  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  control  her  inland  waterways 
and  prevent  obstructions  to  their  free  navigation,  was 
involved.  Later  there  was  the  McCormick  Reaper  Case 
at  Cincinnati,  wherein  plain  Abraham  Lincoln  of 
Springfield,  Illinois,  then  only  a  country  lawyer,  was 
associate  counsel.  And  Stanton  is  said  to  have  elbowed 
Lincoln  out  of  the  case,  by  assuming  all  the  responsible 
parts  of  the  trial  himself. 

During  these  years  Stanton  worked  hard  ;  and  became 
a  great  lawyer.  He  was  sometimes  very  rough  in  the 
trial  of  a  case,  abusive  towards  witnesses,  insulting  to 
opposing  counsel,  often  not  sparing  the  Court.  It  was 
the  old  way  of  trying  a  law-suit,  much  in  vogue,  on  the 
frontier,  in  the  early  days.  It  was  well  calculated  to 
entertain  the  loungers  about  the  court-room,  befog 
the  jury  and  furnish  business  for  a  reviewing  Court. 
But  it  is  now  generally  discontinued.  Stanton,  in  more 
mature  years,  saw  the  evils  it  tended  to  and  abandoned 
such  practice.     However,  he  practised  it  then. 

It  is  related,  that  on  one  occasion,  in  these  early 
days,  his  uncle,  a  physician  and  a  Quaker,  was  produced 
as  a  professional  witness  against  him.  After  giving  the 
uncle  a  pretty  rough  cross-examination,  Edwin  referred 
to  his  testimony,  in  the  argument,  by  saying,  that  among 
other  fool  things  that  opposing  counsel  had  done,  in  the 
trial,  was  to  produce  his  old  uncle  to  testify  what  he 
knew  about  medicine,  that  he  might  be  a  very  nice  man, 
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but  as  for  knowing  anything  about  medicine ,  that  he 
never  did.  On  meeting  his  uncle  after  the  trial,  he 
sought  to  apologize,  for  what  he  had  said  about  him,  in 
the  court-room,  by  asking,  that  he  would  not  take 
offence  at  it,  for  he  was  a  lawyer  and  was  only  doing 
what  his  profession  required  him  to  do,  for  his  client. 
But  the  uncle  was  not  to  be  propitiated  in  any  such 
way  and  quickly  answered  :  "  Well,  Edwin,  if  thy 
profession  requires  thee  to  tell  such  lies,  I  think  thee 
had  better  choose  another." 

In  these  early  years,  Stanton  was  also  active  in 
politics.  In  1840,  he  had  a  political  debate  with 
John  A.  Bingham.  Stanton  was  a  Democrat  then  and 
Bingham  a  Whig.  I  give  Bingham's  account  of  it, 
from  notes  of  a  conversation  had  with  him  some  years 
after. 

"  A  Committee  of  three  on  each  side  arranged  the 
preliminaries,  and  the  debate  was  held  at  Wintersville, 
before  an  immense  crowd,  in  a  grove.  I  charged 
Van  Buren,  Stanton's  candidate,  with  having  violated 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  Almost  everything  was  reduced 
to  a  Constitutional  question,  in  those  days.  I  read 
from  a  pocket  edition  I  carried,  the  article  violated. 
Stanton  had  an  hour  to  open  ;  and  I  followed  for  an 
hour  and  a  half ;  and  then  he  closed  in  half  an  hour. 
He  used  a  ponderous  volume  of  State  Papers,  having 
a  copy  of  the  Constitution  in  the  back  of  it.  And  he 
read  his  copy,  denouncing  mine  as  spurious.  But  he 
skipped  a  line  in  reading  it  ;  and  when  he  closed  I  had 
no  right  to  reply.  But  I  was  mad  and  I  got  on  a  chair 
on  the  platform  and  charged  him  with  skipping  the  line 
and  challenged  him  to  another  debate.     He  said  that 
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he  had  to  go  to  Virginia,  just  across  the  river,  on 
business  the  day  I  named  and  could  not  meet  me  then. 
And  so  the  meeting  broke  up  in  a  row.  The  challenge, 
however,  was  renewed,  I  think,  through  the  papers ;  and 
Stanton  accepted  then  ;  and  we  debated  once  more, 
this  time  at  Bloomfield,  in  a  grove,  and  before  another 
large  crowd." 

This  was  the  end  of  the  debate.  Of  course  each 
party  claimed  the  victory  for  itself,  as  is  generally  the 
case.  The  Harrison  campaign,  with  its  log  cabin  and 
hard  cider  is  noted  still  as  having  more  noise  and  less 
sense  in  it  than  any  other  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
And  we  have  here  one  of  the  episodes  as  related  by  an 
actual  participant. 

This  was  not  the  only  time  that  these  two  rivals 
were  pitted  against  each  other.  They  met  again  at  the 
trial  of  a  murder  case  in  Stenbenville.  Bingham  was 
appointed  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  ;  Stanton  was  for 
the  defence.  Bingham  had  a  well-established  reputation 
even  then  in  this  neighbourhood,  for  eloquence.  Later 
it  became  country-wide.  He  was  also  popular,  much 
more  so  than  Stanton,  and  could  be  expected  to  have 
friends  on  the  jury,  who  would  easily  be  influenced  in 
his  favour.  Stanton  appreciated  this  ;  and  when  it  came 
to  the  argument,  the  Prosecuting  Attorney,  a  young 
man,  having  made  an  indifferent  plea,  Stanton,  who  was 
to  follow  him,  waived  his  right  to  argue  the  case,  for 
his  client,  and  thereby,  under  the  law,  deprived  Bingham 
of  the  right  to  speak.  He  thus  cut  Bingham  out  of  all 
part  in  the  closing  scene, — indeed  the  very  part  for  which 
he  had  been  specially  employed.  But  Bingham  took 
it  all  good-humoured! y  and  laughed  when  he  recalled  it. 
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In  1847,  still  reaching  out  for  a  wider  field,  Stanton 
removed  to  Pittsburgh.  A  choice  lay  between  this  city, 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  Columbus,  in  Ohio.  But  Stanton 
reflected  that  Stenbenville  and  Pittsburgh  were  both 
on  the  Ohio  River.  The  river-boat  was  the  ordinary 
means  of  conveyance  and  the  two  places  were  only 
seventy  miles  apart.  By  going  to  Pittsburgh  he  could 
spend  Sundays  with  his  mother  and  his  motherless 
boy,  in  the  old  home  at  Stenbenville.  But  if  he  went 
to  Columbus,  he  could  not  do  this,  in  fact,  could  seldom 
be  at  home  at  all,  for  the  distance  was  greater  and  the 
journey  would  have  to  be  made  by  coach,  for  there  was 
no  railroad. 

At  Pittsburgh,  as  in  Cadiz,  Stanton  had  as  a  partner, 
an  old  lawyer,  an  excellent  man,  with  an  established 
business.  Work  was  plenty  ;  and  he  delighted  in  that. 
It  was  while  here  that  he  tried  the  Covenanter  Church 
case.  It  involved  many  questions  of  Church  polity 
and  the  rules  of  church  discipline,  in  that  denomination. 
It  was  a  rare  case  in  Law,  with  intricate  and  complex 
questions  of  fact.  And  yet  upon  this  church  quarrel, 
depended  the  title  to  some  very  valuable  real  estate. 
With  no  previous  knowledge  of  it,  yet  within  two  weeks, 
Stanton  mastered  it,  in  all  its  details  of  law,  and  fact, 
and  church  polity,  and  history.  It  required  him  to 
study  over  1000  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history  and 
examine  critically  the  yearly  proceedings  of  church 
courts,  synods  and  assemblies,  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  But  this  he  did ;  and  his  preparation  was  so 
thorough,  that,  when  he  came  to  the  trial,  he  occupied 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  statement  of  the  case  ;  and 
when  he  sat  down,  he  had  shown  such  perfect  mastery 
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of  his  subject  that  one  of  the  older  ministers  present, 
asked  him  if  he  had  not  been  educated  for  the  ministry. 
He  tried  the  case  as  if  it  had  been  his  life-work,  and 
was  successful.  But  when  it  was  done,  he  coolly  turned 
to  other  business,  as  if  this  had  been  only  an  incident 
in  his  busy  life. 

The  removal  to  Pittsburgh  in  time  brought  other 
changes.  Since  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  had  maintained 
a  home  with  his  mother.  She  was  attached  to  Stenben- 
ville  and  her  old  neighbours.  And  she  had  two  married 
daughters  living  there.  So  she  never  removed  to 
Pittsburgh.  He  occupied  rooms  there  during  the  week, 
going  to  Stenbenville  usually  to  spend  Sundays.  So 
that  for  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
in  1844,  he  had  no  separate  home  of  his  own.  But  now 
he  felt  that  his  enlarged  means  and  his  continuous 
employment,  away  from  Stenbenville,  required  a 
different  manner  of  life.  So  in  1856,  he  married  Miss 
Ellen  M.  Hutchinson,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Pittsburgh.  And  the  same  fall  he  removed 
to  Washington. 

Bingham  explains  this  removal,  by  saying  that 
Stanton  was  ambitious  and  that  the  removal  from 
Buchanan's  and  Black's  home  State,  (the  former,  the 
President  ;  and,  the  latter,  his  Attorney-General),  to  the 
Capital  was  made  for  political  promotion.  This  may 
have  been  true.  Certain  it  is,  that  Black  soon  after 
employed  Stanton  to  represent  the  Government  in 
some  California  Land-fraud  cases,  wherein  many  acres 
of  valuable  land,  sought  to  be  pre-empted,  under 
fraudulent  titles,  by  dishonest  land-jobbers,  were  hoped 
to  be  reclaimed.     The  Government  asked  to  recover 
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them.  Stanton  went  to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  this 
mission  and,  after  months  of  herculean  labour,  returned 
victorious. 

This  result  raised  him  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Administration ;  for  the  cases  had  attracted  wide 
attention.  Soon  after  this,  when  Black  was  promoted, 
from  his  place  as  Attorney-General,  in  the  Cabinet,  to 
Secretary  of  State,  on  his  recommendation,  Stanton 
was  appointed,  by  Buchanan,  Attorney-General.  So 
that  whether  Stanton  sought  promotion  by  his  removal 
to  Washington,  as  surmised  by  Bingham,  or  not,  certain 
it  is  that  political  promotion  did  follow  the  removal. 
It  was  thus  that  Stanton  entered  upon  his  wider  career. 
His  years  of  preparation  and,  in  some  sense  of  probation, 
were  now  ended  ;  and  henceforth  he  became  a  National 
figure  ;  and,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  impressed  his 
great  personality,  upon  the  destiny  of  his  country. 

Stanton  entered  the  Cabinet,  at  a  time,  when  the 
country  was,  perhaps,  in  the  most  discouraging  situa- 
tion that  it  ever  occupied.  A  Secession  Ordinance  had 
been  passed  by  South  Carolina.  The  right  to  secede 
had  been  boldly  asserted  and  was  being  plausibly  main- 
tained. There  were  many  North  as  well  as  South,  who 
believed  that  the  Southern  States  had  a  legal  right  to, 
and  could,  withdraw  from  the  Union.  Buchanan,  the 
President,  was  in  doubt  as  to  what  his  powers  and  his 
duties  were,  in  this  new  crisis,  that  was  suddenly  thrust 
upon  him.  There  was  no  time  given  him  for  reflection. 
His  first  impulse  was,  that,  as  his  term  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  he  would  endeavour  to  do  nothing  and  so  just 
hand  this  embarrassing  situation  over  to  his  successor. 
But  it  was  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  any  such  way.    It 
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was  too  big  and  too  pressing.  The  members  of  his 
own  Cabinet  were  resigning  and  some  of  them  were 
going  south  to  join  the  Confederacy.  This  was  bringing 
the  situation  pretty  near  home. 

The  advice  that  Black,  his  Attorney-General  and, 
therefore,  his  legal  adviser,  had  given,  had  proved  bad. 
Black  himself  saw  this  and  was  ready  to  change  it. 
Fortunately,  Stanton  was  just  home  from  California 
and  he  was  a  good  lawyer  and  as  Black  now  knew,  a 
man  of  great  industry  and  of  a  dominant  personality. 
His  stern,  combative  nature,  with  clear  convictions,  and 
the  courage  to  support  them,  were  much  needed  to  put 
backbone  in  Buchanan's  tottering  Cabinet.  Accord- 
ingly, he  was  called  to  the  office  of  Attorney-General, 
not  because  he  wanted  the  place,  not  because  his  friends 
wanted  it  for  him,  but  because  he  was  needed  there, — 
needed  by  Black  and,  as  Black  felt,  needed  by  Buchanan. 

Stanton  accepted  the  office  ;  and  thus  he  was  intro- 
duced to  a  place  in  the  Cabinet.  And  he  became  the 
greatest  Cabinet  officer  the  country  ever  had.  He 
continued  there  under  three  Presidents, — Buchanan, 
Lincoln  and  Johnson.  He  represented  a  different 
character  in  each  Administration ;  but  he  was  a 
decided  force  in  all  three.  In  Buchanan's  Cabinet,  he 
represented  the  Union ;  in  Lincoln's,  war  to  the  knife 
against  secession ;  and  in  Johnson's,  a  Reconstructed 
South,  with  Loyal  Elements  in  control.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  Buchanan  and  Lincoln  and  contributed 
largely  to  their  fame.  He  was  opposed  by  Johnson  ; 
and  the  clash  ended  with  Johnson's  impeachment.  The 
effort  to  depose  Johnson  failed,  in  the  Senate,  but  no 
party  would  re-nominate  him  and  so  he  was  retired 
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ultimately.  So  that  Stanton  was  really  successful  in 
all  three  of  the  characters  he  represented. 

When  Stanton  entered  Buchanan's  Cabinet  the 
absorbing  question  was  whether  Fort  Sumpter  should 
be  given  up.  This  fort  was  in  Charleston  Harbour. 
There,  its  flag  was  flaunting  defiance  to  the  Confederacy, 
in  the  very  city  where  Secession  was  born.  The  South 
was  embarrassed.  But  she  hesitated  to  resort  to  force. 
If  the  flag  of  the  Union  was  fired  on,  that  might  pre- 
cipitate war ;  and  war,  the  South  wished  to  avoid.  She 
hoped  for  a  peaceable  separation.  Buchanan  wished 
also  to  avoid  war.  But  the  issue  as  it  presented  itself 
to  him  was,  could  he  avoid  war  and  not  surrender  the 
fort  ?  Here  he  was  halting  between  the  choice  of  one 
of  two  evils,  war  or  surrender. 

It  was  in  this  doubtful  state  that  Stanton  found  him. 
Stanton  promptly  threw  himself  into  the  breach  and 
declared  that  it  was  disloyal  to  even  discuss  such  a 
question  as  the  surrender  of  the  fort  and  that  it  would 
be  treason  to  participate  in  such  an  act.  Benedict 
Arnold  had  been  branded  as  a  traitor  for  plotting  to 
surrender  West  Point ;  and  was  the  situation  different 
here  ?  Could  Buchanan,  the  President,  become  a  second 
Benedict  Arnold  and  traitorously  surrender  his  trust  to 
the  enemy  ? 

This  was  stating  the  case  strongly.  But  that  was 
Stanton's  way.  He  was  a  strong  man  and  always 
expressed  himself,  so  that  there  could  be  no  mistaking 
his  position.  Just  now  it  called  a  quick  halt  on  this 
Cabinet  talk  about  a  surrender.  For  the  remainder  of 
Buchanan's  term,  the  fate  of  Fort  Sumpter  was  settled. 
It  would  not  be  surrendered. 
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Stanton,  though  he  had  always,  up  to  this  time, 
been  a  Democrat  and  a  radical  one  too,  was  a  staunch 
upholder  of  the  Union.  He  had  a  deep  conviction  of 
its  importance.  He  saw  the  blessings  it  had  brought, 
in  the  past,  and  hoped  for  a  continuance  of  them,  in 
the  future.  He  was  a  believer  too,  in  a  strong  central 
Government.  He  would  not  abate  one  jot  of  its  pre- 
rogatives. A  collection  of  discordant  Colonies  and  of 
weak  States,  later  under  the  Confederation,  as  he 
thought,  had  been  merged,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  in  one  strong  Republic  ;  able  to  cope  on 
equal  terms  with  the  great  nations  of  Europe  and  to 
exert  a  controlling  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  If  the  rights  of  one  of  the  States  were 
invaded,  the  strong  arm  of  the  Union  could  be  raised 
in  its  defence.  Thus  the  fisheries  of  New  England  and 
the  fur  trade  of  the  Pacific  slope  had  been  made  safe 
for  our  people.  Internal  affairs,  those  of  local  import- 
ance only,  could  be  attended  to  by  the  States.  Their 
courts  could  have  jurisdiction  to  settle  finally  the  contro- 
versies of  their  citizens.  But  the  national  tribunals 
must  settle  disputes  arising  between  the  different 
States  or  the  citizens  of  different  States.  The 
experiment  had  been  tried  ;  and  now  it  was  known 
that  the  Union  had  made  us  a  great  and  a  strong 
people,  prosperous  at  home  and  respected  abroad. 
But  the  establishment  of  this  Confederacy  would 
necessarily  operate  to  divide  our  resources,  weaken 
our  powers  and  create  a  jarring  neighbouring  nation 
of  dissimilar  institutions,  a  rival  at  home,  ready 
to  quarrel  upon  every  pretext,  and  a  mischief  maker 
abroad,  eager  to  cause  us  foreign  wars. 
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As  a  lawyer  Stanton  felt  that  the  Constitution  had 
made  the  Union  perpetual.  It  could  not  be  dissolved 
merely  to  satisfy  the  passionate  outburst  of  a  dis- 
appointed section,  angered  by  the  result  of  an  adverse 
election.  It  was  held  together  by  no  such  rope  of  sand. 
It  was  not  a  contract  at  all ;  but  a  deliberately  formed 
and  organized  government,  deriving  its  powers  from 
the  people,  who  created  it.  But  if  it  were  only  a 
contract,  it  could  not  be  annulled  by  one  party  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  and  that  consent  was  wanting. 
Physically  we  could  not  separate.  The  territory 
occupied  was  all  adjacent.  No  part  of  it  could  be 
removed.  And  in  pursuance  of  a  settled  policy,  im- 
provements had  been  made  both  North  and  South. 
Harbours  had  been  opened  up,  lighthouses  built,  rivers 
dredged  and  roads  built, — all,  by  the  common  funds 
of  the  whole  nation.  These  improvements  could 
neither  be  divided  nor  removed.  We  were  thus  one 
compact  Nation  ;  united  by  law  and  by  nature,  and 
must  remain  so.  This  was  not  only  our  interest,  but 
our  legal  obligation  and  our  necessity. 

It  was  to  the  support  of  these  principles  that  Stanton 
devoted  himself  industriously,  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Buchanan.  His  opportunity  for  doing  good  was 
exceptional.  He  was  the  Attorney-General  and,  as 
such,  was  the  law-giver  of  the  Administration, — the 
legal  adviser  of  both  the  President  and  his  Cabinet. 
Standing  upon  this  vantage  ground,  he  boldly  and 
firmly  insisted  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  the 
treason  of  Secession.  And  here,  he  continued  to  stand. 
It  was  a  great  work.  It  established  his  own  fame.  It 
rescued  the  closing  months  of  Buchanan's  Administra- 
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tion  from  the  threatened  dishonour  and  disgrace  that 
confronted  it.  And  it  materially  aided  to  lift  the  North 
from  the  slough  of  despond  into  which  she  was  falling. 
It  was  a  mission  worthy  of  a  great  man  ;  and  it  was 
of  incalculable  service  to  the  country. 

At  the  close  of  Buchanan's  term,  Stanton  with  the 
rest  of  the  Cabinet  went  out  of  office.  He  had  not 
voted  for  Lincoln,  though  he  had  not  taken  any  active 
part  in  the  campaign  against  him.  Of  late  years,  he 
had  been  absorbed  with  his  law  business,  and  since 
the  days  of  the  Bingham  Debate  he  had  really  taken 
little  active  part  in  political  campaigns.  His  removals, 
from  place  to  place,  had  made  elective  office,  for  him, 
out  of  the  question ;  and  he  was  not  a  man  likely  to 
bother  much  with  things,  in  which  he  was  not  con- 
cerned.   He  was  too  busy. 

Lincoln  had,  however,  known  him  since  the  days  of 
their  association  in  the  McCormick  Reaper  Case,  at 
Cincinnati ;  and  he  appreciated  Stanton's  ability. 
But  Stanton  had  evidently  not  formed  a  high  estimate 
of  Lincoln.  This  was  shown  by  his  elbowing  him  out 
of  his  part  of  the  trial  of  that  case,  and  trying  it  him- 
self. He  did  not  call  on  Lincoln  when  he  came  to 
Washington  to  be  inaugurated  and,  indeed,  never  spoke 
to  him  after  his  election,  till  Lincoln  appointed  him 
Secretary  of  War. 

But  Stanton  did  know  McClellan,  who  had  become 
the  head  of  the  army.  They  were  both  Democrats. 
And  in  some  conversations  they  had,  each  probably 
revealed  to  the  other,  his  conviction  that  Lincoln  was 
unfit  to  direct  the  military  movements  of  the  North. 
And  hence  probably    it    was  that   McClellan  quietly 
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contributed  to  Stanton's  appointment.  Cameron 
recognizing  his  own  unfitness  for  the  head  of  the  War 
Department,  in  such  strenuous  times,  had  resigned. 
Some  more  vigorous  man  had  to  be  found  to  take  his 
place.  Stanton  was  recently  from  Pennsylvania, 
Cameron's  State;  geographically  he  was  acceptable.  So 
Lincoln  appointed  Stanton.  He  entered  the  office  on 
the  20th  day  of  January,  1862,  when  the  fortunes  of 
the  North  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.  And  he  at  once 
infused  a  new  vigour  into  the  Department.  His 
tremendous  energy  there,  was  not  misplaced. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  Stanton  and  McClellan  so 
friendly.  They  were,  indeed,  very  much  unlike.  But 
politics  and  the  seething  roar  of  the  war  clouds  about 
Washington  had  probably  drawn  them  together.  They 
were  of  the  same  party  and  McClellan  was  the  head 
of  the  army,  and  Stanton  saw  his  dangers  and  his 
responsibilities.  Appreciating  this,  they  continued 
friendly  for  some  time  ;  indeed,  until  McClellan's  in- 
competency became  so  apparent  that  he  had  to  be 
retired.  But  even  then  Lincoln,  and  not  Stanton,  took 
the  responsibility,  at  last,  of  removing  him. 

McClellan  was  a  clean  man  and  a  good  disciplinarian 
and,  like  Buell  in  the  West,  was  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  disciplining  and  organizing  an  army.  But  both  lacked 
the  qualifications  for  general  command  in  the  field. 
McClellan's  attempt  to  capture  Richmond  by  the 
Peninsula  Campaign,  resulted  in  a  series  of  bloody 
battles,  with  frightful  losses  ;  and  was  attended,  at 
last,  by  defeat.  His  failure  to  withdraw  promptly,  as 
ordered,  from  the  Peninsula  and  support  Pope  was  even 
worse  :  and  resulted  in  the  latter's  defeat,  in  the  second 
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battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  managed  the  battle  of  Antietam 
badly  and  failed  to  follow  Lee,  with  vigour,  on  his 
retreat.  If  he  had  ;  some  substantial  results  might 
have  been  secured.  As  it  was ;  this  bloody  battle  seemed 
almost  barren  of  results.  So  that,  in  the  field, 
McClellan  was  almost  a  failure.  This  was  noticeably 
so,  when  he  was  compared  with  Grant  as  he  naturally 
was. 

In  the  West  things  were  managed  much  better. 
Grant  captured  one  army  at  Fort  Donalson  and 
defeated  another  at  Shiloh.  These  were  great  accom- 
plishments. But  it  was  more  than  a  year  before  he 
secured  his  next  great  victory  at  Vicksburg.  In  the 
meantime  another  general  had  fought  the  less  satis- 
factory battles  of  Corinth  and  Stone  River ;  both 
victories,  however,  and  both  better  than  anything 
McClellan  could  show. 

But  this  all  shows  that  the  Administration,  of  which 
Stanton  was  a  part,  had  a  great  war  on  its  hands  and 
that  it  was  taxing  the  resources  of  both  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Nation  to  maintain  it.  Stanton's  part  of 
the  work  was  tremendous.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1863, 
he  reported  that  he  had  procured,  since  the  war  began, 
1,064  pieces  of  siege  and  coast  artillery  ;  2,734  of  field 
artillery  and  1,950,144  firearms  for  infantry ;  and 
335,125  for  cavalry  and  13,424,363  pounds  of  gun- 
powder. This  was,  for  those  days,  an  appalling  invoice, 
— such  as  only  a  student  of  military  affairs  can  fully 
appreciate.  But  the  furnishing  of  these  great  quanti- 
ties of  supplies  was  not  all  that  Stanton  did ;  nor  did 
it,  at  all,  comprehend  all  his  difficulties. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  he  was  compelled  to 
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rely  on  foreign  countries  for  nearly  all  of  these  arms 
and  munitions.  Later  the  arms  were  manufactured  at 
home,  as  were  also  the  materials  out  of  which  they  were 
made.  And  the  excellency  of  the  new  supplies,  thus 
made,  proved  so  obviously  superior  to  the  old,  that  the 
soldiers  were  unwilling  to  use  those  that  had  been 
imported.  The  efforts  made  had  resulted  in  discoveries 
of  great  importance  to  the  country,  in  peace  as  well  as 
in  war.  Our  manufacture  of  wrought  iron  was  rivalling 
the  finest  qualities  of  the  iron  of  European  countries, 
which  before  had  been  so  highly  prized.  These  foreign 
countries  had  been  relied  on  for  materials  for  gun- 
barrels,,  bridle-bits  and  car-wheel  tires,  all  of  which 
required  iron  of  the  finest  quality.  Now  the  iron  that 
we  produced  was  superior,  for  all  these  purposes,  to 
that  obtained  abroad.  Yet  this  all  came  under  the 
supervision  of  the  War  Department ;  for  the  Government 
owned  and  operated  the  arsenals  and  in  many  instances 
the  foundries,  where  these  guns  were  made,  and  even 
the  shcps  where  gun-carriages  and  wagons  and  am- 
bulances were  made. 

But  this  too  was  only  a  part  of  Stanton's  work. 
There  was  the  clothing  and  maintenance  of  the  troops, 
their  shelter  and  transportation  ;  the  purchasing  of 
horses  and  mules  and  the  supplies  of  forage;  the 
construction,  repair  and  working  of  military  roads  ;  and 
the  supply  of  boats  for  transportation  by  water. 
Military  telegraph  lines  were  constructed  in  nineteen 
States  and  Territories.  During  the  year  1863,  1,755 
miles  of  land  and  submarine  telegraph  lines  were 
constructed  and  5,326  miles  were  in  operation, — 
sufficient  to  girdle  more  than  one-fifth  the  circum- 
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ference  of  the  globe.  This  was  all  under  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  War  Department. 

Many  claims  were  presented  for  the  use  of  lands 
occupied  as  forts,  camping-grounds,  and  other  pur- 
poses made  necessary  in  the  handling  of  troops. 
Sometimes  the  property  was  injured  by  the  troops. 
Often  the  buildings  were  destroyed.  Some  of  the 
claims  for  this  property  were  just ;  but  often  they  were 
doubtful ;  sometimes  fraudulent ;  and  much  more 
often,  exorbitant.  They  all  had  to  be  passed  upon 
under  the  supervision  of  the  War  Department. 

Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  the  War  had  brought 
within  the  Northern  lines,  a  large  number  of  coloured 
men,  women  and  children  and  some  aged  and  infirm 
whites,  whose  care,  support  and  protection  rested,  as 
a  duty  upon  the  Government  and  whose  necessities  had 
been,  to  some  extent,  supplied  by  the  order  of  his 
Department,  and  you  have  some  idea  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  Stanton's  position.  It  was  better  that  he 
should  feed  the  blacks,  than  that  they  should  support 
the  Confederacy,  by  their  labour,  in  the  cotton  and 
corn  fields  of  the  South.  But  the  supervision  of  all 
these  things,  threw  upon  Stanton's  shoulders,  an 
enormous  amount  of  labour. 

There  was  still  another  work  of  a  different  kind 
that  troubled  him  greatly.  This  was  the  demand  for 
promotions  in  the  army,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Rank  was  highly  prized  by  the  soldiers. 
Promotions  were  principally  made  on  recommendations 
or  orders  from  him.  This  brought  a  crowd  of  applicants 
to  his  office.  The  number  as  we  have  seen,  became  so 
great  that  merely  as  a  means  of  self-protection,  he  fitted 
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up  the  large  desk  and  required  the  applicants  to  file 
before  him  and  audibly  present  their  claims  for 
consideration.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  caused 
infinite  worry  and  work  to  meet  the  requirements  thus 
made  upon  him.  Many  had  to  be  disappointed  and  this 
created  an  army  of  detractors. 

Stanton  was  comparatively  a  young  man  only  forty- 
eight  years  of  age,  when  he  became  Secretary  of  War. 
And  he  was  industrious,  willing  to  work.  He  had  an 
iron  constitution.  And  he  buckled  down  to  his  herculean 
task  with  absolute  devotion.  Self  and  comfort  were 
ignored.  Whole  days,  and  often  whole  nights  too,  were 
spent  in  his  office,  without  rest  or  recreation.  His 
country  needed  this  kind  of  service  and  he  gave  it 
unstinted.  In  Washington,  he  was  the  head  and  front 
of  the  resistance  to  Secession.  In  the  Court  Room,  he 
had  learned  to  fight,  neither  asking  nor  giving  quarter. 
And  he  fought  so  now.  There  could  be  no  middle 
ground.  If  the  South  would  not  yield,  she  must  be 
conquered.  She  did  not  yield ;  and  the  war  went  on 
everywhere, — all  over  the  South,  at  Shiloh,  at  Vicks- 
burg,  at  Atlanta  and  Nashville,  in  the  West  ;  on  the 
Peninsula,  at  Gettysberg,  in  the  Wilderness  at  Appo- 
mattox, in  the  East ;  in  the  Valley  and  on  the  Coast  ; 
at  New  Orleans,  at  Mobile,  and  in  Hampton  Roads.  It 
was  relentless,  war  to  the  death,  on  both  sides,  every- 
where. All  this  brought  the  President  and  Stanton 
closely  together. 

Lincoln  sustained  a  nearer  relation  to  Stanton  than 
to  any  other  member  of  his  Cabinet.  They  had  known 
one  another  early  and  intimately.  This  was  in  the 
Reaper  Case.    Their  early  lives  had  much  in  common. 
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Each  had  met  with  an  early  loss,  at  about  the  same  age, 
Lincoln,  by  the  death  of  his  mother,  Stanton,  by  that 
of  his  father.  Both  had  been  left  very  poor.  Both  had 
a  hard  struggle  for  an  early  start.  Both  had  chosen 
the  law  and  both  had  succeeded.  Lincoln  appreciated 
the  rugged,  outspoken  integrity  of  Stanton  and  his  real 
ability  and  capacity  for  hard  work.  He  felt  the  need 
of  just  such  a  man  in  the  crisis  that  was  upon  him.  He 
consulted  Stanton  freely.  The  relation  became  one 
of  absolute  confidence. 

Stanton  was  the  head  of  the  Department  that  con- 
ducted the  war,  and  the  war  was  the  dominant  interest 
of  Lincoln's  administration.  In  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  Lincoln  himself  was  entirely  absorbed.  He 
gave  comparatively  little  of  his  personal  attention,  to 
the  Treasury,  the  Post  Office  and  even  the  State 
Departments.  But  it  was  not  so  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Witness  how,  night  after  night,  when  the  day's 
work  was  done  at  the  White  House,  he  walked  over 
alone  to  the  War  Department  to  get  the  latest  news 
from  the  front  and  discuss  with  Stanton  the  merits  of 
the  respective  generals,  the  movements  of  the  armies 
and  to  plan  future  campaigns.  Here  the  war  was 
fought  in-doors  and  here  the  rebellion  was  suppressed 
so  far  as  it  could  be  in  the  Cabinet. 

When  Lincoln  died  it  was  Stanton  that  stood  by  his 
bedside  and  closed  the  eyes  of  his  great  chief  with  the 
words,  "  Now  he  belongs  to  the  Ages.  No  one  will  ever 
know  the  anxious  hours  that  he  and  I  have  passed 
together.    He  was  my  only  witness  and  he  is  gone." 

The  succession  of  Andrew  Johnson  to  the  Presidency 
did  not  change  Stanton's  position  in  the  Cabinet.    He 
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was  still  retained.  Congress  finished  the  work  of  the 
Session  and  adjourned  and  went  home,  feeling  that  all 
was  secure  and  that  Johnson,  the  war  being  now  ended, 
would  only  continue  the  work  of  reconstruction  as  it 
had  been  begun  under  Lincoln.  But  soon  the  scene 
changed  and  Johnson  was  seen  to  be  drifting  to  the 
side  of  the  South.  The  Members  of  Congress  had  been 
watching  this  and  when  they  came  together  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  session,  they  met  in  a  defiant  mood. 

True,  the  war  was  ended,  the  North  was  victorious. 
Now  the  defeated  Confederates  must  retire  from  control 
and  allow  loyal  men  to  assume  authority,  in  the 
Rebellious  States.  But  the  Presidency  had  passed  from 
one  of  the  wisest,  most  patient  and  conciliatory  of  men, 
to  one  of  the  most  passionate  and  dogmatic.  A  quarrel 
was  inevitable,  and  it  soon  came,  between  Johnson  and 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  The  President  assumed 
the  right  to  settle  all  questions  of  Reconstruction, 
independent  of  Congress.  Congress  insisted  upon  its 
•right  to  participate.  The  fight  thus  commenced, 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  Johnson's  term  and 
ended  with  his  abandoning  the  party  that  elected  him 
and  going  over  to  the  Democrats. 

In  his  quarrel  with  his  party,  removals  from  office 
became  so  frequent,  and  Johnson,  in  the  work  of 
removal,  so  persistent,  that  the  Tenure  of  Office  Bill 
was  passed,  over  his  veto,  to  curb  his  power.  He  was 
forbidden  to  make  removals,  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  As  the  quarrel  became  warmer,  each 
party,  in  equal  bad  taste,  publicly  attacked  the  other 
in  their  speeches.  Hard  names  and  grave  charges,  each 
against  the  other,  were  frequent. 
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Stanton  would  gladly  have  avoided  all  part  in  this 
unseemly  row.  But  that  was  out  of  the  question. 
Johnson  in  his  determination  to  reconstruct  the  States 
that  had  been  in  rebellion,  upon  the  old  basis,  without 
requiring  guarantees  of  good  faith,  in  the  observance 
of  the  changes  that  had  been  made  by  the  war, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  emancipated  coloured  race, 
insisted  upon  making  use  of  the  army  to  support  his 
views.  He  invaded  the  War  Department  and  assumed 
Stanton's  prerogative  of  disposing  of  the  appointments 
to  the  command  of  the  military  departments  in  the 
South.  He  proposed  to  substitute  men  of  his  own 
choice,  for  those  that  Stanton  had  placed  in  charge. 
Of  course,  Stanton  demurred.  Then  he  was  asked  to 
resign.  He  refused  ;  and  an  order  for  his  removal  was 
made.  Stanton  declined  to  obey  it ;  and  was  suffered 
temporarily  to  remain.  Attempts  at  other  changes  of 
official  appointments,  in  his  Department,  followed ;  and 
Stanton  again  resisted  and  was  again  called  to  account. 
This  time  he  was  suspended  from  office  ;  and  General 
Grant,  the  head  of  the  army  was  directed  to  take  his 
place.  Stanton  then  retired,  but  protested  that  he 
yielded  only  to  superior  force, — the  army  in  the  hands 
of  its  commander.  This  all  took  place  in  the  absence 
of  Congress,  and  in  violation  of  the  Tenure  of  Office 
Law. 

But  when  Congress  met  again,  the  Senate  refused  to 
concur  in  Stanton's  suspension  ;  and  he  was  reinstated. 
And  then  the  President  removed  him  and  appointed 
Lorenzo  Thomas  to  his  place.  The  Senate  again  refused 
to  concur.  But  Johnson  persisted  ;  and  then  it  was 
claimed    that    he   was   setting   the  Tenure    of   Office 
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Law  at  defiance.  He  had  already  vetoed  many  bills 
that  Congress  had  passed.  He  had  interfered  with 
elections  in  the  South  ;  and  had  made  intemperate 
charges  of  treasonable  conduct  against  men  in  other 
branches  of  the  Government. 

The  patience  of  Congress  was  at  last  exhausted.  The 
Lower  House  presented  Articles  of  Impeachment, 
charging  the  President  with  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours, in  office,  and  making  the  removal  of 
Stanton  a  principal  ground.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
Stanton's  old  rival,  in  the  Stenbenville  days,  Bingham, 
now  and  for  many  years  a  Member  of  Congress,  appeared 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  appointed  on 
behalf  of  the  House,  to  present  the  charges,  at  the  bar 
of  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  Court  to  try  the  issues  thus 
made,  between  the  President  and  his  accusers.  Bingham 
later  made  the  closing  argument  in  the  case.  Side  by 
side,  the  stream  of  life  had  carried  these  two  men, 
Stanton  and  Bingham,  from  the  quiet  home  life  of  their 
country  village,  to  the  Capitol,  to  serve  their  country 
in  these  high  places  before  the  world  ;  and  to  write 
their  names  permanently  in  the  history  of  their  times. 

By  the  action  of  the  Senate,  Stanton  had  already 
been  restored  to  his  office.  But  now  the  tide  turned. 
The  result  of  the  Impeachment  Trial  was  favourable 
to  Johnson.  He  was  acquitted,  by  the  narrow  margin 
of  a  single  vote.  Thus  the  Senate  had  reversed  itself. 
It  had  voted  under  the  Tenure  of  Office  Law  that 
Stanton  was  to  retain  his  office  and  in  the  Impeachment 
Proceedings  that  Johnson  did  right  in  ousting  him 
from  it. 

Stanton  at  once  resigned  and  retired  from  office  ;  and, 
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as  it  afterwards  proved,  permanently  from  public  life. 
It  had  been  a  hard,  unrequited  labour  of  eleven  years 
in  the  service  of  his  country.  He  was  broken  in  health 
and  in  spirit,  without  money  and  without  work.  He 
was  so  weak  that  when  he  appeared,  a  few  months  later, 
in  Stenbenville,  his  old  home  town,  to  advocate  the 
election  of  Grant,  to  the  Presidency,  he  was  obliged  to 
deliver  his  speech,  while  sitting  before  his  audience. 
But  he  was  so  poor  that  he  did  not  have  the  means  of 
supporting  his  family.  Work,  he  must,  and  he  returned 
to  the  practice  of  law,  after  an  absence  of  many  years 
from  the  court-room,  to  make  a  living  by  taking  up 
his  work  there  again. 

Work  at  best  is  not  inviting ;  but  when  compelled,  by 
necessity,  to  be  done  by  one  weighed  down  by  ill-health 
and  the  loss  of  office  and  friends,  the  sight  of  it  becomes 
pathetic.  But  one  thing  did  remain  to  Stanton,  that 
politics  could  not  take  away.  This  was  his  reputation 
as  a  lawyer.  He  was  known  everywhere  as  an  able  and 
industrious  advocate  and  a  leading  member  of  the  Bar. 
This  stood  him  in  good  stead  now.  Important  business 
soon  came,  in  abundance,  to  his  office.  In  one  case,  he 
clearly  overtaxed  his  strength,  by  an  argument  of  ten 
hours'  duration.  He  never  was  well  again  ;  but  sank 
gradually,  till  a  few  weeks  later  he  died,  mourned 
sincerely  by  one  section,  feared  by  another,  but 
respected  by  all ;  for  all  knew  that  he  was  one  of  the 
dominating  spirits  of  his  generation. 

During  his  last  sickness,  he  was  appointed  by  Grant 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
And  by  a  supreme  effort,  he  arose  from  his  sick  bed 
and  went  to  the  White  House  to  thank  the  President. 
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He  appreciated  this  mark  of  confidence.  But,  it  came 
too  late.  Though  the  nomination  was  promptly  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  Stanton  died  before  he  was  able 
to  take  his  seat.  Nevertheless  his  commission  was  sent 
to  his  family,  after  his  death.  And  so  the  career  of  the 
great  War  Minister  ended.  He  gave  his  life  for 
his  country,  as  certainly  as  ever  did  soldier  on  the  field 
of  battle.  He  was  only  fifty-five  years  old  when  he  died. 
He  had  been  an  unusually  strong  man  physically  as  well 
as  mentally,  but  now  he  was  worn  out  by  hard 
work.     He  could  go  no  further. 

Stanton's  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  has  never 
been  estimated  at  its  real  worth.  It  was  unobtrusive 
in  its  character.  Only  the  heads  of  the  armies  came 
directly  in  contact  with  him  in  this  work.  Even  their 
communications  were  necessarily  confidential,  for  if  the 
movements  to  be  made  by  the  armies,  were  known,  in 
advance,  the  enemy  would  be  able  to  meet  them  with 
a  check.  But  that  Stanton  was  the  great  impelling 
force  is  apparent.  He  was  the  incarnation  of  the  war 
at  Washington ;  and  in  the  field  the  generals  in  command 
knew  that  they  were  under  his  eye  and  that  they  must 
fight  and  win  or  lose  their  places.  His  policy  was 
thorough.     Only  merit  could  succeed. 

Lincoln  had  unbounded  confidence  in  his  superb 
fighting  capacity.  As  a  lawyer  he  had  witnessed  it 
before  the  war  and  he  saw  it  displayed  everywhere 
all  through  the  war.  Stanton  did  not  go  to  the  White 
House,  but  Lincoln  went  nightly  to  the  War  Department 
to  get  news  from  the  front  and  to  talk  over  the  plans  for 
future  movements.  It  was  Stanton  that  sent  an  officer 
from  his  Department  to  Cairo  to  see  that  reinforcements 
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were  forwarded  to  Grant  in  sufficient  numbers  to  insure 
the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson.  It  was  Stanton  that  had 
an  officer  of  his  Department  present  with  Rosecrans' 
army  at  Chattanooga  to  make  daily  reports  of  the 
movements  of  the  army  and  of  events  at  the  front.  It 
was  Stanton  that  ordered  Grant  to  that  place  after  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga  and  personally  met  him  at 
Indianopolis  and  accompanied  him  to  Nashville  on  his 
way  to  the  front  to  give  him  the  direction  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  Administration  at  Washington. 
It  was  Stanton  who  said  with  a  good  deal  of  feeling  of 
the  nine  members  of  McClellan's  council  of  war  who 
voted  not  to  attack  Johnston  at  Manasses  but  to 
capture  Richmond  by  a  grand  rush  from  the  south 
before  the  Confederate  army  could  get  there ;  "  We  saw 
ten  generals  afraid  to  fight  "  and  then  turned  and 
gave  the  command  of  three  of  the  four  corps  of  that  army 
to  the  other  three  members  of  that  Council  who  had 
voted  that  they  would  fight.  It  was  Stanton  who 
brought  Grant  to  Virginia  to  confront  Lee  and  end  the 
war.  And  so  the  story  runs  along  all  the  way  through. 
It  was  Stanton's  tremendous  personality  in  the  Cabinet 
that  fought  the  war. 

And  so  it  was  after  the  war,  he  was  the  head  and  front 
of  the  opposition  to  Johnson's  betrayal  of  his  party  in 
the  work  of  reconstruction.  This  drew  on  him  the  full 
fire  of  Johnson's  animosity.  Still  Stanton  never  quailed, 
and  only  retired  from  the  field  when  he  saw  himself 
deserted,  by  the  Senate,  in  the  vote  on  the  Impeachment. 

But  how  often  is  all  this  forgotten  now  ?  How  little 
do  we  hear,  when  the  war  is  reviewed  on  the  platform, 
of  the  part  the  great  Secretary  took  in  these  momen- 
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tous  scenes  in  the  history  of  his  country.  He  was  the 
greatest  Cabinet  Officer  the  country  ever  had,  but,  in 
his  zeal  for  his  work,  he  so  effaced  himself,  that  others 
got  the  credit  for  what  he  did. 
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"  Whilst  some  men  strive  ill-gotten  goods  to  embrace  ; 
And  others  spend  their  time  in  base  excess 
Of  wine,  or  worse,  in  war  or  wantonness, 
Let  them  that  will  these  pastimes  still  pursue, 
And  on  such  pleasing  fancies  feed  their  fill ; 
So  I  the  fields  and  meadows  green  may  view, 
And  daily  by  fresh  rivers  walk  at  will, 
Among  the  daisies  and  the  violets  blue, 
Red  hyacinth  and  yellow  daffodil." 

FEW  can  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  dog-days 
in  a  city.  Every  one  is  sweltering.  The  walls 
and  the  paved  streets  absorb  the  heat  of  the  summer's 
sun  and  give  it  off  day  and  night  without  stint.  The  long 
days  and  the  heat  are  altogether  too  much  for  the  tem- 
porary relief  of  the  short  nights.  The  close-living  quar- 
ters and  want  of  ventilation,  the  dirty  backyards,  the 
openings  of  sewers  and  the  smelling  markets,  make  every 
one  wish  to  be  away.  And  whoever  can,  does  get  away  ; 
some  to  the  seashore  ;  some  to  the  mountains  and 
others  even  farther  off,  on  the  ocean.  But  even  in  such 
retreats,  the  rooms  are  small  and  the  accommodations 
cramped  and  the  expense  is  higher  than  at  home.  The 
clothes  also  are  worn  tighter,  the  cuts  are  more  uncom- 
fortable and  the  conventionalities  are  more  exacting. 
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But  who  ever  thinks  of  the  country  ?  Horace  once 
wrote  his  epode  "  In  Praise  of  Country  Life  "  : — 

"  Happy  the  man,  who  far  from  Town's  affairs 
The  life  of  old-world  mortal  shares  ; 
With  his  own  oxen  tills  his  forbears'  fields, 
Nor  thinks  of  usury  and  its  yields." 

Virgil  also  wrote  his  bucolics  and  Cicero  discussed 
agriculture  with  Cato.  But  how  few  think  now  of  the 
charm  and  the  dignity  of  country  life.  The  drift  is 
from  the  broad  estate  and  the  comfortable  home-life 
up  to  London.     Is  not  this  to  be  regretted  ? 

The  time  was,  and  it  was  not  very  long  ago,  when 
Daniel  Webster  cultivated  his  farm  at  Marshneld  only 
a  few  miles  from  Boston.  He  appeared  there  proudly, 
with  his  pants  in  his  boot-tops  and  his  broad-brimmed 
straw-hat  shading  his  face,  among  his  "  salt-meadows  " 
and  his  sleek  cattle.  And  perhaps  the  weight  and 
power  of  Webster's  character  were  due  as  much  to  the 
hours  he  spent  in  his  fields  chatting  with  the  neighbour- 
ing farmers  about  the  respective  merits  of  their  horses 
or  on  the  ocean  with  the  sailors  discussing  the  tides  and 
the  winds,  while  he  was  engaged  in  hunting  and  fishing, 
as  in  the  hours  he  spent  in  his  office  over  his  books. 
He  was  essentially  an  out-of-doors  man,  devoting,  it 
is  said,  a  full  third  of  his  time,  in  later  life,  to  the 
pursuits  and  sports  of  a  country  gentleman  ;  often, 
indeed,  following  out  the  trains  of  some  legal  or  political 
argument  while  he  was  tramping  through  the  depths 
of  an  American  forest,  rifle  in  hand,  eager  for  a  shot  at 
a  squirrel,  or  framing  some  sonorous  period  of  an 
oration,  for  some  public  occasion,  while  his  boat  swayed 
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up  and  down,  rocked  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  he 
quietly  waiting  to  catch  a  cod  or  a  halibut. 

It  is  said  that  it  was  while  following  one  of  the  brooks 
of  New  England,  with  his  son,  fishing  for  trout,  that 
he  laid  down  his  rod  and,  stepping  back  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  delivered  his  famous  address  to  the 
survivors  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  commencing  : 
'  Venerable  men ;  You  have  come  down  to  us  from  a 
former  generation.  Heaven  has  bounteously  lengthened 
out  your  lives  that  you  might  behold  this  joyous  day." 
Then  was  the  first  time  that  it  was  heard  by  mortal  ears, 
though  it  was  delivered  a  few  days  later  as  a  part  of 
his  great  oration,  before  the  assembled  throng  of  the 
people  of  Boston,  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  to 
the  monument,  fifty  years  after,  erected  on  the  ground, 
to  commemorate  that  battle.  A  few  survivors  of  the 
battle,  at  this  late  day,  were  marched  together  to  this 
scene  of  their  early  struggle  and  were  seated  in  front 
of  him  while  he,  as  the  orator  for  the  occasion, 
delivered  the  oration,  of  which  this  well-known  passage 
was  a  part. 

The  breath  of  the  meadows  and  the  pine  woods  of 
New  England  and  the  exhilarating  breeze  of  the  ocean, 
in  some  mysterious  way  seemed  to  steal  into  his  great 
arguments  addressed  to  the  people,  the  Senate  and  the 
Court ;  while  his  intimate  knowledge  of  ordinary  men, 
in  their  every-day  occupations,  recommended  what  he 
said  as  conformable  to  their  plain  good  sense.  "  He 
is  one  of  our  folks,"  was  the  general  judgment  expressed 
at  many  an  American  fireside,  when  one  of  his  great 
orations  was  read.  And  they  thoughtfully  pondered 
over  it  the  next  day  as  they  urged  their  reluctant 
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teams  through  miry  roads  or  followed  the  plough  in 
their  fields. 

This,  was  their  life  and  it  had  been  his  ;  and  he 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  it  still.  There,  was  the 
strength  and  the  beauty  of  pioneer  life  and  the  free 
open  air  of  the  forest.  It  found  expression  in  simple, 
direct  language,  breathing  love  of  country  and  of  home. 
But  is  it  not  much  too  seldom  now  that  the  statesman 
of  to-day  escapes  from  the  toils  of  party  politics  and 
the  environment  of  voters  in  the  crowded  cities,  to 
spend  a  few  days  or  weeks  of  the  year,  in  drawing  a  like 
inspiration  from  the  simple  surroundings  of  life  in  the 
country  ? 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  his  time,  had  a  small  farm 
somewhere  up  the  Hudson,  to  which  he  retreated,  each 
summer,  from  the  heats  of  Brooklyn  and  the  cares  of 
Plymouth  Church.  It  must  have  given  him  inspiration 
for  the  work  of  his  pulpit.  He  certainly  knew  how  to 
banish  from  the  church  much  that  savoured  of  cant ; 
and  could  fill  his  pews  each  Sunday  with  men  and 
women  hungering  for  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity. 
He  did  not  dwell  upon  the  demoralizing  reflection  that 
this  life  is  only  a  short  one  and  of  small  moment  and 
that  nothing  is  worthy  of  our  consideration  here,  but 
an  easy  preparation  for  the  life  to  come.  He  insisted, 
to  the  contrary,  upon  the  importance  of  the  present 
existence,  the  great  revenue  of  happiness,  that  it  yields 
to  those  who  comply  with  its  conditions,  and  the 
infinite  capacity  it  holds,  for  the  improvement  of  one's 
self  and  the  advancement  of  others.  But  what  preacher 
of  to-day  tempers  the  cares  of  a  large  city  church 
with  the  pure  air  and  the  healthful  exercise  of  a  life  in 
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the  country  ?  His  country  professional  brother  may 
do  it,  but  not  he  of  the  town. 

The  fact  is,  we  have  drifted  away  from  the  country. 
The  excitement  of  the  city  attracts  the  young  men. 
Their  dreams  of  prosperity  all  look  in  the  direction  of 
the  towns.  It  would  seem  that  they  might  have  all 
their  bright  anticipations  of  life  satisfied  there,  without 
labour  and  without  sacrifice.  It  is  true  they  may 
find  employment  in  town.  But  when  the  day's  work 
is  done  there  is  amusement, — the  theatre,  the  reading- 
room,  the  lecture.  There  are  books  too  in  the  public 
library.  These  are  all  innocent  diversions  and  so  the 
easy  life  goes  on,  with  its  other  amusements,  dancing, 
picture-shows,  interspersed  with  an  occasional  excur- 
sion up  the  river  or  down  the  bay.  And  if  life  is  no 
worse  than  this,  it  is  fortunate  for  the  young  man  and 
his  friends.  But  there  are  other  diversions  that  are 
not  so  innocent  even  though  the  glare  of  the  lights  is 
attractive.  So  the  movement  toward  the  city  con- 
tinues. 

There  is  cause  for  regret,  in  the  country  at  least, 
for  this  movement  towards  the  towns.  The  scarcity 
of  young  men  on  the  farms  is  a  subject  of  remark. 
There  are  not  enough  left  to  do  the  work.  The  young 
men  are  gone  ;  only  the  old  remain  ;  and  the  situation 
becomes  alarming  ;  for  there  is  work  on  the  farm  to 
be  done.  And  after  all,  it  is  on  this  work,  that  the 
cities  and  towns  depend  for  their  bread.  They  must 
look  to  the  farms  for  both  food  and  materials  for 
clothes. 

The  last  census  in  the  United  States  disclosed  that 
more  than  half  the  people  lived  in  the  towns,  not  small 
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towns  either,  but  towns  having  a  population  of  2,000 
and  upwards.  And  the  situation  becomes  even  more 
serious,  when  we  remember  that  there  are  many 
in  the  towns  that  are  even  smaller  than  this,  who  are 
equally  dependent  on  the  country.  This  all  goes  to 
show  an  increasing  want  of  labour  in  the  country. 

But  it  is  apparent  here  that  the  farmers  are  not  the 
ones  that  are  in  most  danger.  They  are  where  the  food 
is  produced.  They  can  easily  feed  themselves.  But 
what  will  the  towns  and  cities  do,  if  there  is  no  surplus 
after  the  farmers  get  theirs  ?  This  is  a  question  that  is 
likely  to  become  serious  in  the  future,  especially  if  the 
now  prevailing  drift  to  the  towns  continues  and,  in 
the  future,  grows,  as  it  seems  likely  it  will  do. 

One  cause  for  this  exodus  from  the  farms  is  the 
school  system  of  the  United  States.  We  have  in  some 
of  the  States,  at  least,  laws  which  permit  the  children 
of  our  country  schools,  upon  attaining  a  designated 
grade,  to  be  transferred  to  schools  in  the  towns,  where 
their  tuition  must  be  paid  by  the  country  district. 
There  is  a  natural  emulation  among  the  country  children 
to  attain  this  grade  ;  and  many  are  able  to  get  it. 
Henceforth,  those  who  do,  become  members  of  the 
town  schools  and  are  transferred  there  to  be  educated. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Their  associates  in  the  town  schools 
who  thus  become  their  intimate  friends  are  children 
of  the  towns.  These  new  children  dress  like  the  town 
children,  imbibe  their  opinions  of  life  and  their  am- 
bitions. They  become  in  sentiment,  at  least,  children 
of  the  towns.  They  quit  their  associations  with  their 
former  playmates  and  are  weaned  away  from  the 
country  and  from  home  influences.     Their  wish  is  to 
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become  members  of  some  learned  profession,  merchants, 
manufacturers,  clerks,  book-keepers,  etc.  But,  alas  ! 
None  expect  to  become  labourers,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  that  term  ;  and  yet  many  of  them  do. 

And  so  their  lives  are  launched  in  strange  waters. 
They  go  from  school  to  such  work  as  they  can  find  in 
the  towns.  They  become  clerks  and  book-keepers  ; 
some  enter  professions,  etc.  And  thus  many  of  the 
brightest  children  that  are  raised  in  the  country 
abandon  the  farms  and  reach  the  cities.  They  are  the 
children  usually  of  our  most  progressive  farmers.  The 
inquiry  is  naturally  suggested  whether  many  of  them 
would  not  be  wiser,  happier  and,  generally  speaking, 
more  useful  members  of  society,  if  continued  in  the 
places  where  their  parents  are  in  position  to  help  them 
and  where  they  would  have  some  one  to  give  them  a 
start  in  life  and  continue  advice  and  assistance  to 
them  afterwards. 

When  they  leave  home,  they  are  seldom  old  enough 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  country  life.  They 
have  been  accustomed  to  pure  air  and  healthful 
exercise  and  take  these  things  altogether  as  matters 
of  course.  And  yet  all  in  the  cities  do  not  have  these 
things.  But  in  the  country  there  is  always  good  food 
and  healthful  employment.  And  this  last  is  something 
also  that  is  not  always  appreciated. 

Once,  in  a  pottery,  I  chanced  during  my  walk  to 
meet  a  man  at  a  lathe  turning  bowls,  such  as  I  used  to 
eat  my  supper  from  when  a  child.  His  lathe  stood  in 
the  basement  of  the  building,  where  it  was  damp  and 
dirty.  Back  of  his  lathe,  there  was  a  small  window 
that  looked  out  on  a  river.    Between  window  and  water 
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there  was  only  the  usual  growth  of  willows  and  the 
drift  that  lies  between  the  high  and  low  water-lines 
of  a  stream.  With  these  surroundings,  there  he  toiled, 
turning  moulds  of  the  clay,  to  be  thereafter  burnt  into 
bowls.  When  one  was  turned,  it  was  taken  off  and 
another  put  on  ;  and  then  it  was  turned  and  put  aside. 
And  so  the  work  went  on.  All  the  bowls  were  of  the 
same  size  and  design.  It  was  the  same  endless  round, 
turning  one  bowl  after  another,  hour  in  and  hour  out, 
day  in,  and  day  out,  for  months  and  years.  He 
received  his  wages,  on  the  Saturday  nights  and  they 
were  used  to  pay  the  bills  of  the  week.  There  was  no 
hope  of  improvement,  no  thought  of  up-lift  or  even  of 
variation.  Life  must  go  on,  turning  one  bowl  after 
another  to  pay  for  one  week's  support  after  another, 
till  death  ended  this  dreary  monotony.  What  a  tread- 
mill it  was  ! 

As  if  realizing  the  hopelessness  of  his  lot,  he  confided 
to  me  that  he  had  been  at  that  same  spot,  before  that 
same  window  at  that  same  work,  simply  turning  bowls, 
for  nineteen  years.  It  is  eight  since  I  saw  him ; 
and  for  aught  I  know,  he  is  there  still.  He  was  once 
a  boy  from  the  country  that  had  just  fallen  into  that 
place,  and  there  he  remained  all  his  life-long.  Was  his 
a  lot  to  be  envied  ?  And,  after  all,  is  not  this  a  fair 
illustration  of  a  great  part  of  town  life  ?  Is  the  lot  of 
a  clerk,  a  salesman  or  a  book-keeper,  much  different  ? 
But  there  is  no  such  monotony  in  farm  life.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  constant  change  of  duties.  In  bad 
weather,  if  things  are  well  managed,  there  is  work 
within  doors,  cleaning  up  and  repairing  the  buildings, 
making  up  a  load  from  the  granary,  making  gates, 
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mending  tools  ;  in  fair  weather,  there  is  a  succession 
of  duties  out  of  doors,  ploughing  in  the  spring,  culti- 
vating and  harvesting  the  crops,  in  summer  ;  seeding 
and  corn-husking,  in  the  fall ;  and  after  that,  feeding 
in  the  winter. 

Yet  there  is  a  dignity  about  it  all ;  for  is  not  the 
farmer  the  master  of  all  he  surveys,  the  head  of  the 
flocks  and  herds  and  every  living  thing  that  surrounds 
him  ?  They  all  obey  his  voice.  And  what  a  pleasure 
there  is  in  seeing  them  all  prosper  under  his  care,  the 
cows  taking,  with  mute  thanksgiving,  the  feed  from  his 
hand  and  yielding  him  butter  and  milk,  the  hen  laying 
him  eggs  and  the  horse  giving  him  service,  in 
return  for  his  hay  and  oats.  And  from  following  the 
plough  on  the  hillside,  to  the  bringing-in  of  the  harvest, 
there  is  a  pride  in  achievement  and  a  sense  of  worth  in 
the  work.  How  the  waving  grain,  that  he  has  sown, 
and  the  abundant  sheaves,  that  he  has  gathered,  and 
the  calves  and  pigs,  that  he  has  raised,  become  a 
source  of  pride  as  well  as  thanksgiving.  Much  of  the 
work  is  done  in  the  sunshine  and  in  the  open  air.  It 
calls  into  use  every  muscle  of  the  body  and  promotes 
health  and  length  of  days  and  brings,  with  them, 
contentment  and  happiness. 

If  men  must  live  in  cities,  and  multitudes  certainly 
must,  every  one  who  can,  should  have  a  piece  of  ground 
somewhere  in  the  country  to  which  he  can  retire  for 
rest  and  recreation.  This  need  not  be  large.  It  may 
be  only  an  acre.  And  it  need  not  be  valuable.  A  cabin 
on  some  poor  spot  will  do.  Even  there  he  can  clear  off 
a  little  plot  and  raise  a  garden  and  take  his  family 
thither  for  the  week-ends  and  an  occasional  vacation. 
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It  will  afford  a  means  of  escaping  from  the  city  into  the 
country  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  trifling  expense.  Here 
he  can  take  a  sort  of  spiritual  stock  of  himself,  as  a 
merchant  does  of  his  goods,  review  his  life-work  and 
make  a  new  start.  We  are  all  liable  to  fall  into  ruts. 
And  these  short  vacations  will  afford  opportunities  to 
get  out  of  them. 

This  spiritual  invoice  is  useful  and  we  may  be  sure 
it  is  necessary,  if  we  expect  to  win  in  the  race  of  life. 
There  are  few  who  do  not  need  it,  and  fewer  still,  who 
have  not  opportunities  to  enjoy  such  outings,  if  they 
only  will.  The  courts  are  idle  at  specified  times,  the 
city  pulpits  are  unoccupied  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tions, the  post  office  and  the  great  mercantile  houses 
allow  their  employees  reasonable  "  time-off  ".  Where 
can  this  time  be  spent,  so  sanely  and  so  profitably  and 
yet  at  such  trifling  expense,  as  in  the  country  ? 

But  if  instead  of  an  acre  or  a  small  plot,  one  is  able 
to  own  a  farm,  so  much  the  better.  There  is  a  pride 
of  proprietorship  in  the  possession  of  broad  acres,  that 
can  be  found  in  no  other  kind  of  property.  Ownership 
of  land  gives  one  a  certain  sense  of  dominion.  It 
carries  him  back  to  the  primitive  ideas  of  property. 
It  reminds  him  of  the  Feudal  times  when  estates  were 
large  and  all  the  domestics  gathered  about  the  great 
hall  of  the  proprietor,  investing  him  with  a  measure 
of  kingship. 

If  while  one  owns  the  land  he  is  able  also  to  take 
a  hand  in  bringing  in  the  harvest,  pitching  the  hay  or 
the  wheat,  hoeing  and  cutting  the  corn,  how  it  hardens 
the  sinews  of  his  arm,  sharpens  the  appetite  and  works 
out  of  the  system,  secretions  that  should  be  thrown  off. 
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And  after  the  day's  work  is  done,  tired  and  sore,  to 
stretch  one's  limbs  on  some  grassy  bank  to  rest  and 
watch  the  sun  go  down  and  the  twilight  deepen  into 
darkness  as  he  looks  out  upon  the  beautiful  banks  of 
green,  piled  one  upon  another,  in  the  profusion  of  the 
forest,  on  the  neighbouring  hill-side,  no  two  trees  exactly 
alike  in  their  foliage  and  yet  all  together  a  variegated 
bank  of  green,  how  sweet  it  is  to  rest  the  tired  eyes  upon 
it  and  then  to  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  plaintive  notes 
of  the  Whip-poor-will  and  the  saucy  cries  of  the 
Katy-did  !  Was  ever  sleep  so  really  restful  and  refresh- 
ing, as  under  the  cooling  breeze  of  a  night  in  the  coun- 
try ?  If  the  farm  is  conveniently  located,  as  it  may  be 
in  these  days  of  railroads  and  automobiles,  this  rest 
and  recreation  can  be  enjoyed  during  almost  any 
week-end. 

The  old  well,  or  the  spring  bubbling  a  little  way 
from  the  door  !  what  a  comfort  and  a  refuge  they  are 
on  a  hot,  summer  day  !  How  one  appreciates  them, 
when  he  comes  in  from  the  field,  where  he  has  worked 
in  light  clothes  that  let  the  air  in  to  the  body  ;  and 
the  straw-hat  that  gives  the  most  shade  with  the  least 
weight ;  and  the  big  easy  shoes  that  allow  ample  room 
for  the  feet ;  the  whole  outfit  arranged  entirely  for 
coolness  and  comfort,  without  any  reference  to  appear- 
ances, so  one  can  perspire  freely  and  thus  ward  off  the 
effects  of  the  heat  !  What  a  comfort  then,  there  is  in 
a  good,  cool  drink  of  water  !  Till  then  one  never  seems 
to  realize  what  the  expression,  "  a  cup  of  cold  water  ", 
means.  Never  till  then  has  any  drink  seemed  so 
deliciously  satisfying.  You  pause  over  the  tin-cup 
and  drink  ;    and  drink  again  ;    and  then  throw  what 
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is  left  away,  before  you  have  finished,  to  get  your  tin 
refilled,  so  you  can  still  drink  more  of  the  cooling 
draught.  And  you  drink  so  much  !  But  it  never  seems 
to  hurt  you.  It  is  one  of  nature's  best  tonics,  exactly 
suited  to  make  men  well  and  strong. 

The  products  of  the  farm  can  be  carried  into  the 
city,  in  the  form  of  pure  food.  Was  ever  anything 
quite  so  satisfying  on  a  cold  winter  morning  as  a  loop 
of  real  country-made  sausage,  flavoured  with  sage,  and 
the  rich  gravy,  spread  on  griddle  cakes  made  of  pure 
buck-wheat  flour  ?  You  can  have  from  your  farm  rich 
cream  for  your  coffee  and  cereal,  pure  butter,  and 
your  own  butter-milk,  fresh  from  the  churn,  or  cider, 
in  season,  as  it  gushes  from  the  mill ;  and  then,  when- 
ever you  will,  a  slice  of  what  you  know  is  real  country- 
cured  ham,  or  a  chicken  any  Sabbath  day  for  dinner 
and  one  of  your  own  well-fattened  turkeys  for  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas.  And  you  can  have  grapes  from 
your  own  vine  and  apples  and  peaches  and  pears  from 
your  own  orchard.  And,  if  you  will,  you  can  sit  in  the 
shade  of  your  own  trees  and  enjoy  their  fruit.  The 
city,  you  will  find,  has  no  fruit  that  in  flavour  or  juici- 
ness is  equal  to  that  which  you  pluck  from  trees  planted 
and  tended  by  your  own  hands  and  no  meat  half  so 
sweet  as  that  you  have  raised. 

One  of  the  finest  pictures,  I  sometimes  think,  of 
Roman  home-life  is  seen  in  the  career  of  the  poet 
Horace.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  a  child.  The 
father,  a  small  farmer  and  a  worthy  man,  had  a  warm 
affection  for  his  motherless  boy  and  upon  his  going  to 
Rome  to  complete  his  studies,  went  along  and  attended 
the  lectures  with  him,  to  keep  him  from  bad  associa- 
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tions.  He  pointed  out  by  example  in  others,  the 
dangers  to  be  encountered  in  leading  a  bad  life.  When 
the  father  died,  the  son  inherited  the  farm.  But  having 
been  enticed  into  an  unpopular  war,  by  the  offer  of  a 
rank  about  equivalent  to  our  Colonel's,  with  the 
unsuccessful  issue  of  the  war,  he  lost  his  little  estate 
by  confiscation.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to 
writing  poetry  and  thereby  attracted  the  attention  of 
Maecenas,  a  wealthy  gentleman  and  a  patron  of  letters, 
who  became  his  friend.  Maecenas  later,  recognizing  the 
ill-luck  of  the  military  adventure,  presented  Horace 
with  a  small  farm,  and  the  poet  took  up  his  residence 
there.  He  never  married,  but  there  he  continued  to 
live  the  rest  of  his  life,  occupied  with  poetry  and  the 
cultivation  of  his  land,  surrounded  by  a  few  domestics, 
visited  frequently  by  his  friends,  whom  he  entertained 
with  becoming  simplicity,  and  the  monotony  of  his 
quiet  life  relieved  only  by  an  occasional  visit  to  Rome. 
What  a  quiet,  joyous  home-life,  close  to  Nature,  it  was. 
He  appreciated  it  and  no  one  has  celebrated  the  charm 
of  rural  life  better  than  he. 

"A  rill  of  sparkling  water,  woodland  dells, 
Some  acres  wide,  a  cornfield's  hopeful  show, 
These,  with  their  deeper  bliss,  he  cannot  know, 
Who  with  rich  Libya's  lordship  swells." 

Should  we  not  then  imitate  his  example  and  go  to 
the  country  as  much  as  we  can,  enjoy  the  simple 
pleasures  and  profit  by  them.  They  will  bring  us  back 
to  Nature  and  place  us  where  we  can  profit  by  all  she 
has  to  give.  This  will  promote  a  contemplative  spirit, 
which  will  point  out  better  work  to  do  and  give  more 
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strength  to  do  it.    These  things  too  will  bring  comfort, 
hope  and  happiness, 

"  For  the  world  is  full  of  roses,  and  the  roses  full  of  dew, 
And  the  dew  is  full  of  heavenly  love  that  drips  for  me 
and  you." 
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IN  a  broad  valley  in  Eastern  Ohio,  now  dotted  with 
white  cottages  and  large  barns  and  surrounded  by 
high  hills,  their  sides  still  covered  with  remnants  of  the 
virgin  forest,  there  nestles  to-day  a  quiet  country  village 
of  only  a  few  hundred  people.  Its  one  building  of 
distinctly  architectural  type  is  its  church.  And  this 
church  has  always  been  a  dominant  feature  of  the  town. 
But  around  the  church,  there  gathers  a  cluster  of  plain 
white  houses,  with  straight  roofs  and  neat  front  yards 
and,  to  the  rear,  well-kept  gardens.  Everything  is  in 
perfect  repair  and  in  decent  keeping  with  the  surround- 
ings. There  is  still  a  touch  of  the  German  origin  of  the 
village,  visible  in  its  broad,  straight  streets,  its  quiet, 
comfortable  home-life,  its  plain  buildings  and  its  thrifty 
fruit  trees.  Its  very  location  would  appeal  to  the 
German  taste.  It  is  a  dry,  sunny  spot ;  and  nearby 
the  village,  flows  a  still,  deep  river  ;  its  banks  lined  by 
willows  and  brush,  where  the  village  boys  now  boat 
and  fish  and  swim  just  as  the  Indian  boys  once  did. 
This  was  all  once  the  home  of  the  wild,  roving  Indians, 
later  subdued  and  Christianized,  just  here.  But  the 
to-day  peaceful  village,  with  hardly  a  jar  to  disturb  the 
monotony  of  its  life  has  had  an  eventful  and  even  a 
tragic  history.  To  understand  it  fully  let  us  go  back 
a  little  with  the  story. 
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There  were  reasons  why  the  Ohio  country  should 
become  the  great  battlefield  of  the  Indians.  At  the 
discovery  of  America,  the  tribes  generally  occupied  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  But  they  yielded  easily  to  the  first 
attacks  of  the  settlers,  who  held  new  and  to  them 
unknown  weapons.  The  Delawares,  a  tribe  which 
occupied  the  Coast,  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson  and  later  gave  their  name  to  a  State, 
in  their  retirement,  followed  generally  the  course  of  the 
streams  near  the  northern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania, 
stopping  at  various  places  along  the  road.  But  they 
soon  found  themselves  beyond  the  mountains  and  in 
the  Ohio  country.  Other  tribes,  more  warlike  and  less 
civilized, — the  Iroquois,  Wyandots,  Miamis  and  Shaw- 
nees, — had  been  driven  westwards  from  Central  New 
York ;  and,  in  their  retrograde  movement,  they 
occupied  lands  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Delawares. 
Thus  they  were  all  concentrated  on  Ohio  soil.  But  the 
Delawares  were  on  the  south-east,  and  therefore,  nearest 
the  advancing  settlers.  Here  they  all  prepared  to 
resist  the  further  advance  of  their  pursuers.  If  they 
were  ever  to  save  their  hunting  grounds  from  the 
oncoming  wave  of  the  whites,  it  must  be  now.  They 
were  still  strong  in  numbers  and  full  of  spirit ;  and  the 
Indians  too  had  firearms,  at  last. 

The  Ohio  country  which  they  now  occupied  was  an 
attractive  tract  of  land,  fertile,  covered  with  dense 
forests,  in  which  game  of  all  kinds  abounded,  and 
interlaced  with  streams,  where  fish  could  easily  be 
caught.  It  is  to-day  the  great  gateway  to  the  West 
and  North-west.  It  lies  between  the  Great  Lakes,  on 
one  side,  and  the  mountains,  on  the  other,  and  so  all 
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roads  run  through  it.  It  suited  the  purpose  of  the 
Indians.  Their  trails  too  ran  over  it ;  and  they  deter- 
mined to  hold  it.  Here,  at  last,  they  fought  their  battle 
against  the  advancing  tide  of  civilization.  And  here 
their  great  chiefs,  Pontiac,  Logan,  Cornstalk,  Black 
Hoof  and  Tecumseh,  the  best  exponents  of  their  race, 
held  the  field  and  displayed  their  most  heroic  virtues. 

The  section  where  the  Delawares  settled  was,  perhaps, 
the  fairest  part  of  the  whole  State.  It  lay  along  the 
Valley  of  the  Tuscarawas,  which,  from  hill  to  hill,  was 
about  a  mile  wide — divided  into  "  Upper  "  and  "  Lower 
bottom  ".  The  "  upper  bottom "  is  plain  land, 
almost  as  level  as  a  floor  and  hence  easily  tilled,  but  it 
is  nowhere  subject  to  overflow.  This  is  separated  from 
the  "  lower  bottom  "  by  an  abrupt  descent  of  a  hundred 
feet.  The  "  lower  bottom  "  is  very  fertile,  subject  to 
annual  overflows  of  the  river  and  hence  is  as  productive 
as  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  The  river,  in  its  ordinary 
stages,  is  slow-flowing  and  deep,  but  not  wide.  In  flood 
times,  however,  it  breaks  its  banks  and  spreads  out 
over  the  bottoms,  in  some  places,  to  the  width  of  half 
a  mile,  and  then,  receding  gradually,  it  leaves  a  deposit 
of  rich  silt.  It  was  in  this  attractive  country  that  the 
Delawares  chose  their  home  and  later  erected  their 
cabins. 

Previous  to  coming  here,  their  lot  had  been  a  hard 
one.  They  were  originally  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Six  Nations.  But  they  had  been  set  upon  by 
the  more  savage  Iroquois  tribe  and  were  so  reduced  in 
strength  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the 
struggle  that  confronted  them  on  the  Coast.  They 
retired  first  to  the  fastnesses  of  Northern  Pennsylvania 
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to  evade  persecution  and  rebuild  their  shattered  for- 
tunes. Here  they  were  joined  by  some  bands  of 
Mohicans  ;  who  had  suffered  a  similar  fate.  And  here 
too  they  were  found  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Moravian 
Church,  whose  American  headquarters  were  at  Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania,  a  hundred  miles  farther  south. 

The  Moravian  communion  arose  from  a  reaction  of 
the  Waldenses  and  Bohemians  from  the  Church  of 
Rome.  This  separation  occurred  even  prior  to  the 
preaching  of  Luther.  John  Huss,  while  stationed  at 
Prague,  in  1402,  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Roman 
Church,  by  advocating  Wickliffian  doctrines.  His  work 
On  the  Church  caused  him  to  be  summoned  before  the 
Council  of  Constance  in  1414,  where  he  so  tenaciously 
maintained  his  Protestant  doctrines  that  he  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor,  who  ordered  him  to  be 
burned  at  the  stake.  His  followers  in  return,  avenged 
his  death  by  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  civil  wars 
ever  known. 

A  little  community  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  turning 
aside  from  these  bloody  excesses,  sought  a  purer 
doctrine  and  framed  their  faith  upon  the  love  and  law 
of  Christ.  They  were  subsequently  known  as  Moravians 
from  the  province  in  Austria  where  they  originated. 
They  took  a  text  from  the  Gospels  for  each  day's 
meditations.  They  submitted  to  lot  each  question 
likely  to  breed  contention,  believing  that  to  be  the 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures.  They  were  to  lead  a 
circumspect  life,  bearing  all  things  for  conscience  sake. 
They  refused  to  perform  military  duty,  believing  that 
all  war  was  forbidden.  They  relied  on  prayer  and 
remonstrance  only,  to  save  them  from  the  persecution 
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of  their  enemies.  But  it  is  sad  to  relate  that  wherever 
they  went,  their  doctrine  of  non-resistance  seemed  to 
be  the  source  of  their  troubles.  They  dwelt  upon  the 
merits  and  sufferings  of  Christ  and  held  up  His  cruci- 
fixion in  the  most  ardent  terms,  to  awaken  religious 
conviction.  And  this,  with  their  sweet,  devotional 
music,  was  well  calculated  to  produce  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
lacked  the  enthusiasm,  which  the  warring  instincts  of 
man's  nature  imparts. 

Yet  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  gospel  of  peace 
was  exactly  suited  to  the  condition  and  the  existing 
disposition  of  the  Delaware  Indians.  They  had  been 
so  roughly  handled  by  the  Iroquois,  that  they  were 
tired  of  war.  And  peace  was  still  more  coveted  by  the 
Mohicans,  whose  tribe  had  been  scattered  by  the  same 
foe,  till  now  the  individual  families  were  seeking 
seclusion,  by  dispersing  themselves  among  other  tribes. 
Both  were  tired  of  war.  From  it  they  had  experienced 
little  but  loss  and  disappointment.  In  their  eagerness 
to  evade  the  torments  of  their  persecutors,  both  were 
ready  to  embrace  a  faith  that  forbade  its  communicants 
from  engaging  in  war,  upon  any  pretext  or  upon  any 
provocation.  And  it  was  while  they  were  so  disposed 
that  they  were  found  by  these  missionaries. 

Among  the  missionaries,  was  David  Zeisberger,  who 
was  born  in  Moravia  in  172 1  and  later  was  apprenticed 
as  an  errand-boy  in  Holland.  But  experiencing  ill- 
treatment  from  his  master,  he  escaped  from  this  un- 
pleasant employment  and  made  his  way  to  London 
and  thence  to  Savannah  in  Georgia,  where  his  parents 
had  already  settled.     They  were  all  Moravians  ;    and 
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their  faith  was  soon  put  to  the  test,  for  Governor 
Oglethorpe,  in  his  war  with  the  Spaniards,  found  it 
necessary  to  call  every  man  in  his  colony  to  arms. 
The  Zeisbergers  rather  than  violate  their  peace  principles 
abandoned  their  home,  in  the  colony,  and  went  first  to 
Philadelphia  and  soon  after  to  Bethlehem,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. In  both,  the  peaceful  sway  of  the  Quakers 
prevailed.  Bethlehem  was  even  then  becoming  the  centre 
of  influence   of   the   Moravian   Church   in  America. 

David  was  already  known  as  a  bright  lad.  He  had 
mastered  three  languages  and  was  engaged  in  mastering 
a  fourth  at  the  time  of  the  removal.  He  was  ordained 
as  a  minister  in  1749  ;  but  even  during  the  probationary 
period,  which  preceded  his  ordination,  he  had  made 
frequent  trips  with  the  missionaries  to  the  Six  Nations. 
There  he  was  adopted  into  the  tribe  of  Onondagas  and 
the  clan  of  the  turtle  and  received  an  Indian  name. 

On  one  of  these  trips,  he  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  stirring  up  sedition  among  the  Indians,  under  an 
Act  of  the  New  York  Colonial  Assembly,  which  provided 
that  any  person  presuming  to  reside  among  and  teach 
the  Indians,  without  having  first  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  England  and  without  having 
secured  the  license  of  the  Governor  of  the  Colony, 
should  be  treated  as  attempting  to  seduce  the  Indians 
from  the  King's  interest  and  be  punishable  with  fine 
and  imprisonment.  Zeisberger  adhered  to  the  rule  of 
his  church,  which  proscribed  an  oath,  and  refused  to 
take  this  one,  imposed  by  the  colonial  law.  He  suffered 
in  consequence  an  imprisonment  of  seven  weeks  ;  but 
upon  his  release,  returned  to  his  work. 

He  assisted  in  laying  out  a  village  planned  by  the 
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Mission  Board,  on  a  tract  of  1,400  acres  on  the  Lehigh 
River,  some  twenty  miles  north  of  Bethlehem.  It  was 
called  Gnadenhutten  ;  and  soon  had  137  communicants. 
They  were  Delawares  and  Mohicans,  with  nearly  as 
many  more  members  of  the  church,  who  lived  in  out- 
lying districts.  This  mission  was  later  destroyed  by 
a  band  of  hostile  Indians  ;  the  missionaries  in  charge 
being  mostly  killed,  Zeisberger  himself  making  a  narrow 
escape  and  the  converts  being  driven  away. 

The  work  of  Christianizing  the  Indians,  amid  the 
shifting  fortunes,  the  wars  and  heathen  practices  of 
the  tribes,  was  upon  the  whole  full  of  danger.  Yet  it 
had  its  compensations.  There  was  a  novelty  in  it. 
The  red  man's  habits  of  life  and  his  religion  were 
interesting.  He  was  intellectually  bright  and  quickly 
showed  his  appreciation  of  the  efforts  made  for  his 
up-lift.  He  was  firm  in  his  friendships.  And  there 
was  something  inherently  noble  in  his  character.  He 
was  truthful ;  he  had  a  dominant  love  of  country  and 
of  freedom  ;  and  he  was  often  eloquent.  Such  traits 
easily  made  him  a  lovable  subject  for  the  missionary. 
And  in  the  wild,  free  life  of  the  woods,  which  the 
missionaries  had  to  adopt,  there  was  a  further  attrac- 
tion. Here  was  health  and  abounding  plenty  in  summer ; 
the  rich  land  newly  reclaimed  brought  forth  abundant 
harvests.  And  even  in  winter,  the  life  had  its  com- 
pensations ;  for  where  the  missionary  went,  cabins  like 
those  of  the  whites  followed  and  soon  a  chapel,  too,  for 
worship.  Winter  also  was  the  season  of  revivals  and 
church  festivals.  Fuel  was  plenty  and  the  great  chim- 
neys roared ;  and  food,  though  plain,  was  both  abundant 
and  healthful. 
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Previous  to  the  building  of  Gnadenhutten,  Zeisberger 
had  done  missionary  work  at  Shamokin  and  Wyoming, 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Onondaga,  in  New  York,  all 
still  farther  in  the  wilderness.  But  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  and  Indian  War  made  missionary  work 
at  such  places  impossible.  He  was  obliged  then  to 
retreat  to  Bethlehem  for  safety.  But  soon  after  the 
close  of  hostilities,  taking  with  him  Anthony,  a  Dela- 
ware convert,  he  resumed  his  missionary  labours,  this 
time  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  what 
is  now  Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania.  Here  con- 
versions quickly  followed  and  many  joined  his 
church. 

And  here  they  erected  a  new  town,  which  they  called 
Friedenshutten.  It  soon  had  twenty-nine  log  houses, 
with  chimneys  and  windows  like  those  of  the  whites, 
and,  in  addition,  thirteen  small  huts.  They  were  all 
built  along  one  street,  at  the  centre  of  which  stood 
their  church.  This  church  was  32  by  24  feet  with 
a  wing  attached,  used  as  a  school-house.  The  home 
of  the  missionary  stood  opposite  the  church.  Men, 
women  and  children,  all  joined  in  the  work.  Gardens 
and  orchards  were  planted,  at  the  rear  of  the  houses  ; 
meadow  and  farm  land  was  inclosed  ;  and  soon  cattle, 
hogs  and  poultry  abounded.  Maple  sugar  and  salt 
were  made  in  the  woods.  And  here  new  industries 
sprang  up ;  boats  were  made  and  other  articles,  such 
as  moccasins  and  baskets.  They  were  manufactured 
and  sold  to  those  who  came  to  the  village  ;  or  were 
taken  to  other  neighbouring  towns  for  sale. 

Thus  the  wild  woods  were  made  to  blossom  as  the 
rose.    It  was  an  attractive  picture  of  home-life.    And 
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it  proved  how  much  good  there  was  in  the  Indian, 
when  subjected  to  wholesome  influences.  Under  the 
work  of  the  missionary,  the  proud,  stoical  and  un- 
emotional warrior,  delighting  only  in  war,  was  re-cast 
into  a  useful  citizen  ;  and  often  the  shiftless  and  drunken 
vagabond  became  a  worker.  But  the  good  work  of  the 
missionaries  was  too  apparent  not  to  excite  envy. 
They  had  neglected  to  pre-empt  the  land  and  unscru- 
pulous land-jobbers,  seeing  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ments they  had  made,  rushed  in,  obtained  the  titles 
and  then  dispossessed  the  converts. 

Zeisberger,  however,  was  himself  spared  the  sight 
of  the  undoing  of  this  little  settlement  ;  for  already, 
recognized  as  a  leader  in  missionary  work,  he  had  been 
sent,  by  his  church,  farther  into  the  woods  in  search 
of  a  new  field.  Together  with  his  faithful  Anthony  and 
another  Delaware  convert,  Papunhauk,  he  had  set  out 
on  foot,  over  paths  that  had  never  been  trod  by  a  white 
man  before,  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Allegheny  River. 
Here,  in  what  was  later  the  Oil  Region  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  established  a  new  mission,  Friedenstadt. 

Note  how  these  German  names  adopted,  dwell  upon 
the  peace,  or  anti-war  feature,  of  the  faith  which  was 
here  being  taught  to  the  new  converts.  If  we  can 
judge  from  the  names  ;  Gnadenhutten,  Tents  of  Grace  ; 
Friedenhutten,  Tents  of  Peace  ;  Friedenstadt,  City  of 
Peace  ;  >  we  are  assured  that  in  the  preaching  and 
instruction  given,  by  the  missionaries  to  their  hearers, 
this  feature  of  their  creed  was  given  especial  emphasis. 
From  their  success  in  making  converts  among  the 
Indians,  it  might  also  be  inferred  that  it  was  this 
doctrine  that  really  reached  their  hearts. 
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Friedenstadt  was  the  scene  of  another  great  revival. 
Zeisberger  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  gifted  in 
what  might  be  called  revival  eloquence.  He  could 
select  such  themes  as  were  adapted  to  the  occasion 
and  dwell  upon  them  with  such  power  and  pathos  that 
few  could  resist  his  appeals.  In  this  revival,  there  were 
added  to  the  list  of  his  converts,  three  that  became 
"  Helpers  ",  that  is,  assistants  to  the  Ministers  in  all 
spiritual  work.  They  were  subsequently  prominent  in 
all  Zeisberger's  mission  work  ;  and  were  known  after- 
wards by  the  English  names  that  were  given  them  at 
baptism,  Abraham,  William  and  Isaac.  The  first, 
Abraham,  had  been  a  leader  in  the  drunken  brawls  of 
the  camps.  But  the  others  were  of  a  different  type. 
William  was  already  a  man  of  consequence.  He  had 
been  much  in  the  service  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  who 
was  the  colonial  agent  of  the  English  Government  to 
make  treaties  with  the  Indians  and  also  the  King's 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  north  and  west. 
William  had  acted  as  his  interpreter.  He  had  a  fine 
gift  of  upright  and  straightforward  speech,  was  loved 
and  respected,  wherever  he  was  known,  and  was,  after 
his  conversion,  the  one  usually  employed  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, when  it  was  sought  to  make  a  treaty  with  the 
chiefs  of  a  tribe,  for  permission  to  establish  a  mission 
among  their  people.  Isaac  had  been  a  leader  among 
the  Delaware  warriors  and  was  already  renowned  for 
his  eloquence  in  the  councils  of  his  red'  brethren.  He 
had  been  the  chief  counsellor  and  orator  for  the  Chief 
of  the  Wolf  Clan  of  the  Delawares.  The  fame  of 
Zeisberger's  preaching  had  reached  him  and  he  came 
to  hear  for  the  purpose  of  silencing  him.    But  he  who 
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had  come  to  scoff  remained  to  pray.  Isaac  was  con- 
verted and  thereafter  became  a  powerful  help  in  the 
work  among  his  people.  All  three  of  these  converts 
continued  faithful  till  they  died  ;  the  first  two  at 
Goshen,  their  last  home  on  the  Tuscarawas ;  the  last, 
Isaac,  at  Gnadenhutten,  where,  in  the  massacre,  he 
received,  for  his  life  of  devotion,  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom. 

While  still  engaged  in  his  work  at  Friedenstadt,  an 
invitation  came  to  Zeisberger  from  the  grand  council 
of  the  Delawares  to  visit  their  capital,  Salem.  This  was 
situated  near  the  present  site  of  Port  Washington  in 
Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio.  He  went  immediately  ;  and 
this  was  his  first  visit  to  the  Ohio  country,  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  scene  of  his  greatest  and  most 
successful  labours.  Zeisberger  was  now  fifty  years  old, 
but  here  he  faithfully  followed  his  work,  at  different 
locations,  amid  fearful  trials  and  discouragements,  for 
thirty-seven  years  more.  And  here  he  at  last  finished 
his  career  and  was  buried  in  the  soil  of  the  State  he 
had  helped  to  found. 

Upon  his  appearance  at  Salem,  he  was  offered  a  site 
for  a  new  mission  and  was  invited  to  come  and  make 
this  his  home.  The  invitation  was  an  attractive  one 
and  was  accepted.  It  was  a  home  in  the  wilderness, 
but  the  land  was  rich  and  it  offered  a  fine  field  for  his 
work  in  Christianizing  the  Indians.  He,  at  the  start, 
decided  to  draw  hither  the  entire  body  of  his  converts 
at  the  three  previous  missions  ;  Gnadenhutten,  on  the 
Lehigh  River  ;  Friedenhutten,  on  the  Susquehanna  ; 
and  Friedenstadt,  on  the  Allegheny.  They  would  then 
all  be  together,  their  number  would  encourage  other 
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converts  to  come  ;  and  there  they  could  all  be  united 
in  Christian  fellowship  and  in  missionary  work. 

The  pioneer  party,  however,  consisted  of  Zeisberger 
and  five  families,  twenty-eight  persons  in  all.  They 
arrived  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1772.  A  site  was  chosen  for 
the  new  mission  at  a  "  beautiful  spring  ",  twenty  miles 
above  Salem,  on  the  Tuscarawas.  It  was  two  miles 
south  of  where  New  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  Tuscarawas 
County,  now  stands.  With  true  German  thrift,  Zeis- 
berger and  his  converts  commenced  building  their 
houses  the  day  after  their  arrival.  And  it  was  but  a 
few  weeks  till  they  had  crops  of  vegetables  and  grain 
planted  in  the  newly  cleared  fields.  By  way  of  reference 
to  their  "  beautiful  spring  ",  they  gave  their  village 
the  name  of  "  Schonbrunn." 

The  village  grew.  Cabins  quickly  followed  one 
another  upon  each  side  of  the  single  street.  Converts 
came  from  the  old  homes  and  these  new  and  comfort- 
able houses,  with  abundance  of  food  appealed  to  the 
strolling  denizens  of  the  forest,  that  passed  that  way; 
and  many  of  them  came  in  and  joined  the  community. 
Within  six  months  from  its  foundation,  the  settlement 
numbered  278  souls.  This  was  too  many  for  comfort- 
able living  in  one  community  ;  so  two  other  villages 
were  formed  that  same  year ;  Gnadenhutten,  ten  miles 
farther  down  the  river ;  and  Salem,  still  ten  below  that. 
The  population  of  these  three  in  1775  was  414, 
including  the  missionaries  and  their  wives.  In  1776, 
a  fourth  town  was  added,  Lichtenau,  Meadow  of  Light, 
farther  down  the  Tuscarawas.  Thus  the  towns  were  all 
on  the  same  stream  and  approximately  ten  miles  apart. 
The  locations  of  the  four  correspond  pretty  nearly  to 
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the  present  sites  of  New  Philadelphia,  Gnadenhutten, 
Port  Washington  and  Cosbocton.  But  Gnadenhutten 
alone  retains  its  name  and  its  exact  site  and  so  may  be 
said  to  be  the  only  survivor  of  them  all.  It  is  the  sole 
remaining  representative  of  this  work  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

I  have  thus  at  some  length,  but  as  briefly  as  the 
circumstances  would  permit,  traced  the  origin  of  the 
village.  Its  subsequent  history  seemed  to  require  this. 
No  one  can  have  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
dreadful  calamity  that  befel  it,  without  knowing,  who 
these  missionaries  were,  what  work  they  had  done,  who 
their  converts  had  been,  and  the  nature  of  their  relation 
to  one  another, — in  short  without  some  knowledge  of 
their  previous  history. 

After  a  hard  service  of  twenty-five  years,  extending 
over  the  whole  length  of  Pennsylvania,  northwardly 
into  New  York  and  sometimes  eastwardly  into  New 
Jersey,  the  faithful  Zeisberger  had  at  last  gathered  his 
little  flock  about  him  at  Schonbrunn.  Here  they  were 
so  far  removed  from  the  haunts  of  the  larger  world 
without,  that  they  might  reasonably  hope  to  end  their 
days  in  these  modest  homes  and  even  then  leave  them 
to  their  children. 

At  the  establishment  of  the  mission,  Zeisberger  drew 
up  a  brief  code  for  its  government.  It  is  worthy  of 
careful  study  as  illustrating  what  he  considered  the 
fundamental  principles  of  good  government.  By  it, 
they  were  to  have  no  other  God,  but  the  Creator  and 
Saviour  of  men.  Him  only  would  they  worship.  They 
would  rest  on  the  Lord's  day  and  attend  public  service. 
They  would  honour  father  and  mother  and  provide  for 
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them  when  old.  No  new-comers  could  enter  the  com- 
munity, without  the  consent  of  the  pastors  and  an 
examination  by  the  helpers.  Nothing  would  they  have 
to  do  with  thieves,  murderers,  whoremongers,  adulterers 
or  drunkards.  Nor  would  they  take  any  part  in  dances, 
sacrifices  or  heathenish  festivals  and  games.  They 
would  not  lie,  or  be  idle,  or  scold,  or  beat  one  another. 
The  man  should  have  but  one  wife  and  the  woman  one 
husband.  They  too  must  provide  and  care  for  their 
children.  The  children  could  not  marry  without  the 
consent  of  their  parents  and  the  pastor.  No  member 
must  bring  intoxicating  liquor  into  the  village.  And 
if  strangers  or  traders  brought  any,  it  was  to  be  taken 
into  the  custody  of  the  helpers  and  not  be  given  up  till 
the  owners  were  ready  to  depart.  They  were  not  to 
contract  debts  with  the  traders  or  receive  goods  to  sell 
for  them,  without  the  consent  of  the  helpers.  Each  was 
to  do  his  part  upon  any  work  for  the  common  good. 
They  would  not  go  to  war  or  buy  booty  taken  in  war. 
And  if  any  one  injured  the  property  of  his  neighbour, 
he  must  make  restitution. 

This  simple  code  tells  the  quiet  story  of  their  lives. 
There  were  no  artificial  wants  fostered,  no  bad  state 
of  morals  countenanced.  The  sins  guarded  against 
were  the  common  frailties  of  humanity  ;  and  they  were 
pointedly  condemned.  Their  only  relations  were  of 
the  neighbour,  the  home  and  the  church,  all  of  which 
were  recognized  by  the  gospel  they  professed.  No 
other  faith  found  a  way  to  their  hearts.  Bad  company 
they  shunned.  War  they  condemned.  They  would  not, 
even  remotely  encourage  strife  between  others.  In 
short,  the  code  described  the  community.     It  was  a 
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peaceful  association  of  Christian  brethren,  associated 
in  helpful  fellowship  and  intent  on  right  living,  as  a 
source  of  permanent  happiness  here  and  of  eternal  joy 
hereafter. 

As  the  numbers  of  the  converts  increased  and  the 
towns  multiplied,  help  became  necessary  for  Zeisberger. 
Other  missionaries  came, — John  Heckewelder  and  then 
Schebosch  and  later  still  Edwards.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  one  missionary,  at  least,  permanently  associated 
with  the  work  of  each  town.  Zeisberger's  charge  was 
peculiarly  at  Schonbrunn ;  Heckewelder's,  at  Gnaden- 
hutten,  etc.  But  Zeisberger  being  the  oldest  and  the 
first  in  the  field  and  having  some  peculiar  traits  of 
leadership,  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  presiding  genius 
over  all. 

The  red  brethren,  so  intellectually  bright,  far  sur- 
passing in  this  respect,  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the 
missionary  in  other  lands,  were  soon  fast  laying  aside 
the  habits  of  the  Indians  and  adopting  those  of  the 
whites.  They  had  their  cattle  and  hogs  and  poultry. 
They  carefully  planted  and  tilled  their  crops.  They 
had  their  separate  plots  of  ground  ;  and  the  spirit  of 
emulation,  which  was  a  dominant  trait  in  their  character, 
quickly  came  out  in  the  work  of  cultivating  and 
improving  their  land.  The  newly  cleared  land,  freshly 
reclaimed  from  the  virgin  forest  where  the  decaying 
leaves  had  for  ages  fertilized  and  enriched  it,  quickly 
responded  to  their  efforts  and  encouraged  them.  They 
had  their  school-house,  for  instruction  on  week-days, 
and  their  church  for  religious  meetings  on  the  Sabbath. 
All  came,  old  and  young.  And  all  around  them  there 
was  peace  and  thrift  and  comfort.     The  little  settle- 
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ments  had  started  with  every  prospect  of  a  prosperous 
career. 

Gnadenhutten  rightfully  merits  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  white  settlement  in  Ohio.  True  numbers 
of  white  men  had  pitched  their  camps  in  this  country 
before  Zeisberger  came.  But  they  were  without  law 
or  order.  They  built  their  isolated  cabins  beside  some 
lone  spring  in  the  trackless  forest,  where  they  could 
live  and  hunt  and  trap  and  when  the  game  became 
scarce  move  on  to  new  fields.  But  they  were  unknown 
to  the  world  and  equally  unknown  to  each  other. 

The  claim  made  for  Marietta  as  the  first  settlement, 
is  estopped  by  the  record  itself.  For  the  grant  by 
Congress  to  the  Ohio  Company,  the  company  which 
planted  Marietta,  bears  date  July,  1887,  fifteen  years 
after  the  settlement  at  Gnadenhutten.  And  it  expressly 
excepts  and  reserves  to  the  Moravian  villages,  the  grants 
previously  made  to  them  of  10,000  acres.  The  titles  to 
these  10,000  acres  had  already  been  vested  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Moravian  Brethren  at  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  And  it  had  been  made  over  to  them  for  the  express 
purpose  of  civilizing  the  Indians  and  promoting  Chris- 
tianity. Thus  the  title  of  the  Marietta  company 
recognized  the  Gnadenhutten  people  as  already  settlers 
and  fixed  the  certainty  of  their  grant,  before  any 
conveyance  was  made  for  a  settlement  at  Marietta. 
The  lands  so  granted  to  the  Moravian  Brethren  were 
retained  by  them  for  fifty  years  and  then  they  were  all 
re-conveyed  to  the  United  States,  except  a  few  church- 
yards and  cemeteries  and  some  special  leases.  These 
were  retained.  And  though  they  were  compelled,  by 
the  course  of  war,  to  abandon  their  homes  for  a  time, 
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the  settlers  later  returned  and  reoccupied  them. 
The  purpose  of  the  grant  was  scrupulously  observed. 
The  work  of  the  missionaries  was  the  Christianizing  and 
civilization  of  the  red-man.  The  life  of  the  villages 
centred  about  the  churches.  There  were  daily  meetings 
for  religious  meditation  and  prayer.  The  Sabbath  was 
given  up  to  presenting  and  teaching  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel.  There  were  prayer-meetings.  There  were 
church  festivals.  And  during  revivals,  there  were 
meetings  for  inquiry  and  prayer,  held  every  evening 
at  the  homes  of  some  of  the  helpers.  These  last  some- 
times continued  till  midnight.  With  every  church, 
there  was  a  school,  and  here  secular  instruction  was 
imparted. 

The  six  years  following  the  first  settlement  in  the 
Valley,  mark  the  time  of  Zeisberger's  greatest  success 
in  his  work.  Perhaps  no  other  man  was  ever  so  success- 
ful in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  Indians.  He  had  a 
peculiar  power  as  a  preacher,  and  the  darkness  of  hell 
and  the  consequences  of  rejecting  the  merits  of  Christ's 
atonement  and  sacrifice,  were  frequently  set  forth  with 
such  power  as  to  be  plainly  reflected  in  the  faces  of  his 
hearers.  In  repeated  instances  the  prophet  of  a  tribe 
was  converted  and  would  confess  the  error  of  his  past 
teaching,  give  up  his  incantations  and  become  a 
Christian.  A  proud  war-captain  would  shed  tears  and 
confess  his  sins  and  thereafter  as  vigorously  uphold  his 
church  as  he  before  had  his  chief.  Witness,  for  instance, 
the  helper,  Isaac,  who  after  his  conversion  was  re- 
proached by  his  head  chief  for  having  gone  over  to 
this  new  gospel  of  peace.  But  Isaac's  firm  answer  was  : 
'  You  are  right ;   I  have  joined  the  Moravians  ;  where 
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they  go  I  will  go  ;  where  they  lodge  I  will  lodge  ; 
nothing  shall  separate  me  from  them  ;  their  people, 
shall  be  my  people,  and  their  God,  my  God." 

So  great  was  the  success  of  the  missionaries  that 
just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  grand  council  of  the  Delawares  adopted  a  resolution, 
giving  the  Christian  religion  liberty  of  worship  among 
them,  advising  the  whole  nation  to  adopt  it,  placing 
the  converted  Indians  upon  an  entire  equality  with  all 
others,  giving  them  property  rights  in  the  nation's 
lands  and  forbidding  other  than  converts  to  reside  near 
the  Christian  towns.  This  was  giving  the  work  of  the 
missionaries  a  prominent  and  a  permanent  place.  It 
is  seldom,  indeed,  that  such  rights  are  granted  to  mis- 
sionaries by  an  unconverted  people.  It  proved  the 
high  estimate  that  had  been  formed  by  the  Delawares 
of  the  work  of  the  missions.  The  future  then  all  seemed 
bright. 

But  here  the  scene  changes.  The  Revolutionary  War 
came  and  that  proved  fatal  to  all  these  bright  prospects. 
Under  the  teachings  of  their  creed  the  Moravians  could 
take  no  part  in  this  war. 

They  were  forbidden  to  go  to  war.  And  yet  their 
villages  lay  in  the  direct  path  of  the  war-parties  of  both 
sides.  In  passing  from  Detroit,  the, headquarters  of 
the  British  in  the  west,  to  Fort  Pitt,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Colonists,  farther  east,  the  path  lay  by  the 
villages  on  the  Tuscarawas. 

These  war  parties,  in  passing,  stopped  at  the  Moravian 
towns  for  the  hospitality,  which  it  was  known  their 
creed  enjoined.  Both  sides  partook  of  it.  But  witness- 
ing these  acts  of  kindness  to  the  one,  naturally  provoked 
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the  resentment  of  the  other.  The  Moravians  could 
hardly  expect  to  escape  the  jealous  eyes  of  either.  Yet 
the  appreciation  in  which  their  work  was  held  by  both, 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  for  five  years  after  the  breaking 
out  of  hostilities,  the  Moravians  were  able  to  maintain 
a  neutrality  so  marked  that  their  homes  escaped  the 
ravages  of  both  sides.  The  truth  is,  their  position  kept 
the  unconverted  Delawares  from  actively  participating 
in  the  war. 

But  a  time  came  when  the  missions  could  no  longer 
maintain  this  position  of  neutrality.  The  British  had 
enlisted  the  surrounding  tribes  of  warlike  Indians  on 
their  side.  The  hostile  tribes  were  constantly  plying 
the  Delawares  to  join  them.  The  death  of  Natawatwes, 
the  head  chief  of  the  Delawares,  in  1776  ;  and  of  White- 
eyes,  his  successor,  in  1778 ;  were  both  severe  blows  to 
the  missions.  These  chiefs  had  been  the  firm  friends  of 
the  missionaries  and  were  active  advocates  of  neutrality, 
as  the  true  position  for  their  tribe  to  take.  Reports 
were  circulated,  in  1777,  that  the  British  Governor  at 
Detroit  was  dissatisfied  and  attributed  the  refusal  of 
the  Delawares  to  join  his  Indians  to  the  influence  of  the 
missionaries. 

So  in  August  of  that  year,  200  Wyandots,  headed 
by  their  half-king,  Pomoacan,  suddenly  appeared  at 
Goschocking,  an  Indian  town  near  the  mission  at 
Lichtenau,  with  the  intent  of  removing  them.  The 
strangers  were  given  a  kind  reception  and  were 
hospitably  entertained,  by  a  number  of  his  people, 
sent  by  the  helper,  Isaac,  from  Lichtenau.  Isaac 
himself  appeared  a  little  later  and  spoke  feelingly, 
appealing  to  the  half-king  to  consider  their  teachers. 
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the  missionaries,  as  their  own  body  and  love  them  as 
cousins.  Pomoacan  touched,  by  this  speech  and  the 
treatment  his  party  had  received,  declared  that  the 
words  had  penetrated  his  breast  and  that  he  would 
consult  his  warriors. 

In  a  short  time,  he  returned  with  the  answer,  to  go 
on  and  obey  their  teachers  and  not  be  afraid  that  any 
harm  would  be  done  them.  The  next  day  he  went 
down  to  Lichtenau,  with  some  of  his  warriors,  and 
again  enjoyed  Isaac's  hospitality.  Soon  after,  he  went 
away  ;  and  he  then  sent  messages  to  the  chiefs  of  his 
tribe  at  Sandusky  and  to  the  Governor  at  Detroit, 
informing  them  of  the  covenant  he  had  made  with  the 
missions.  And  so  the  danger  for  this  time  passed  away. 
White-eyes,  the  friendly  chief  of  the  Delawares,  was 
still  living. 

But  the  next  year  brought  with  it  the  death  of 
White-eyes  and  with  that  also  another  calamity  to  the 
missions.  Three  renegade  whites,  who  had  abandoned 
their  own  people  in  Pennsylvania  and  taken  up  their 
abodes  among  the  Indians, — McKee,  Elliott  and  Girty, 
■ — had  been  under  arrest  at  Fort  Pitt  as  spies  and 
secret  agents  of  the  British.  They  had  escaped  and 
were  returning  westward  to  their  tribes.  As  they  went, 
they  spread  alarming  reports  among  the  Indians ;  for 
instance,  that  the  Americans  were  coming  west  to 
murder  the  tribes,  or  make  slaves  of  them  all  and  that 
the  Governor  at  Detroit  was  determined  to  punish  all 
of  them,  including  the  Moravians,  who  would  not  turn 
out  and  fight  the  Americans.  The  renegades  were 
smarting  under  the  indignity  of  their  imprisonment 
at  Fort  Pitt  and  were  determined,  by  every  possible 
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device,  to   excite   a   general  war  upon   the    frontier. 

To  such  men,  the  missionaries  were  an  especial 
object  of  hatred.  Their  religion  was  distasteful.  The 
renegades  had  none.  They  were  lawless  out-casts  from 
society  ;  and  yet  men  of  mental  alertness.  They 
suspected,  or  pretended  to  suspect,  that  the  mission- 
aries were  furnishing  information  of  what  was  going  on 
in  the  Indian  country  to  the  whites  at  Fort  Pitt.  And 
at  last,  at  their  instigation,  two  attempts  were  made 
to  assassinate  Zeisberger,  Girty  himself  heading  one. 
But  both  failed,  owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the  converts. 

But  amid  these  dangers  Lichtenau  as  being  the 
farthest  in  the  Indian  country  and  on  the  line  of  the 
excursions  of  the  war  parties  against  the  settlements 
along  the  Ohio  River,  was  finally  abandoned  by  the 
Moravians,  in  March,  1780,  as  being  too  much  exposed 
and,  therefore,  unsafe.  The  church  was  pulled  down, 
to  prevent  its  being  used  for  heathenish  purposes,  and 
the  congregation  set  out  for  Salem,  further  up  the  river 
and  so  nearer  the  central  settlement  at  Gnadenhutten. 
Here  they  went  to  work  with  a  will.  They  built  a  new 
chapel,  hung  over  it  their  bell  and  erected  new  houses. 
They  had  the  buildings  all  ready  for  occupancy,  before 
the  winter  came.  A  settlement  of  friendly  Delawares 
at  Goschocking,  under  their  chief  Killbuck,  for  the 
same  reason,  went  even  farther  away  and  found  a  safe 
retreat  at  Fort  Pitt. 

Thus  Lichtenau  and  Goschocking,  that  had  been  for 
years,  under  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  and  had 
been  the  abodes  of  peaceful  security,  were  given  up 
again  to  the  whoop  of  the  savage  and  the  tread  of  his 
war  parties.     But  the  three  villages  that  remained, 
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Salem,  Gnadenhutten  and  Schtfnbrunn,  in  doubtful 
security,  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  planting 
and  cultivating  their  crops,  caring  for  their  stock  and, 
with  lowering  war  clouds  everywhere  about  them,  more 
zealously  than  ever  worshipping  God  in  thankfulness 
for  the  peace  they  still  observed  and  enjoyed.  They 
were,  at  least,  so  far  safe  ;  and  they  looked  hopefully 
forward  to  an  end  of  the  war.  Unconscious  of  any 
provocations  on  their  part,  intent  on  maintaining  a 
strict  neutrality,  wholly  absorbed  in  their  daily  labour 
and  worship,  they  moved  on,  trusting  that  no  evil 
would  befall  them. 

So  far  as  the  head  of  the  separate  parties  to  the  war 
were  concerned,  the  commandants  at  Detroit  and  Fort 
Pitt,  this  trust  was  well  grounded.  From  them  there 
was  nothing  to  fear.  They  were  both  satisfied  of  the 
peaceful  purposes  of  the  Moravians  and  did  not  intend 
to  disturb  them.  And  the  same  was  equally  true  of  the 
Indians.  But  there  were  men  between  Fort  Pitt  and 
Detroit  that  were  really  more  dangerous  than  either 
the  soldiers  or  the  Indians  and  more  irresponsible. 
These  were  the  renegades,  McKee,  Elliott  and  Girty, 
that  have  already  been  mentioned,  on  the  west,  and 
the  half-civilized  white  frontiersmen,  on  the  east.  The 
Moravians  had  based  their  confidence  of  security  on 
the  faith  that  both  would  be  kept  in  subjection  and 
from  doing  them  wrong,  by  the  officers  at  Fort  Pitt  and 
Detroit.  But  here  was  where  they  were  mistaken.  The 
commandants  could  control  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  No  one  could ;  for  they  were  both  without  law 
or  order  and  recognized  no  superior  anywhere. 

The  Moravians  should  have  been  aware  of  this  and 
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taken  proper  precautions  to  meet  it ;  for  they  had  an 
intimation  of  the  danger  they  confronted.  Colonel 
Broadhead,  marching  from  Fort  Pitt  at  the  head  of  a 
mixed  body  of  regulars  and  raw  militia,  this  same  fall 
of  1780,  to  scatter  a  warlike  gathering  at  Goschocking, 
stopped  at  the  Moravian  towns  and  asked  for  food. 
This  was  promptly  furnished,  Heckewelder,  anxious  to 
prove  their  good  intentions,  went  out  to  their  camp, 
and  here  he  was  assured  by  Broadhead  that  no  complaint 
could  justly  be  made  by  either  side  against  the  settle- 
ments, that  their  good  work  in  Christianizing  the 
Indians  and  their  strict  rule  of  non-interference  were 
too  well  known  to  be  disputed.  And  this  was  all  true. 
But  while  this  very  conversation  was  being  held,  an 
officer  came  in  and  reported  to  Broadhead  that  the 
militia  were  bent  on  going  out  of  the  camp  to  destroy 
the  three  towns,  though  they  had  just  then  furnished 
them  bread  and  meat.  Broadhead  at  once  went 
and  interfered.  But  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  he, 
with  the  help  of  the  commander  of  the  militia,  could 
succeed  in  quelling  this  spirit  of  reckless  devilry  that 
possessed  the  militia-men. 

A  little  later  Pomoacan,  the  half-king  of  the 
Wyandots,  appeared  at  Gnadenhutten  with  eighty  of 
his  warriors  in  search  of  Killbuck,  the  Delaware  chief, 
who  had  already  gone  to  Fort  Pitt,  with  his  people,  for 
refuge.  The  half-king  insisted  that  Killbuck  had  been 
assisting  the  colonists.  But  finding  that  he  really  had 
gone,  the  half-king  then  called  a  meeting  of  the  head- 
men of  the  three  towns  and  pointed  out  the  dangerous 
position  they  occupied,  as  illustrated  by  the  hostile 
spirit  chosen  by  Broadhead's  militia.     These  militia- 
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men  had  been  gathered  from  the  border  and  had  only 
illustrated  the  malignant  feeling  that  the  frontiersmen 
generally  entertained  towards  all  Indians  whether 
Christian  or  otherwise.  "  Think  on  what  I  have  now 
told  you,"  said  the  half -king,  in  conclusion,  "  and 
believe  that  if  you  stay  where  you  are,  one  day  the 
Long  Knives  (Virginians)  will  come  and,  in  their  usual 
way,  speak  fair  words  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  will 
murder  you." 

These  words  were  really  prophetic,  and  the  mission- 
aries would  have  done  well  to  heed  the  warning.  But 
still  they  did  not.  The  half -king  was  ready  to  accom- 
pany them  to  a  place  of  safety  and  really  wished  them 
well.  But  words  of  friendship,  if  spoken  in  frankness, 
are  not  always  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
meant.  The  missionaries,  perhaps  influenced  too  much 
by  the  love  of  home  and  the  allurements  of  the  happy 
home-life  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  Valley,  put  aside, 
as  altogether  improbable,  this  warning  of  the  dangers 
that  the  future  had  in  store.  To  abandon  their  homes 
and  their  improvements  would  necessarily  be  attended 
by  great  loss.  The  half -king,  however,  only  saw  things 
in  the  practical  light  of  a  man  of  the  world.  He  knew 
too  well  the  attitude  of  the  frontiersmen  towards  him- 
self and  his  people, — that  a  "  red-skin  "  was  no  better, 
in  their  eyes,  than  a  bear  or  a  panther ;  and  that  this 
feeling  really  extended,  without  distinction,  to  all  the 
race.  The  converts  could  not  hope  to  escape  it.  And 
just  here  was  the  real  danger  of  the  towns, — the 
renegades  and  the  frontiersmen. 

Nevertheless,  the  blow  was  averted  for  even  a  year 
after  this  warning.    In  their  quiet  homes  and  in  their 
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quiet  way,  the  missionaries  and  their  converts  went  on 
with  their  work.  Their  crops  yielded  an  abundant 
harvest.  Planted  in  the  virgin  soil  of  their  newly 
cleared  fields,  the  grain  grew  luxuriantly.  After  the 
manner  of  their  thrifty  German  teachers  their  poultry, 
their  hogs  and  cattle  were  well  fed  and  carefully  cared 
for  ;  and  thus  husbanded,  they  fattened  and  multiplied. 
They  furnished  rich  larders  of  butter  and  eggs  and  milk 
and  roasts.  The  wild  bees  made  the  mission's  honey. 
The  woods  abounded  in  game  and  the  streams  in  fish. 
A  Dutchman's  kitchen  was  not  to  be  compared  to 
theirs,  for  abundance.  There  was  enough  and  to  spare. 
And  there  was  a  husbandman's  pride,  too,  in  displaying 
this  condition  to  the  hungry  war-parties  who  passed 
this  way.  It  showed  the  better  example  of  their  manner 
of  life, — how  superior  the  ways  were  of  peace  to  those 
of  war.  In  winter,  their  closely  built  and  newly  daubed 
cabins  kept  out  the  storm.  While  the  wide  chimneys, 
roaring  with  an  abundance  of  hickory  logs,  made  all 
cheerful  within  and  kept  everybody  warm. 

But  there  soon  came  an  end  to  this  attractive 
picture  of  quiet  home-life.  It  was  too  good  to  last, 
in  that  wild  setting  of  disorder  and  lawlessness.  It  may 
have  excited  the  envy  of  their  passionate  red  neigh- 
bours. It  certainly  aroused  the  greed  of  the  wild 
frontiersmen,  who  saw  their  hospitality  so  generously 
dispensed.  Those  who  enjoyed  their  kindness  did  not 
always  reciprocate  it.  True,  the  half-king  did  this 
time,  at  least.  He  led  his  warriors  away,  grateful  for 
their  kind  reception.  But  McKee  and  Elliott  and 
Girty  did  not.  They  went  away,  always  ill-disposed. 
McKee  called  upon  the  council  of  the  Six  Nations  to 
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remove  the  Moravians.  The  council  refused  and 
declared  that  the  Christian  Indians  had  done  them  no 
harm. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  Wyandots.  Here  was  the 
half-king,  and  he,  being  again  importuned,  at  last 
half  consented,  but  declared  he  would  do  so  only  to 
save  the  converts  from  destruction.  McKee  offered 
him,  as  an  inducement,  a  reinforcement  of  small  squads 
of  Delawares,  Shawnees  and  Ottawas, — enough  to 
double  his  force, — and  to  place  him  in  command  of  the 
whole  party.  This  was  an  appeal  to  the  warrior's  pride, 
that  the  half-king  could  not  resist.  And  then  there 
was  a  prospect  of  booty.  He  consented,  on  condition 
that  Elliott  would  go  with  him.  And  it  was  so  arranged. 
All  the  plans  being  now  laid  and  McKee,  having  as  he 
thought  accomplished  his  purpose,  retired  to  his  place 
on  the  Scioto  River  to  await  developments.  Both 
McKee  and  Elliott  were  of  Irish  birth.  Both  had  been 
compelled  to  abandon  their  Pennsylvania  homes,  on 
account  of  their  anti- American  proclivities.  Both  had 
settled  in  the  wilderness.  Both  had  married  Indian 
wives.  And  both  became  eventually  agents  of  the 
British  to  control  the  warrior  tribes  in  that  interest. 
In  this  position  of  authority,  they  naturally,  perhaps, 
became  implacable  enemies  of  the  Colonists,  from  whose 
towns  they  had  been  driven.  This  all  operated  against 
the  missions. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  was  kept  secret.  None 
but  the  leaders  knew  the  purpose  of  it  y  and,  of  course, 
the  missions  did  not.  The  latter  were  very  much 
surprised,  when  this  band  of  140  warriors  appeared  at 
Salem,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1781,  and  went  into 
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camp.  The  helper,  Isaac,  went  out  to  see  them  and  to 
find  out  what  this  all  meant.  He  found  Elliott  in  a 
tent,  over  which  he  had  raised  the  British  flag.  Captain 
Pipe,  now  the  head  chief  of  the  Delawares,  was  also 
present  among  them.  He  was  an  old  warrior  and  had 
previously  been  hostile  to  the  whites.  Still,  later,  he 
participated  in  the  fight  of  the  Indians  against  General 
St.  Clair,  wherein  the  latter  was  badly  defeated.  This 
was  at  Fort  Recovery.  After  the  customary  greetings 
Isaac  accompanied  Elliott  to  the  home  of  Heckewelder 
and  there  they  were  told  that  he  had  a  matter  of 
pressing  importance  to  present  to  the  representatives 
of  all  the  towns.  Accordingly  a  meeting  was  arranged 
for  at  Gnadenhutten  the  next  day. 

Here  it  was  announced  that  the  removal  of  the 
missionaries  and  their  followers  to  some  place  farther 
west  had  been  determined  on,  as  necessary  for  their 
safety.  The  converts  remonstrated  that  their  crops 
were  not  harvested,  that  their  stock  was  not  in  condition 
for  removal  and  that  their  affairs  would  suffer,  if  this 
were  carried  out.  They  asked  that  time  be  given,  at 
least,  till  Spring.  The  Indians,  whose  numbers  by  this 
time,  had  increased  to  300,  were  disposed  to  grant  this 
request.  But  Elliott  now,  in  turn,  remonstrated. 
This  would  be  for  the  present,  at  least,  a  miscarriage 
of  his  plan  ;  and  it  might  end  in  a  total  failure  of  his 
design.  Then  followed  two  weeks  of  wrangling.  Elliott, 
at  last,  became  angry  and  began  to  threaten.  The 
Indians  too  lost  their  temper  and  began  shooting  at  the 
British  flag  on  Elliott's  tent.  He  was  finally  obliged  to 
haul  it  down.  This  was  an  indignity  to  his  Government. 
As  a  last  resort,  he  told  his  men,  that  unless  they 
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yielded  and  removed  the  converts,  he  would  leave 
them  ;  and  the  English  would  then  abandon  them  as 
enemies,  to  their  fate,  and  let  the  Americans  do  with 
them  as  they  pleased.  This  drove  them  to  terms  ;  and 
the  Indians  decided  to  make  the  converts  yield  to  an 
immediate  removal.    So  this  they  did. 

The  removal  at  once  took  place.  On  the  3rd  of 
September,  the  missionaries,  were  seized,  their  houses 
pillaged,  their  furniture  and  papers  destroyed.  Even 
their  clothes  were,  in  some  instances  taken  from  their 
backs.  A  scene  of  general  robbery  and  destruction 
followed.  The  Indians,  in  their  ignorant  search  for  loot, 
even  went  so  far  as  to  cut  open  the  pillows  and  feather 
beds  and  empty  them  of  their  contents.  They  shot 
some  of  the  stock  and  drove  the  rest  into  the  woods 
and  left  it  there  to  perish  for  want  of  food  and  care. 
Isaac,  the  helper,  in  some  way,  deprecating  such  out- 
rages, gave  offence  and  was  arrested  and  bound.  But 
he  was  afterwards  released  by  the  half-king.  While 
Elliott  gave  the  missionaries  some  old  clothes  to  hide 
their  nakedness. 

•  When  the  general  plunder  was  finished,  the  mission- 
aries and  their  converts  were  compelled  to  set  out  on 
foot  on  a  toilsome  journey  to  the  west.  It  was  a  sad 
leave  they  took.  They  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
scene  of  more  than  eight  years'  toil  and  achievement. 
Here,  by  their  labour,  a  Christian  community  had  been 
built  up  that  has  never  been  equalled,  among  the 
American  Indians,  before  or  since.  Now  they  abandoned 
it  and  besides,  as  it  was  estimated,  5,000  bushels  of 
corn  unharvested  and,  in  addition,  their  store  in  barns, 
hundreds  of  cattle  and  hogs,   gardens  stocked  with 
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vegetables,  their  implements  of  husbandry,  besides 
their  homes  and  churches.  This  was  a  great  material 
loss.  These  things  were  the  net  accumulation  of  much 
labour  and  great  sacrifice. 

But  most  of  all,  in  the  eyes  of  the  missionaries  just 
now,  was  the  painful  sense  of  loss  in  prestige,  in  the 
work  of  Christianizing  the  Indians.  Their  glory  and 
their  pride  in  the  enterprise,  were  all  gone.  Zeisberger, 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  after  having  given  more  than  thirty 
years  of  the  best  of  his  life  to  this  work,  was  compelled 
to  witness  here  an  apparent  shipwreck  of  it  all.  He 
might  cling  to  the  sad  remnant,  as  he  did,  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  But  the  future  was  without  the  hope  that 
had  brightened  the  work  of  the  past.  The  life  of  the 
undertaking  was  gone  and  he  was  obliged  to  confess, 
in  humiliation  and  shame,  that  this  had  all  been  done 
at  the  instigation  of  white  men. 

Henceforth,  for  this  little  group  of  missionaries  and 
their  converts,  life  was  destined  to  be  only  a  pilgrimage. 
They  were  to  have  no  permanent  home  or  continuing 
city.  Their  first  halt,  in  their  sad  journey,  was  in  what 
is  now  Antrim  Township  of  Wyandot  County,  Ohio,  on 
the  head-waters  of  the  Scioto  River  and  near  Upper 
Sandusky.  Here  they  built  a  village,  since  known  as 
Captives'  Town.  And  here  they  remained  that  winter. 
Complaints  against  the  missionaries,  as  being  spies  of 
the  Americans,  were  now  being  made  to  the  British 
commander  at  Detroit,  Major  de  Peyster.  This  was,  of 
course,  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Elliott  and  his  friends, 
who  had  caused  their  removal. 

In  answer,  de  Peyster,  to  settle  this  question,  caused 
Pipe,  who  was  making  the  accusation,  to  bring  the 
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missionaries  before  him.  On  their  appearance,  a  formal 
council  was  held.  Before  it,  appeared  the  missionaries 
and  their  helpers,  on  one  side,  and  Pipe  and  the  accusers, 
on  the  other.  Thus  the  case  was  being  presented. 
De  Peyster  required  Pipe  to  repeat  the  accusations  he 
had  made.  But  Pipe,  being  thus  called  on  to  make 
good  his  claims,  was  taken  back  and  now  turned  to 
his  Wyandot  friends  and  told  them  to  speak.  But  they, 
too,  were  silent. 

Pipe  thereupon  began  to  speak  kindly  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. He  was,  in  fact,  the  now  unfriendly  head- 
chief  of  the  Delawares,  to  which  tribe  the  converts 
belonged.  He  finally  said  he  would  be  sorry,  if  they 
were  treated  hard,  for  they  had  been  friends  of  his 
nation.  Being  further  pressed,  he  acknowledged  his 
error  and  asked  that  the  missionaries  be  sent  back  to 
their  homes.  They  were  accordingly  dismissed  and 
sent  back  to  Captives'  Town,  with  some  presents  from 
the  kindly  hand  of  Major  de  Peyster. 

It  was  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  Moravians. 
Everyone  was  given  to  understand  that  in  the  eyes  of 
the  commandant,  there  was  no  cause  for  the  complaint. 
And  the  vindication  really  went  further.  It  showed 
that  there  was  no  excuse  for  compelling  them  to  abandon 
their  property  and  leave  their  homes,  in  the  Valley, 
and  be  removed,  as  they  had  been,  to  Captives'  Town 
and  to  suffer  the  privations  they  did. 

During  that  winter,  the  converts  did  suffer  extremely 
for  want  of  food  and  clothing.  The  little  they  had  been 
able  to  save  and  bring  away,  from  the  missions,  had 
been  quickly  exhausted.  Naturally  their  hearts  turned 
to  their  old  homes  in  the  Valley  and  to  the  corn  which 
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they  had  left  standing  on  the  stalk.  They  would  gather 
and  harvest  it.  Some  of  it  could  thus  be  saved  and 
their  wants  supplied.  Late  in  the  season,  the  faithful 
Isaac,  the  helper,  and  his  wife,  with  ninety  others,  set 
out  for  Gnadenhutten  to  procure  these  provisions. 
They  found  plenty.  And  here  they  tarried,  in  no  haste 
to  leave  a  spot  around  which  their  affections  were  so 
lovingly  entwined. 

But  having  satisfied  themselves  and  filled  their 
sacks,  they  made  ready,  at  last,  to  set  out  on  their 
return  to  Captives'  Town,  on  the  8th  of  March.  The 
previous  evening,  however,  while  still  at  work  in  the 
cornfields,  completing  their  preparations  to  go,  they 
were  set  upon  by  a  band  of  militia,  about  a  hundred  in 
number,  under  the  command  of  one  Williamson. 

This  company  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  the 
night  before.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  it 
separated,  one  part  going  directly  into  the  town.  On 
the  way,  this  party  met  a  lad  and,  though  he  pleaded 
that  he  was  a  Christian  and  the  son  of  a  white  man,  he 
was  killed  and  scalped.  From  him,  the  party  went  to 
the  bank  of  the  river,  beyond  which  the  cornfields  lay. 
With  the  crack  of  a  rifle,  another  convert  dropped  dead 
in  his  canoe.  The  other  detachment  had  already  crossed 
the  river  to  the  cornfields,  where  they  found  the  converts 
busy  tying  up  their  sacks.  They  hailed  them  as  friends, 
shook  hands  and  advised  them  to  quit  work  and  cross 
over  to  the  town  and  return  with  them  to  Fort  Pitt, 
where  they  would  be  supplied  with  everything  they 
needed.  They  yielded,  at  last,  and  cheerfully  also  gave 
up  their  arms,  suspecting  no  harm. 

But  having  reached  the  village,  the  bearing  of  the 
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militia  at  once  changed.  The  converts  were  charged 
with  being  enemies  of  the  whites  and  with  having  killed 
different  white  settlers  and  particularly  a  white  woman, 
Mrs.  Wallace,  who  had  lately  been  murdered  in  her 
home.  The  converts  protested  their  innocence  ;  and, 
we  may  add,  that  the  most  careful  investigation  since, 
has  clearly  established  that  they  were  not  guilty  of  any 
crime  charged.  But  their  protestations  were  of  no 
avail.  They  were  thrust  into  two  houses,  the  men  in 
one  and  the  women  and  children  in  another,  and  were 
told  to  prepare  for  death.  Realizing,  at  last,  that  all 
efforts  to  save  their  lives  would  be  fruitless,  they  then 
begged  at  least  a  respite  of  a  night,  for  preparation. 
This  was  granted  ;  and  the  night  was  spent  in  prayer, 
in  confession  of  their  sins  and  in  exhorting  one  another 
to  a  faithful  endurance  to  the  end. 

At  dawn,  being  asked  if  they  were  ready,  they  said 
they  were  ;  and  at  once  the  massacre  began.  Two 
houses  had  been  selected,  one  for  the  killing  of  the  men  ; 
the  other,  of  the  women  and  children.  That  of  the  men 
had  been  a  cooper-shop.  And  the  man,  who  led  off 
there,  took  up  a  convenient  cooper's  mallet ;  and 
beginning  with  old  white-haired  Abraham,  the  Mohican, 
whom  he  dispatched  with  a  blow  on  the  head,  he  kept 
on  killing  one  victim  after  another,  till  he  counted 
fourteen  dead.  Then  handing  his  mallet  to  another  of 
the  soldiers,  remarking,  "  My  arm  fails  me.  Go  on  in 
the  same  way.  I  think  I  have  done  pretty  well,"  he 
stepped  aside.  Another  took  the  mallet  up  ;  and  so 
this  bloody  work  went  on  till  all  were  killed,  save  two 
boys.  One  had  been  knocked  on  the  head  and  scalped, 
but  recovered  consciousness  and  escaped.    And  another 
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had  crawled  into  the  cellar  of  the  building,  where  he 
was  confined.  Here  he  lay  hid  till  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  away.  These  two  carried  the  news  to  the 
friends  at  Captives'  Town. 

Thus  perished  29  men,  27  women,  11  boys,  11  girls 
and  12  babes  at  the  breast,  ninety  Christian  Indians  in 
all.  "  This  news,"  wrote  Zeisberger  in  his  diary  upon 
hearing  it,  "  sank  deep  into  our  hearts  "  ;  and  a  little 
later :  "  Nowhere  is  a  place  to  be  found  to  which  we 
can  retire  with  our  Indians  and  be  secure.  The  world 
is  all  too  narrow.  From  the  whites,  or  so-called  Chris- 
tians, we  can  hope  for  no  protection.  And  among  the 
heathen  we  have  no  friends  left.  Such  outlaws  are 
we  !  " 

Williamson  and  his  party  lingered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, yet  a  day  or  two,  gathering  up  what  booty  they 
could  ;  and  then  departed  unmolested.  Save  for  them- 
selves, the  Valley  was  now  as  silent  as  the  grave.  Not 
one  human  being  was  left.  Before  going  they  set  fire 
to  the  two  buildings  where  the  bodies  of  their  victims 
lay,  still  unburied.  And  departing,  they  carried  away 
with  them  the  scalps  of  the  slain  and  about  fifty  of  their 
horses,  some  blankets  and  arms  and  other  plunder. 
And  they  left  behind  them  one  of  the  bloodiest  stains 
that  ever  gathered  on  the  history  of  the  white  race  in 
America, — a  crime  at  which  every  heart  revolts. 

So  ended  for  the  time,  the  mission  at  Gnadenhutten, 
— one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  mission  work 
that  can  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Church.  The 
simple  piety  of  the  untutored  Indian,  who  had  forsaken 
the  way  of  his  fathers  to  follow  the  teachings  of  the 
missionaries,  is  beyond  all  praise.     Rude  as  he  was, 
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there  was  a  nobility  in  his  character,  which  neither 
crowns  nor  coronets  could  confer.  He  was  frank  and 
he  was  upright.  He  loved  liberty  and  he  hated  oppres- 
sion. In  the  wild  free  air  of  the  forest  he  saw  God 
everywhere,  in  the  passing  of  a  cloud  and  in  the 
thunders  of  the  storm.  But  here  the  superstitions  of 
the  past  had  given  away  to  the  firm  convictions  of  a 
new  faith.  The  worship  of  a  Great  Spirit  who  taught 
that  revenge  was  a  duty  and  that  if  one  died  without 
avenging  a  wrong  committed  against  himself  or  his 
relations,  there  would  be  no  happiness  for  him  in  the 
spirit-land,  had  given  way  to  the  simple  faith  of  the 
true  believer,  "  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith 
the  Lord." 

The  warrior,  Isaac,  that  with  tireless  endurance,  had 
followed  the  war-path,  through  hundreds  of  miles  of 
tangled  forest  and  who  had  challenged  death  in  every 
form,  before  his  conversion,  died,  at  last,  after  his 
conversion,  with  the  heroism  of  a  Christian  martyr. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  in  his  station  in  life,  there 
was  no  finer  example  of  the  "  fierceness  of  man  re- 
frained." When  we  reflect  that  if  he  had  chosen,  even 
when  imprisoned,  to  raise  the  war-cry  among  his 
fellows,  in  a  bold  push  for  liberty,  he  might  have  saved 
many  and  inflicted  a  richly  deserved  punishment  upon 
Williamson  himself  and  his  bloody  gang,  we  are 
impressed  again  with  the  sincerity  of  the  conversion  of 
this  unfortunate  helper  and  his  people. 

The  story  of  Gnadenhutten  increases  our  respect  for 
the  work  of  the  missionaries  and  our  regret  that  all 
their  efforts  to  do  good  so  completely  miscarried.  Their 
daily  toils,  their  labour  in  garden  and  field,  on  house 
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and  church,  their  efforts  to  teach  the  heathen,  not  only 
how  to  prepare  for  the  next  world,  but  how  to  live  in 
this,  shows  how  much  of  good  there  might  have  been 
in  the  Indian,  if  only  proper  efforts  had  been  made  to 
save  him.  Here  was  an  effort,  in  the  right  direction, 
and  at  the  right  time.  It  was  started  before  what  was 
best  in  the  Indian,  had  been  lost  by  degrading  contact 
with  what  was  worst  in  the  whites. 

The  success  of  the  effort  shows  that  these  Indians, 
the  unfortunate  wards  of  the  colonists,  were  altogether 
ordinary  human  beings,  with  hearts  to  respond  to 
kindness  and  minds  capable  of  cultivation,  as  well  as 
souls  to  save.  The  failure  proves  that  the  early  settlers 
were  far  from  being  without  fault.  In  the  fate  of  these 
poor  Indians,  driven  from  their  homes,  hunted  like 
beasts,  tricked  into  the  power  of  their  enemies,  and 
then  murdered  and  scalped,  is  there  not  much  that 
awakes  our  sympathy  and  calls  for  justice  in  the 
treatment  of  their  memory. 

It  may  be  well  to  follow  the  parties  to  this  tragedy 
a  little  further.  Williamson  and  his  party,  for  the 
time  escaped.  They  had  reaped  an  easy  harvest  of 
scalps  and  horses  and  blankets  ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
only  natural  that  they  should  be  tempted  to  try  it  again. 
The  next  year  a  new  and  larger  force  of  militia  was 
gathered  to  pursue  the  remaining  converts  at  Captives' 
Town.  Their  slogan  was  now, ' '  Kill  all  the  Delawares ! ' ' 
About  four  hundred  in  number,  this  motley  crew  rendez- 
voused at  the  Mingo  Bottoms,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Ohio,  near  the  present  city  of  Stenbenville.  Here  there 
were  two  candidates  for  the  leadership,  Williamson  and 
Colonel  Crawford.    The  latter  lived  in  Fayette  County, 
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Pennsylvania ;  Williamson  was  from  Washington 
County.  Crawford  was  elected.  He  was  a  brave  and 
honourable  man  ;  and,  it  is  said,  he  did  not  seek  the 
command.  It  was  rather,  from  an  appreciation  of  his 
fitness,  thrust  upon  him. 

He  had  raised  a  regiment,  of  which  he  was  made 
Colonel,  in  the  Revolutionary  War  ;  was  a  friend  of 
General  Washington  ;  and  at  his  house,  Washington 
was  accustomed  to  be  entertained,  when  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  Everything  proved  his  fitness  to  lead 
others  ;  and  it  was  under  his  command  that  the  militia 
marched  westward.  They  saw  no  Indians.  They 
camped  on  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  Schonbrunn.  But 
the  Valley  of  the  Tuscarawas  was  as  silent  as  the  grave. 
They  reached  Captives'  Town  and  it  too  was  deserted. 
They  went  on  into  the  forest.  But  wherever  they  went, 
they  found  the  Indians  had  fled,  destroying  the  villages 
and  crops  before  them.  In  fact,  the  Indians  knew  of 
their  approach  and  the  purpose  of  the  expedition  and 
had  been  dogging  their  steps  ever  since  they  crossed 
the  Ohio. 

The  militia  had  now  advanced  far  into  the  Indian 
country,  and  their  quest  was  fruitless.  It  was  decided 
to  return.  But  suddenly,  they  found  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  force  of  Indians,  much  larger  than 
their  own.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  some  of  each  side 
were  killed.  But  neither  could  claim  a  victory.  The 
militia  waited ;  and  yet  no  repetition  of  the  attack 
was  made  the  next  day.  But  they  could  not  stay  there, 
without  provisions  ;  and  a  retreat  was  commenced. 
They  knew  their  danger,  so  far  from  home,  in  a  hostile 
country,  pursued  by  a  relentless  foe  of  three  times  their 
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own  number.  To  save  themselves,  the  militia  com- 
menced scattering  off  in  small  squads,  each  intent  on 
saving  itself.  But  many  of  these  small  squads  were 
picked  up,  one  by  one,  by  the  Indians,  that  were  now 
pressing  them.  It  was  a  kind  of  warfare,  in  which 
Indians  particularly  excelled. 

Colonel  Crawford  had  ridden  at  the  head  of  the  main 
column.  But  missing  his  son,  and  son-in-law,  he  stopped 
on  one  side,  calling  their  names  as  the  column  passed. 
He  received  no  answer  ;  and,  at  last,  he  thus  found 
himself  behind  his  men,  with  a  jaded  horse  and  so 
could  not  regain  his  position  of  comparative  safety,  at 
the  head  of  the  column.  In  this  predicament,  he  was 
captured  and  taken  to  Captain  Pipe's  town,  near  where 
is  now  Upper  Sandusky,  in  Wyandot  County,  Ohio. 

Captain  Pipe  was  the  head-chief  of  the  Delawares  ; 
but  he  had  never  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
missionaries  or  joined  their  church.  Though  he  had  not 
viewed  their  work  with  a  friendly  eye,  he,  nevertheless, 
regarded  the  Delaware  converts  as  belonging  to  his 
tribe  and,  when  the  massacre  at  Gnadenhutten  occurred, 
he  felt  called  upon,  according  to  the  tenets  of  his  faith, 
to  avenge  those  who  had  fallen.  Hence  he  had  taken 
the  war-path  against  Crawford.  And  when  the  latter 
was  captured,  Pipe  refused  all  offers  for  his  ransom. 

Though  the  other  prisoners,  that  were  taken,  were 
generally  tomahawked  and  scalped,  Crawford  was 
reserved  for  the  tortures.  The  shades  of  the  dead  must 
be  appeased.  His  face  was  blackened,  he  was  tied  to  a 
stake  ;  and,  after  having  had  powder  shot  into  his 
naked  flesh  and  hot  coals  placed  upon  his  bared  body, 
he  was  scalped  and  burned  to  death.    This  was  all  under 
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the  supposition  that  he  had  led  the  party  at  Gnaden- 
hutten  ;  and  was  done  to  avenge  those  who  were  killed 
there.  But  Williamson,  for  whom  these  cruelties  were 
really  intended,  had  gone  off  with  one  of  the  scattering 
squads  and  his  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape.  Thus 
he  got  away  and  an  honourable  and  innocent  man  suff- 
ered in  his  stead.  Williamson  lived  to  become  the  sheriff 
of  his  county,  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  killing  of 
innocent,  Christian  Indians  was  not  regarded  by 
frontiersmen  as  a  crime ;  and  he  at  last  died  a  natural 
death. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  missionaries  and  surviving 
converts,  that  we  left  at  Captives'  Town.  In  July,  1782, 
by  permission  of  the  Governor  of  Detroit,  they  removed 
to  Clinton  Township,  in  Macomb  County,  Michigan. 
Here  they  built  a  new  village  to  which  they  gave  the 
suggestive  name,  New  Gnadenhutten.  It  was  only 
twenty-three  miles  from  Detroit.  And  here  under  the 
protection  of  its  humane  Governor,  they  enjoyed  four 
years  of  measurable  quiet  and  success.  Then  the 
Revolutionary  War  ended  ;  and  they  had  hoped  that 
this  would  end  their  troubles.  But  it  was  not  to  be  so. 
In  fact,  this  event  only  added  to  their  troubles  ;  for 
the  neighbouring  band  of  Chippewas,  on  whose  land 
they  had  been  living,  now  urged  that  they  should  move 
on,  that  this  asylum  had  only  been  granted  them  till 
peace  should  be  established. 

The  way  seemed,  at  first,  to  be  open  for  their  return 
to  the  Valley  ;  and  this  they  would  have  been  glad  to 
do.  Congress  had  made  them  a  grant  of  land  there  and 
it  would  have  been  sufficient  for  their  support.  But 
this,  too,  had  brought  complications.    The  Indian  tribes 
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of  that  neighbourhood  now  refused  to  submit  to  this 
apparent  appropriation  of  their  land  by  Congress.  The 
missionaries  were  afraid  to  move  back  for  fear  they 
would  again  find  themselves  between  hostile  fires.  As 
the  only  way  of  avoiding  these  new  difficulties,  they 
resolved  to  move  to  Northern  Ohio  and  await  develop- 
ments there. 

Accordingly  on  two  sloops  they  were  conveyed  along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cyahoga 
River  ;  and  here,  a  few  miles  inland,  on  the  banks  of 
this  stream,  they  fixed  a  new  home.  Time  since  has 
approved  their  judgment  in  the  choice  of  this  location 
for  here  to-day  stands  Cleveland,  the  first  city  of  Ohio. 
But  after  a  year's  residence  in  this  place  they  moved 
again,  this  time  to  the  banks  of  the  Huron  River  in 
Erie  County.  And  still  clinging  to  the  old  names  that 
seemed  to  recall  days  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  they 
named  it  New  Salem.  This  too  was  a  fortunate  location ; 
for  here  they  made  many  converts  among  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes. 

But  it  is  sad  to  relate  that  at  New  Salem  they  lost 
several  of  their  old  and  tried  companions, — among 
them  the  faithful  brother  missionary  Schebosch, 
identified  with  the  work  since  1742,  a  period  of  more 
than  forty  years.  He  died  here.  He  "  seldom  had 
things  easy  ",  "  never  was  heard  to  complain  ",  "he 
loved  and  was  loved  ",  are  the  faithful  records  of  his 
old  companion,  Zeisberger,  written  in  his  diary  on  the 
day  of  his  burial.  And  here  too,  they  lost  "  dear  old 
Abraham  "  and  the  "  faithful  Agnes  ",  who  had  been 
with  them  at  the  burning  of  the  first  Gnadenhutten,  in 
1755  ;  in  imprisonment,  at  Philadelphia ;  at  Friedens- 
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hutten,  on  the  Susquehanna,  in  1765 ;  at  Frieden- 
stadt,  on  the  Allegheny,  in  1772  ;  at  Captives'  Town 
and  so  on  to  the  end,  "  a  clear  example  and  proof  that 
whoever  has  a  true  heart  the  Saviour  helps  "  ;  and 
William,  a  national  helper,  Sir  William  Johnson's  inter- 
preter, who  at  his  conversion,  formed  the  resolution 
which  he  "  kept  to  the  end,  to  live  all  his  life  in  the 
church  and  to  say  good-night  to  the  world,  Indian 
councils,  the  chiefs  and  their  affairs."  "  He  fell  asleep, 
calmly  and  happily,  conscious  to  the  last."  And  so  the 
record  runs  on  !  How  the  pen  of  Zeisberger  seems  to 
linger  so  lovingly  about  these  old  homes  and  old 
friends,  now  all  gone, — he  left,  as  it  seemed,  almost 
alone,  surrounded  with  new  faces.  But  he  nevertheless 
looked  hopefully  forward  to  a  joyful  re-union,  reserved, 
for  them,  beyond  the  grave. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Huron  the  little  company 
that  was  left  passed  "  four  fruitful  years  ".  Then  they 
were  called  upon  again  to  take  up  "  the  pilgrim's  staff." 
Here  they  had  conducted  three  schools,  with,  all  told, 
a  hundred  pupils,  children  and  adults,  their  converts. 
All  were  anxious  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  But  the 
Indians  were  now  gathering  for  their  last  stand  in  the 
Ohio  country.  They  had  been  driven  to  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  territory.  And  the  battle  with  St.  Clair 
and  the  crushing  victory  of  General  Wayne  at  Fallen 
Timbers  were  at  hand.  The  missionaries  again  found 
themselves  on  the  border  and  between  the  hostile  fires 
of  the  opposing  camps.  A  repetition  of  the  dreadful 
experience  of  Gnadenhutten  was  imminent.  And  this 
time,  they  knew  too  well  what  this  danger  meant  and 
were  anxious  to  avoid  it. 
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A  removal  was  quickly  decided  on  ;  and  on  Sunday, 
the  ioth  of  April,  1791,  the  day  before  the  seventieth 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  Zeisberger  preached  the 
farewell  sermon,  preparatory  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
settlement.  The  next  day,  their  canoes  began  to  leave  ; 
and  three  days  later,  the  last,  conveying  the  faithful 
Zeisberger  and  his  rear  guard  of  twenty  helpers,  left 
for  their  "  night's  lodge  ",  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Detroit  River,  but  on  the  Canada  side.  Here  they 
remained  only  a  year,  when  they  removed  again,  this 
time  to  the  River  Thames,  also  in  Canada,  where  they 
founded  Fairfield.  This  was  on  a  tract  of  land  twelve 
miles  long  and  six  broad  granted  them  by  the  British 
Government.  They  were  here  out  of  harm's  way.  The 
warring  forces  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lake  could  follow 
their  own  wild  way  but  they  would  follow  their  peaceful 
pursuits,  far  removed  from  these  scenes  of  strife.  Here 
they  remained  six  years  and  until  1798. 

Then  the  Mission  Board  of  the  Moravian  Church 
commissioned  Heckewelder  and  his  brother  missionary, 
Edwards,  to  lead  the  colony  back  to  the  land  that 
Congress  had  granted  them  on  the  Tuscarawas.  Now 
there  was  no  danger.  The  warlike  Indians  were  far 
removed  to  the  west.  A  good  class  of  white  settlers  had 
come  in  ;  and  a  peaceful  welcome  awaited  them.  So 
they  went  back  joyfully  to  their  old  home.  A  new  town 
was  built  and  they  appropriately  named  it  Goshen, 
regarding  it  for  themselves,  what  that  region  in  Egypt 
had  been  to  the  Jews,  an  asylum  for  the  Israelitish 
captives. 

The  new  town  lay  midway  between  the  old  missions 
at  Schonbrunn  and  Gnadenhutten,   about  five  miles 
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from  each,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  And 
here  the  venerable  Zeisberger,  now  broken  in  spirit  and 
in  health,  passed  the  last  ten  years  of  his  eventful  life. 
And  here  he  died  ;  and  here  he  lies  buried,  in  a  now 
neglected  spot,  locally  known  as  the  Old  Indian  Burying 
Ground.  It  lies  upon  a  bank  somewhat  removed  from 
and  elevated  above  the  river,  looking  out  over  the  site 
of  Schonbrunn,  the  scene  of  his  happiest  days,  where 
the  "  beautiful  spring  "  was,  though  it  is  now  sunk  away, 
dry  in  summer,  brackish  in  winter,  at  best  only  a 
tradition.  Beyond  and  to  the  rear  are  the  beautiful 
hills  on  which  Zeisberger's  eyes  often  rested.  They 
stand  now  like  sentinels  over  his  grave.  And  it  seems 
meet,  that  all  this  should  be  so,  and  that  he  should  lie 
here  at  last  and  rest  from  his  labours,  among  these 
scenes  of  his  best  days,  after  the  toils  of  his  hard  life 
were  ended.  Here  too  he  was  among  the  converts  he 
had  loved  ;  for  many  of  them,  before  and  after,  were 
buried  in  this  same  plot. 

Long  years  after  his  death,  some  pious  brother  of 
the  church  inclosed  the  spot  where  he  lies,  with  an  iron 
railing  and  marked  his  grave  with  a  granite  block. 
Upon  this  block  lies  a  marble  slab  reciting  his  birth  and 
death  and  then  adds :  "  This  faithful  servant  of  the 
Lord  laboured  among  the  American  Indians,  as  a 
missionary,  during  the  last  sixty  years  of  his  life." 
Beside  him,  lies  his  fellow  missionary,  Edwards,  his 
grave  also  marked  by  a  granite  block.  And  around  about 
are  the  graves  of  their  Indian  converts,*  now  evidenced 
only  by  sunken  spots  and  marked  only  by  rude  stones 
from  the  field  set  in  on  edge.  And  so  should  they, 
pastor  and  flock,  teachers  and  taught,  rest  till  all  shall 
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rise  at  last,  in  the  resurrection.  But  this  is  also,  for  us 
the  living,  a  good  spot  to  visit  occasionally, — on  the 
evening  of  some  quiet  Sabbath  day  and  spend  an  hour 
in  thoughtful  meditation, — on  what  life  is  and  has  been, 
— what  it  was  to  them  and  has  been  to  others, — is  now 
to  us  of  a  later  generation.  What  a  debt  we  owe  them, — 
these  good  old  men  of  the  past  that  held  up  the  standard 
before  us  and  founded  this  Christian  community  ! 

It  is  recorded  that  Zeisberger  would  never  consent 
to  have  his  name  on  the  salary  list  of  a  church.  He  is 
quoted  as  saying,  that,  though  this  might  be  both 
agreeable  and  proper  for  some,  yet  for  him,  it  would  be 
neither.  During  the  last  forty  years  of  his  ministry, 
he  was  not  absent  from  his  post,  at  any  one  time  for  a 
period  of  six  months  and  only  three  times  in  that 
period,  was  he  a  visitor  in  the  home  churches.  The  last 
time  was  almost  thirty  years  before  his  death.  Such 
was  the  devotion  of  this  faithful  missionary  to  his 
work  ! 

Heckewelder,  his  associate,  the  year  after  their 
return  to  Goshen,  piously  gathered  up  the  bones  of 
their  dead,--yes,  their  dead, — that  had  been  bleaching 
in  the  sun  and  in  the  rain  for  almost  twenty  years,  at 
Gnadenhutten,  and  buried  them  in  the  cellar  of  one  of 
the  houses  and  erected  a  mound  over  them.  Three 
years  later,  he  re-established  the  church  at  Gnaden- 
hutten and  so  made  that  his  home.  He  entered  heartily 
into  this  work  and,  in  his  hands,  it  prospered.  But  his 
labours  extended  beyond  his  church.  He  visited 
Bethlehem  and  urged  the  Pennsylvanians  to  come  out 
and  take  up  homes  in  the  Valley.  He  became  the  agent 
for  the  leasing  of  the  lands  granted  by  Congress  to  the 
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missions.  He  entered  4,000  acres  for  others.  And 
largely  owing  to  his  efforts  the  Valley  was  soon  dotted 
over,  with  the  cabins  and  clearings  of  white  settlers. 

He  must  have  been  a  very  busy  man  and  a  popular 
one  too  ;  for  besides  the  cares  of  his  parish  and  his 
duties  as  a  land  agent,  he  was  post-master  of  the  village, 
justice  of  the  peace  of  the  township  and  an  Associate 
Judge  of  Common  Pleas  Court  of  the  county.  He 
remained  in  the  Valley  till  he  saw  it  settled  with  an 
active,  vigorous  race  of  God-fearing  white  people  ;  and 
then  considering  his  work  done  here,  he  returned  to 
Bethlehem,  in  1809,  where,  fourteen  years  later,  he 
died. 

Through  hardships  innumerable  and  perils  on  every 
hand,  Zeisberger  and  Heckewelder  and  their  associates 
stood  manfully  to  their  work.  A  great  and  prosperous 
State  now  flourishes  where  they  first  found  a  trackless 
wilderness.  And  a  happy  and  free  people  now  follow 
peaceful  pursuits,  where  they  were  surrounded  by 
savage  tribes,  subsisting  by  war  and  the  chase,  and 
equally  blood-thirsty  bands  of  marauding  whites, 
delighting  in  the  rough  tilts  of  the  border.  The  story 
of  Old  Gnadenhutten  naturally  draws  around  it  some 
of  the  darkest  scenes  of  the  struggle  between  the  two 
races  for  the  possession  of  this  fair  land.  The  whites 
finally  prevailed  and  thus  opened  up  the  Ohio  Country, 
the  great  Gateway  to  the  West  and  North-west,  and 
the  Indians  disappeared  from  it, — Forever. 
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"  Let  me  live  harmlessly  and  near  the  brink 

Of  Trent  or  Avon  have  a  dwelling  place, 

Where  I  may  see  my  quill  or  cork  down  sink 
With  eager  bite  of  pike  or  bleak  or  dace  ; 

And  on  the  world  and  my  Creator  think." 

"  Afar  the  toiling  farmer  dreams  of  the  harvest's  yield 
Where  the  tender  corn  is  waving  its  green  blades  o'er 

the  field 
But  what  care  we  for  toiling  ?     We've  left  the  dusty 

town 
For  the  ripple  of  the  river  where  the  cork  is  going  down." 

"  r  I  THERE  is  a  charm  in  quiet  sports  like  the 
A  angler's  that  the  world  too  often  overlooks." 
It  was  a  blustering  day  in  the  late  Spring  that  I  sat 
before  my  fire  and  so  mused.  The  wind  blew  coldly 
down  from  the  north.  It  had  been  cloudy,  drizzling, 
raining  ;  and  occasionally  a  few  big  snowflakes  reminded 
me  of  winter.  Tired  of  the  smoke  and  smell  of  coal  fires, 
I  had  taken  a  few  sticks,  that  had  been  stored  away  in 
the  cellar, — some  roots  of  an  apple-tree  that  had  been 
blown  down  and  some  of  the  trunk  that  had  been  cut 
into  convenient  lengths,  and  had  made  a  cheery  fire 
that  imparted  warmth  and  comfort  to  those  that  the 
storm  had  kept  indoors  all  day.  Towards  night  it  was 
clearing  and  warmer,  with  the  prospect  of  a  bright  day 
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to-morrow.  This  seemed  to  change  the  course  of  my 
thoughts.  I  was  tired  of  indoor  life.  Could  I  not  get 
out  ?  How  to  spend  a  day  in  the  fresh  air  after  the 
long  pent-up  season  of  winter  was  the  question  that 
was  suggested.  "  Why  not  go  a-fishing  ?  "  That 
hadn't  occurred  to  me  before.  But  it  did  now  and  it 
seemed  a  happy  thought.  So  the  next  morning,  bright 
and  early  I  was  off  with  my  line  and  box,  trusting  to 
fill  the  latter  with  ground-worms  from  under  the  boards 
that  lay  about  some  barnyards  or  feeding-pens  near 
the  creek. 

In  the  employment  of  the  angler  there  is  something 
so  soothing  to  the  nerves  that  it  seldom  fails  to  develop 
a  quiet  and  contemplative  disposition.  In  the  course 
of  my  life,  I  have  known  many  who  were  addicted  to 
the  sport ;  yet  I  have  never  known  one  who  was  not 
made  more  jovial  and  lighthearted  by  it. 

The  disciples  of  the  rod  will  gather  to-day,  as  they 
doubtless  have  done  always,  on  some  quiet  bench,  and 
recount  their  adventures  and  good-humouredly  poke 
fun  at  one  another  over  the  improbability  of  their 
"  fish  stories  ".  But  these  stories  never  lack  interest 
and  these  companionships  never  grow  old.  Indeed, 
such  friendships  seem  to  grow  firmer  with  the  years  ; 
and  so  the  companions  of  the  rod  pass  down  the  valley 
with  an  ever-strengthening  hold  on  one  another. 

Perhaps  the  nature  of  the  diversion  is  in  some  way 
accountable  for  this.  Sitting  quietly  in  some  secluded 
spot  among  the  willows,  on  a  sunny  -bank,  where  the 
stream  makes  a  turn  and  washes  out  a  pool,  in  which 
the  fish  lie,  or  under  the  shade  of  some  great  old  elm, 
among  whose   tangled  roots   they  hide,   one   quietly 
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watches  his  line  and  has  ample  opportunity  to  absorb 
the  sweetness  of  the  scene  and  the  spirit  of  his  surround- 
ings. He  has  the  bright  sun  and  the  flitting  clouds 
over  him  and  the  green  hills  and  lowing  herds  around 
him.  Everywhere  there  is  peace  and  purity  and  so 
everything  contributes  to  put  him  in  good-humour  with 
himself  and  his  surroundings.  Even  the  bacon  sand- 
wich stored  away  in  his  inner  coat  pocket,  for  the 
noon-time  lunch  is  not  without  its  help.  He  can  eat 
it  in  quiet,  while  watching  his  line,  and  have  ample 
time  afterwards  to  promote  digestion. 

Nature  has  done  much  for  man,  in  furnishing  oppor- 
tunities for  this  healthful  sport.  The  world  over,  the 
land  is  usually  threaded  with  streams  abounding  in 
fish,  and  God  must  have  loved  anglers  else  He  would 
not  have  made  so  many  of  them  and  so  many  con- 
veniences for  them.  It  is  usually  only  a  walk  of  a  mile 
from  one's  home  through  the  green  meadows  to  the 
side  of  the  still  waters.  And  how  much  more  pleasure 
does  the  angler  then  meet  than  even  the  owner  of  the 
fields,  through  which  the  stream  glides.  The  angler 
never  feels  the  landlord's  harrowing  cares.  He  has  no 
trouble  with  tenants  or  crops.  His  taxes  are  never  to 
be  paid.  His  repairs  are  never  to  be  made.  Storms 
never  blow  down  his  trees.  Floods  never  carry  away 
his  water-gaps  or  his  fences.  The  angler's  part  seems 
to  be  the  pleasure  which  the  land  affords  and  the 
pleasure  alone  ;  while  the  landlord's  is  often  far  other- 
wise. His  part  is  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  and  keep  up  repairs  and  pay  his  taxes,  all  of 
which  are  trying  duties. 

But  as  we  are  in  the  way  just  now,  let  us  attend  a 
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little  to  the  pleasure  of  the  angler.  He  sits  quietly  on 
the  green  bank,  surveys  the  landscape  and  watches  his 
line.  The  fish  lie  in  the  deep  water  during  the  day  and 
in  the  still  pools.  At  night  they  go  out  on  the  shallows 
to  feed.  The  best  time  to  take  them  is  in  the  early 
morning.  Then  they  bite  more  readily  and  are  quicker 
to  run  with  the  hook.  As  the  day  advances  they  are 
apt  to  be  lazy.  If  they  bite  at  all,  it  is  only  to  nibble. 
Towards  evening  they  revive  again.  On  windy  days 
or  cold,  they  are  hard  to  take.  If  the  weather  is  cloudy 
and  a  little  inclined  to  rain,  though  still  warm,  the 
conditions  become  more  favourable.  On  bleak  days, 
they  are  hardly  to  be  found.  Suckers,  especially,  are 
easiest  taken  at  night ;  and  to  get  them,  the  sinker 
of  your  line  should  lie  on  the  bottom  of  the  stream, 
allowing  your  bait  to  be  held  by  the  water  only  a  little 
above  the  bed  of  the  creek.  But  they  are  not  a  game 
fish.  They  do  not  seize  your  hook  and  run  and  give 
you  the  pleasure  of  the  angler.  For  sport  the  common 
red  chub  or  black  or  speckled  bass  or  trout  are  much 
better.  They  are  game  fish,  alert,  active,  bite  with  a 
purpose  and  run  hard. 

Inexperienced  anglers  fish  with  a  cork  ;  but  for  many 
years  I  have  not.  With  the  cork  one  loses  half  the 
sport.  Let  the  line  be  long  enough  to  reach  within  a 
foot  of  the  bed  of  the  stream,  with  only  a  sinker  to 
carry  the  bait  down  and  keep  it  still ;  then  when  the 
fish  takes  hold  or  runs  with  your  hook,  you  have  the 
pleasure  of  the  sport  brought  to  your  hands.  You  feel 
it.  And  with  the  aid  of  your  eye,  you  can  tell  when 
to  pull.  And  having  no  slack  of  your  line  to  take  up, 
you  can  land  your  fish  more  quickly.    The  sensations 
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are  such  as  only  a  sportsman  truly  appreciates.  The 
line  without  a  cork  is  much  more  easily  controlled.  You 
can  keep  it  in  almost  any  position  as  long  as  you  wish 
while  the  cork  holds  up  your  bait ;  and  lying  on  the 
surface,  it  floats  with  the  current,  carrying  all  down 
stream.  This  requires  the  line  constantly  to  be  lifted 
and  carried  back  up  stream. 

The  seasons  for  fishing  are  two  each  year  ;  one  from 
the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  June,  in  the 
Spring,  and  the  other  from  September  to  November,  in 
the  Fall.  Fish  can  be  taken  at  other  times  ;  but  in 
Summer  they  are  not  good,  and  in  Winter  the  days  for 
fishing  are  few.     It  is  usually  too  cold. 

In  the  Spring,  they  come  up  out  of  the  larger  streams 
to  spawn  and  then  they  remain  a  few  weeks.  This  is 
a  favourite  time  for  the  sport.  The  fish  are  then  on 
the  move  and  are  correspondingly  game.  They  usually 
come  up  at  the  time  of  the  Spring  floods  and  return 
before  the  Summer  droughts,  leaving  only  the  small 
ones  to  stay  all  the  year  round.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  sportsmen  sometimes  make  the  mistake  of  going 
too  far  down  stream  to  fish.  The  small  brooks,  in 
spawning  season,  sometimes  have  good  fish  in  them 
and  not  being  frequented  so  much  they  furnish  better 
sport. 

As  I  loitered  along  the  stream  thinking  of  these 
results  of  my  early  experience,  I  met  some  boys  engaged 
in  the  unsportsmanlike  employment  of  "  hooking 
suckers  ".  In  keeping  down  stream  ahead  of  them 
I  saw  in  the  brook  near  an  old  stump  that  had  lodged 
and  caused  a  pool,  a  skull  of  chubs.  Though  the 
water  was  clear  so  that  I  could  see  the  bottom,  by 
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getting  back  on  the  bank  and  out  of  sight,  I  dropped 
my  hook  among  them  unawares  ;  and  promptly  they 
seized  the  bait  and  then  such  sport  ! 

"  We  leave  the  dusty  city  ;    afar  the  rivers  shine  ; 
The  worm  is  on  the  wriggle,  and  the  fish  is  on  the  line  : 
What  care  we  for  the  splendours  and  all  the  joys  of  town 
With  a  ripple  on  the  river  where  the  cork  is  going  down  ; 
The  breeze  is  blowing  blossoms  in   showers  pink  and 

white, 
And  all  the  world  around  you  is  a  revel  of  delight." 

Soon  I  had  added  several  of  these  chubs  to  my  string. 
They  had  evidently  not  been  preyed  upon  by  the 
angler  and  were  easily  taken. 

But  soon  the  boys  that  had  been  left  behind  came 
up  and  I  was  obliged  to  move  on.  They  made  too 
much  noise.  If  you  would  catch  fish,  you  must  be  quiet. 
Noise  makes  them  wary.  For  this  reason  I  usually  fish 
alone.  My  luck  always  then  seems  to  me  better  and 
the  pleasure  is  correspondingly  increased. 

In  the  course  of  my  rambles  that  day,  I  chanced 
upon  another  lover  of  the  sport.  He  was  advanced  in 
years,  a  bachelor,  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  five.  All 
the  others  had  married  and  gone,  but  he  remained  at 
home,  to  care  for  and  support  his  widowed  mother. 
Never  was  there  a  more  unambitious  son  of  Adam. 
He  did  not  even  own  the  roof  over  his  head  but  rented 
a  small  patch  from  a  neighbouring  farmer.  Here  he 
lived  quietly,  spending  his  summers  in  fishing  and  his 
winters  in  trapping, — skunks,  muskrats  and  "  possums  " 
and  killing  an  occasional  rabbit.  In  summer  he  made 
his  garden  and  raised  his  pig  and  his  chickens.    Occa- 
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sionally  he  did  a  day's  work  for  some  neighbour.  But 
this  was  only  occasionally  ;  for  the  burden  of  his  time 
was  spent  along  the  brook  near  his  home. 

But  like  anglers  generally,  he  was  sweet-tempered 
and  truthful.  He  was  always  willing  to  tell  where  the 
"  good  holes  "  lay  and  impart  a  suggestion  as  to  where 
and  how  the  fish  could  be  caught.  "  When  the  wind 
is  in  the  south  and  it  is  dundering-dundering  just  a 
little — den  is  de  time  to  take  'em.  Den  dey  will  bite  ". 
And  this  fragment  of  homely  wisdom  I  have  since  found 
equal  to  any  of  honest  Izaak  Walton's. 

But  time  changes  us  all.  Soon  after  this,  his  mother 
died  and  he  too  disappeared  from  his  accustomed 
haunts.  Inquiry  developed  that  he  was  dying  from 
some  disease,  perhaps  caused  by  sitting  too  much  on 
the  damp  bank  of  the  stream  in  the  early  Spring,  when 
the  ground  was  cold.  It  may  have  been  that  he  was 
only  worn  out.  However  this  may  be,  he  had  lived 
till  well  past  middle  life  and  had  enjoyed  as  much  quiet 
pleasure  as  ordinarily  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  man.  His 
life,  if  written,  would  have  been  as  interesting  as 
Thoreau's  experiences  on  Walden's  Pond  and  his  death 
was  not  attended  by  any  great  sadness,  for  few  were 
left  to  mourn  his  loss. 

How  seldom  do  we  pause  to  consider  the  pleasures 
that  come  to  such  quiet  lives.  Their  homes  are  modest, 
sometimes  even  mean,  their  clothing  poor  and  often 
ragged,  their  fare  coarse  and  not  very  inviting.  But 
when  honesty  and  frugality  unite  with  humble  piety, 
there  is  often  much  more  real  happiness  to  be  found  in 
their  humble  homes  than  in  other,  more  pretentious, 
houses.    The  home  ties  are  apt  to  be  stronger  ;  the  love 
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for  one  another  firmer.  The  members  of  the  little  group 
share  each  other's  burdens.  Their  small  earnings  fall 
into  a  common  treasury,  Their  several  wants  are 
arranged  for  in  the  family  budget.  When  sick,  they 
are  cared  for  by  those  who  are  well ;  and  when  old, 
pride  forbids  that  they  be  allowed  to  become  a  public 
charge.  Thus  within  their  own  little  circle  all  wants 
are  supplied.  Those  that  are  able,  voluntarily  take  the 
burden  upon  their  shoulders  of  caiing  for  the  others. 
And  so  everything,  in  their  little  world,  goes  along 
smoothly.  Their  pleasures  are  in  their  homes  and  by 
their  own  firesides,  in  their  gardens  and  in  harmlessly 
fishing  and  hunting  and  trapping.  Occasionally  they 
work  for  themselves  or  for  others.  But  their  wants 
are  few  and  easily  supplied.  They  work  only  when 
it  suits  them  and  so  toil  never  becomes  burden- 
some. 

And  so  occupied  by  these  thoughts  I  fished  along. 
Towards  evening  I  met  with  an  accident.  I  had  come 
to  a  place  where  an  overflowing  spring  run  had  covered 
some  long  swamp  grass  with  ooze.  I  tried  by  a  run 
and  a  long  step  to  cross  it.  But,  alas  !  My  forward 
foot  fell  on  the  slippery  sod  where  it  sloped  abruptly  to 
the  creek ;  and  down  I  came,  full  length,  on  the  oozy 
bank.  I  picked  myself  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  but 
not  soon  enough  to  prevent  my  being  covered  with  mud. 
With  my  knife  I  scraped  off  what  I  could  ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  clean  my  water  and  mud-soaked  clothes. 
There  was  only  one  way  to  remedy  my  plight  and  this 
was  to  let  my  clothes  dry  as  best  they  could  and  then 
scrape  and  brush  the  mud  off.  But  this  accident, 
nevertheless,  ended  my  sport  for  the  day.    I  could  not 
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sit  or  stand  still  in  my  wet  clothes.  I  must  walk  to 
keep  warm  and  prevent  chilling  and  catching  cold. 
Fortunately  it  was  near  evening  ;  and  so  I  started 
for  home  avoiding  meeting  with  any  one. 

I  climbed  the  long  hill  from  the  creek,  passing 
through  some  green  fields.  About  half-way  up,  on  a 
narrow  bench,  in  a  little  cove,  there  was  an  old  log 
house  with  a  long  porch  in  front.  And  around  it  was 
a  group  of  outbuildings,  all  of  logs, — a  stable,  a  wagon- 
shed  and,  a  little  farther  away,  a  barn.  I  stopped  at 
the  spring,  neatly  walled  up,  for  a  drink.  A  little  path, 
almost  level,  led  to  the  house.  Near  by  were  the  remains 
of  a  spring-house.  All  the  buildings  were  deserted.  It 
seems  that  the  builder  of  this  home  and  the  owner  of 
this  little  farm  had  died  long  years  ago,  suddenly, 
supposed  to  have  been  accidently  poisoned  by  eating 
some  plant  gathered  for  greens  by  the  mistake  of  his 
wife.  They  lived  alone  and,  as  she  then  left,  so  the 
place  was  deserted. 

I  sat  by  the  spring  and  looked  around.  Here  were 
the  remains  of  a  happy  home.  It  was  sheep-pasture 
now,  all  green  and  smoothly  cropped.  Behind  the 
house  was  the  orchard  in  full  bloom  with  its  banks  of 
blossoms.  Want  of  care  could  not  destroy  the  beauty 
of  the  bloom.  But  all  else  was  desolation, — the  build- 
ings, the  fences,  the  walls, — all  were  falling  into  decay. 
A  stray  bunch  of  peonies  and  a  rose-bush  by  the  door 
were  struggling  into  bloom.  The  flowers  had  lasted 
longest.  The  orchard  remained,  but  was  untrimmed 
and  unkept,  and  the  green  fields.  It  was  a  scene  of 
desolation.  And  yet  here  was  still  a  reminder  of  those 
good  people,  who,  in  their  quiet  life,  apart  from  the 
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haunts  of  men,  for  no  road  even  touched  the  farm,  had 
faithfully  tried  to  do  their  part. 

It  was  sprinkling  rain  as  I  turned  away  and  I  hurried 
on  up  the  hill.  A  black  cloud  that  I  had  not  noticed, 
as  I  loitered  about  the  spring,  was  rolling  up  from  the 
west  and  promised  a  downpour  of  rain.  It  was  already 
coming  on  heavily  and  I  hurried,  a  little  way  up,  to 
take  shelter  under  a  straw-stack.  A  hole,  where  the 
sheep,  in  feeding,  had  burrowed  in,  was  left  and  I  took 
shelter  in  that.  It  was  clean  and  it  was  safe  and  the 
straw  under  my  limbs,  now  tired  by  exertion,  felt  as 
grateful  as  a  downy  couch.  As  the  rain  came  on  in 
sheets  soon  after,  I  looked  out  from  my  safe  retreat 
on  the  soft  grey  mist  that  swept  over  the  neighbouring 
hills.  The  fields  were  fenced,  the  flocks  were  huddled, 
in  protected  nooks,  and  here  and  there  clung  the  neat, 
white  buildings  of  the  neighbouring  farmers.  What  a 
picture  of  happy  home-life  ! 

When  the  rain  ceased  I  started  on  and  soon  reached 
a  sheltered  lane,  hemmed  on  one  side  by  the  under- 
growth of  the  fence  row  and,  on  the  other,  by  a  deep, 
dark  wood.  My  quiet  path  was  now  darkened  by  the 
shades  of  evening.  Not  a  footfall  disturbed  the  stillness 
of  the  scene.  The  birds  had  gone  to  rest  and  their 
twitter  had  ceased,  save  only  an  occasional  cry  of  a  red- 
breast, as  he  seemed  to  croak  at  my  unseemly  intrusion. 
His  is  always  the  first  note  heard  in  the  morning  and 
the  last  at  night,  the  most  industrious  of  his  tribe, 
always  looking  for  a  worm  ;  and  always  ready  to 
question  your  right  to  intrude  upon  his  domain.  He 
claims  the  whole  region,  round  about,  as  his  own. 

Leaving  the  lane,  I  crossed  a  stile  into  a  large  field 
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which  was  used  as  a  sheep-pasture.  The  darkness  now, 
without  the  light  of  the  moon  or  of  a  human  habitation, 
hung  like  a  pall  over  the  hill  top  and  deepened  into  the 
shadows  of  the  valley  beyond.  The  silence  was 
oppressive. 

"  The  winds  were  whist  and  the  owl  was  still, 
The  bat  in  the  shelvy  rock  was  hid, 

And  naught  was  heard  on  the  lonely  hill 
But  the  crickets'  chirp  and  the  answer  shrill 

Of  the  gauze  winged  Katydid." 

But  this  unwonted  silence  was  soon  broken  with  a 
sudden  rush.  For  passing  down  the  path  over  the  hill 
I  was  discovered  by  a  flock  of  sheep  grazing  in  the  field. 
They  must  have  mistaken  me  for  their  owner  and  the 
string  of  fish,  that  I  carried,  for  a  quantum  of  salt. 
With  one  voice  they  sent  me  a  greeting  and  started  to 
follow  me.  Their  loud  cries,  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
sounded  strangely,  being  echoed  over  the  neighbouring 
hills  and  hollows.  I  would  have  been  glad  to  be  rid 
of  them.  But  this  I  was  not  able  to  do.  They  still 
followed  on  ;  and  it  was  not  till  I  had  crossed  into  the 
next  field  and  left  them  cut  off  by  the  fence,  that  they 
could  be  content  to  turn  again  to  their  grazing  and  leave 
me  to  pursue  my  solitary  way. 

And  so  trudging  along  I  reached  home  at  last,  tired 
and  hungry,  of  course,  but  agreeing  with  myself  that 
there  is  "no  life  so  happy  and  so  pleasant  as  the  life 
of  a  well-governed  angler  ".  It  had  been  a  quiet, 
peaceful  day,  alone  with  nature.  I  had  thrown  off  all 
the  conventionalities  of  the  town  life,  which  sometimes 
become  wearisome  ;   and  I  had  been  a  boy  again  and 
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had  entered  into  my  old  sport  with  all  the  spirit  of  the 
youthful  days  and  with  just  the  same  disregard  of 
formalities. 

But  as  I  sat  before  the  fire  that  night  and  mused 
a  distinct  note  of  sadness  came  over  me.  "  I  had  gone 
alone  !  Others  were  not  with  me  that  had  been,  in 
the  days  long  ago, — a  younger  brother  and,  save  him, 
another,  my  dearest  companion,  one  who  though  a 
little  older  than  myself,  had  entered  into  so  many  of 
my  sports,  in  the  old  time.  All  day  I  had  been  along 
the  stream  upon  whose. banks  we  had  so  often  loitered. 
The  fields  were  just  as  green,  the  farms  were  just  as 
neat  and  the  buildings  as  carefully  kept ;  the  sun  had 
shone  just  as  brightly  and  the  waters  of  the  brook 
rippled  just  as  quietly  by.  The  woods  were  there  and 
the  wild  plum  trees  in  blossom,  the  same  trees  from 
which,  in  those  days,  we  had  gathered  the  fruit.  They 
had  shed  their  fragrance  of  the  Spring-time  all  around." 

And  as  I  mused  on  all  this,  a  thought  occurred  to 
me  and  I  asked  myself,  "  Were  these  my  early  com- 
panions not  with  me  to-day  ?  Were  they  not  looking 
over  the  confines  of  a  better  country,  watching  me 
still,  entering  into  my  sports  and  enjoying  my  life  ?  " 
I  do  not  know,  I  reflected,  but  I  like  to  think  so. 

In  rummaging  through  some  old  papers  a  short  time 
ago,  I  came  upon  a  letter  from  this  same  brother,  that 
by  some  turn  of  fortune  had  been  saved.  It  was 
written  just  after  I  had  gone  away  from  home  to 
school.  He  was  younger  and  was  left  behind.  He  had 
been  out  the  Saturday  previous  to  writing  the  letter, 
with  another  boy,  a  new  companion,  "  just  to  get  what 
they  could  find  ",  nuts  or  a  rabbit  or  a  squirrel.    And 
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now  he  wanted  to  borrow  my  gun,  my  dearest  posses- 
sion. This,  when  I  went  away  I  had  left  under  strict 
direction  that  it  was  not  to  be  used  in  my  absence. 
But  he  would  be  careful  not  to  hurt  it  or  hurt  himself. 
And  so  he  pressed  his  claim.  I  had  many  such  letters  ; 
and  he  complained  that  I  did  not  answer  promptly 
enough.  He  was  lonely  then,  and,  sometimes  I  am 
now. 

"  The  tell-tales  of  memory  awake  from  their  slumbers, 
I  hear  the  old  song  with  its  tender  refrain  ; 
What  visions  lie  hid  in  the  silent-voiced  numbers, 
What  perfumes  of  youth  in  each  exquisite  strain. 

"  Long  hushed  are  the  chords  that  my  boyhood  enchanted, 
As  when  the  smooth  wave  by  the  angel  was  stirred  ; 
Yet  still  with  their  music  is  memory  haunted, 
And  oft  in  my  dreams  are  their  melodies  heard." 


BINGHAM 

A  FEW  years  ago  there  might  have  been  seen 
loitering  about  the  streets  of  Cadiz,  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  rural  counties  of  Ohio,  an  old  gentleman  of 
unusual  appearance.  He  wore  a  silk  hat,  which  he 
politely  doffed  to  the  ladies  ;  and  he  stopped  on  the 
corners,  or  as  he  passed  along  the  street,  to  chat  with 
the  men.  His  fur-lined  overcoat  and  gold-headed 
cane  would  naturally  attract  attention  ;  and  the  defer- 
ence he  received  showed  that  he  was  not  considered  an 
ordinary  personage  in  that  community.  A  closer  view 
of  the  clear  blue  eyes  and  the  strong  mouth  of  his 
clean-shaven  face  would  confirm  this  impression.  But 
the  fringe  of  white  beard  that  appeared  on  his  neck 
above  his  starched  collar  and  the  broad  silk  tie,  neatly 
secured  by  a  double  knot  under  his  chin,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old-fashioned  stock,  showed  that  he 
belonged  to  a  former  generation.  Inquiry  would  have 
revealed  that  this  was  John  A.  Bingham,  widely  known 
in  the  Civil  War  period  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
an  orator  of  high  repute. 

He  was  born  in  Mercer,  Pennsylvania,  in  1815,  and 
first  appeared  in  Cadiz  as  a  motherless  boy  of  twelve 
years.  He  was  to  make  his  home  with  an  uncle,  a 
well-to-do  merchant  of  the  village  and  pay  his  way 
by  doing  odd  chores  about  the  house.    In  this  house, 
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there  were  already  numerous  girls  but  no  boys  ;  and 
John's  work  would  be  to  carry  the  coal,  remove  the 
ashes,  sweep  the  snow  from  the  door  in  winter  and 
tend  the  garden  and  drive  the  cow  in  summer.  There 
was  no  intention  to  bring  him  up  in  idleness,  but  rather 
to  teach  him  to  be  useful.  As  he  was  always  of  a  good 
disposition  he  fell  naturally  in  with  the  plans  that 
had  been  made  for  him. 

Cadiz  in  the  days  of  his  childhood,  was  a  small 
frontier  village.  Its  streets  were  unpaved  and  unpiked  ; 
and  in  the  deep  lime-stone  soil  of  that  locality,  con- 
stantly cut  up  in  winter  by  wagons  hauling  coal  and 
wood,  they  became  quagmires  of  mud,  that  were  at 
times  impassable.  The  houses  were  generally  log  or 
frame,  with  a  few  of  the  better  class  of  home-made 
brick.  The  street  crossings  were  of  ashes.  The  stores 
were  small.  There  was  no  railroad  and  being  an  inland 
town,  there  was  no  river  communication.  Two  coach 
roads  crossed  at  the  public  square  and  brought  periodic 
mails ;  and  these  were  almost  the  only  means  of 
communication  with  the  outside  world.  The  long 
winters  of  deep  snow  and  mud,  hemmed  the  residents 
in,  for  six  months  of  the  year,  and  the  sole  places  of 
interest  then  were  the  Church  and  the  Court  House. 
The  annual  revivals  of  the  former  broke  the  monotony 
of  the  winter  nights  and  the  periodic  terms  of  the 
latter  attracted  some  outsiders  and  gave  to  the  place 
an  air  of  some  little  importance.  Though  the  cases  in 
court  were  few  in  number,  the  arguments  were  un- 
limited in  length  and,  with  attorneys  from  the  adjoining 
counties  present  and  participating,  the  Court  House 
furnished   entertainment   for  the   public   and   an   un- 
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rivalled  school  for  the  preparation  of  young  lawyers. 

The  Court  House  was  only  across  the  street  from  the 
uncle's  store  and  naturally  the  boy  found  his  way  there 
often.  The  court  as  then  constituted,  consisted  of  a 
President  Judge,  appointed  for  each  of  the  three 
circuits  into  which  the  State  was  divided,  and  two 
Associate  Judges  for  each  county.  The  President  and 
the  Associate  Judges  of  the  county  constituted  the 
Common  Pleas  Court  of  that  county.  The  President 
Judge  was  a  lawyer  of  standing.  The  Associates  were 
only  men  of  plain  good  sense,  qualified  to  sit  as  triers 
of  questions  of  fact,  but  dependent  upon  the  President 
Judge  for  information  as  to  what  the  law  was.  The 
Associates  could  attend  to  matters  of  probate,  in  the 
absence  of  the  President  from  the  county. 

But  the  Associate  feature  of  the  court  has  since 
been  abolished.  Indeed,  these  Associates  were  pretty 
generally  regarded  with  a  great  deal  of  good  humour 
by  the  Bar,  so  much  so,  that  they  came  at  last  to 
regard  themselves  as  something  of  a  joke.  One  of  them 
once  declared  that  the  President  Judge  had  never, 
during  his  whole  term  of  service,  asked  his  opinion 
about  a  matter,  but  once,  and  that  was  one  day  when 
the  court  was  detained  till  after  the  noon  hour  and  the 
President  then  turned  to  him  and  said  :    "I  am  most 

d d  hungry.    Aren't  you  ?  "    But  notwithstanding 

these  good-humoured  sallies,  those  who  were  familiar 
with  the  "  old  Court  "  declared  that  it  was  a  pretty 
good  court  after  all ;  and  many  regretted  its  dis- 
appearance. 

During  these  early  years  Bingham's  uncle  was  one 
of  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  county.     And  Josiah 
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Scott,  soon  to  be  married  to  one  of  this  uncle's  daughters, 
was  also  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Bar.  These 
things  easily  attracted  Bingham's  attention  to  what 
was  going  on  in  court  and  gave  him  a  direction  towards 
the  law  as  a  profession. 

His  early  education,  by  way  of  preparation,  was 
not  very  systematically  conducted  ;  and,  perhaps,  he 
owed  more  to  his  own  aptness  for  learning  than  to  the 
efficiency  of  his  instructors.  He  attended  the  local 
school  at  Cadiz  during  the  four  years  he  was  there  and 
then  went  back  to  Mercer  and  entered  a  printing  office. 
Here  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  principal  of 
the  Mercer  Academy,  a  type  of  institution  then  very 
common  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  the  adjacent 
portion  of  Ohio.  They  have  all  now  disappeared. 
Some  developed  into  colleges,  but  the  far  greater 
number  were  simply  replaced  by  high-schools  under 
a  more  efficient  system  of  public  instruction. 

The  Principal  of  this  Academy  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  excellent  traits  and  became  interested  in 
Bingham.  He  undertook  to  superintend  his  studies  and 
hear  his  recitations,  in  the  morning  before  school  hours. 
In  this  way  Bingham  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Latin, 
during  the  two  years  he  was  in  the  printing  office  ;  and 
then  he  entered  the  Academy  regularly  as  a  student 
and  commenced  Greek  and  higher  mathematics.  He 
remained  at  the  Academy  for  a  year  and  seems  to  have 
made  good  progress. 

But  the  attractions  of  his  uncle's  home  and,  perhaps, 
of  one  of  the  daughters,  about  his  own  age,  drew  the 
lonely  boy  back  once  more  to  Cadiz.  Then  he  entered 
Franklin  College,  only  six  miles  away,  and  remained 
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there  for  two  years.  He  did  not  graduate,  but  he 
entered  in  1835  and  remained  till  towards  the  end  of 
the  senior  year,  1837.  Then  he  left,  owing  to  ill-health. 
He  soon  thereafter  turned  to  the  study  of  law  and 
within  two  years  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  It  was 
during  1838,  while  reading  law  that  he  earned  some 
money  by  teaching  school  in  Pennsylvania.  He  then 
once  more  returned  to  his  uncle's  home  at  Cadiz. 
And  Cadiz,  save  for  one  brief  interval,  continued  to  be 
his  home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

His  uncle  was  a  more  prosperous  man  than  his  father 
and  was  still  an  Associate  Judge.  The  Bar  of  the 
county  when  Bingham  came  to  it  was  not  large,  but 
it  partook  of  the  character  of  the  settlers  of  the  county. 
The  lawyers  were  well-to-do,  men  of  thrift  and  industry. 
There  was  Beebe,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a 
graduate  of  Williams  College ;  and  Dewey,  born  in 
Connecticut  and  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  at 
Schenectady,  New  York.  The  former  had  come  west 
in  1813,  in  search  of  a  location  and  being  at  the  State 
Capital,  when  the  County  of  Harrison  was  created, 
had  pitched  upon  this  as  his  home.  He  had  the 
assurance  of  being  appointed  State's  Attorney,  which 
would  be  worth  eighty  dollars  a  year, — not  much,  to  be 
sure,  but  its  purchasing  power  was  greater  then  than 
now  ;  and  the  office  did  not  debar  him  from  engaging 
in  civil  business.  He  saw  that  the  county,  as  he  wrote 
his  father,  back  in  New  England,  was  "  already  being 
settled  by  Germans,  Scotch  and  Irish  ;  who  were  more 
litigious  and  quarrelsome  than  the  Yankees  and  paid 
their  money  more  freely."  Hence  he  concluded  it  would 
be  a  good  place  to  practise  law.    He  evidently  had  an 
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eye  to  good  living  too,  for  he  added  in  this  same  letter 
that  he  "  had  seen  good  fat  turkeys,  weighing  twenty 
pounds,  sell  for  twenty-five  cents,  hens  and  chickens 
for  six  cents."  So  he  stayed  at  Cadiz  and  did  prosper, 
though,  as  might  have  been  expected  of  such  a  lover 
of  good  fare,  he  died  young. 

Dewey,  who  brought  all  his  worldly  goods  to  the 
town  in  a  cart,  lived  longer  and  became  more  wealthy. 
Both  enjoyed  favours  in  the  way  of  public  office.  Each 
became  a  State  Senator.  But  these  were  only  two  of 
the  lawyers,  though,  perhaps,  the  leading  ones.  But 
there  were  others  nearer  Bingham's  age  and  with  whom 
he  became  more  intimately  associated.  Scott,  who  was 
now  married  to  one  of  Bingham's  uncle's  daughters, 
and  whose  office  he  entered,  and  whose  partnei  he 
subsequently  became,  Stanton,  Shotwell,  Lewton  and 
Estep,  all  good  lawyers,  men  of  honour  and  integrity. 
And  these  were  Bingham's  associates  and  some  of  them 
his  competitors  for  public  honours.  As  the  adjoining 
counties, — Belmont,  Jefferson  and  Tuscarawas, — were 
more  populous  than  Harrison,  their  Bars  were 
larger,  but  perhaps,  not  more  able.  It  was  the  practice 
then  for  the  lawyers  to  attend  the  courts  on  the  circuit. 
And  Bingham  was  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the 
lawyers  of  the  adjoining  counties  and  soon  had  business 
away  from  home  himself. 

There  naturally  arose  a  rivalry  between  Bingham 
and  Stanton,  who  later  became  Lincoln's  Secretary 
of  War.  They  were  both  young  and  ambitious. 
Bingham  had  the  gifts  of  an  orator,  a  handsome  person 
and  a  ready  tongue  ;  while  Stanton  had  great  industry 
and  a  tremendous  personality.    Bingham  was  a  Whig  ; 
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and  Stanton,  a  Democrat.  In  the  Harrison  Campaign 
of  1840  they  had  a  political  debate  at  Wintersville 
which  "  broke  up  in  a  row  ".  It  was  renewed  again 
at  Unionport,  both  places  being  in  Jefferson  County. 
Of  course,  the  outcome  was  unsatisfactory,  each  man 
claiming  the  victory. 

Altogether,  this  Harrison  Campaign  was  a  remark- 
able one.  No  other  in  America  ever  called  forth  so 
much  noise  and  so  little  sense.  There  were  campaign 
clubs  and  torchlight  processions,  marching  and  counter- 
marching, bonfires  and  barbecues,  everywhere.  Oratory 
was  on  tap  at  every  cross-road.  At  Bingham's  home 
town,  fifty  years  after,  the  pit  was  still  pointed  out,  in 
a  near  by  grove,  where  a  dressed  ox  was  roasted  whole, 
to  feed  the  multitude,  which  gathered  to  hear  the 
great  orator  of  Ohio,  Tom  Corwin.  A  huge  ball  of 
home-make  was  hauled  by  numerous  teams  of  horses 
from  one  place  of  meeting  to  another,  bearing  the 
slogan  "  Keep  the  Ball  a-Rolling  ".  The  enthusiasm 
of  every  meeting  could  be  measured  pretty  accurately 
by  the  number  of  teams  it  took  to  haul  the  ball.  The 
votes  it  made  were,  of  course,  only  to  be  determined 
at  the  polls.  In  the  county  papers,  lists  were  published 
telling  how  the  men  of  the  different  townships  would 
vote.  There  were  many  changes  and  one  name  was 
published  as  still  Democratic — though  the  voter  had 
changed  his  mind.  He  promptly  wrote  :  "  Mr.  Editor, 
Strike  my  name  off  the  Nottingham  List ".  And  all 
over  the  State  this  was  taken  up  as  the  Slogan  of  the 
Whigs.  It  showed  the  drift  to  the  Whigs.  Harrison, 
the  WThig  candidate,  was  a  citizen  of  Ohio  and  was 
popular.     Some  opposition  paper  described  him  as  a 
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rustic  backwoodsman,  living  in  a  log-cabin  and  drink- 
ing hard  cider.  The  jibe  was  unfortunate  for  these 
symbols  of  a  plain  and  honest  life  at  once  became  the 
badge  of  a  party,  to  rally  the  whole  country-side. 

How  could  a  young  man  of  oratorical  temperament 
resist  such  enthusiasm  ?  Bingham  could  not.  He 
plunged  into  this  whirlpool  of  political  excitement  and 
was  carried  along  with  it  to  the  close  of  the  campaign. 
It  was  his  introduction  to  politics.  He  did  acceptable 
service  as  a  speaker  and  his  party  was  prompt  to 
recognize  it.  Calls  for  him  came  from  many  directions  ; 
and  that  campaign  in  a  large  measure  determined  his 
subsequent  career.  Though  it  was  his  first  introduction 
to  politics,  it  was  a  favourable  one  ;  and  for  many 
years  after  that,  his  fame  continued  to  grow  until  he 
was  at  last  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  orators  of 
his  party. 

But  the  law  was  still  his  mistress.  He  had  no  other 
means  of  support.  Even  this  for  a  while  proved  a 
precarious  one.  Stanton  had  been  able  to  wrest  the 
State's  Attorney's  office  away  from  Scott,  Bingham's 
partner,  who  had  only  held  it  three  years,  though  his 
predecessor,  Beebe,  had  held  it  twenty-one.  The  rival 
firm  of  Dewey  and  Stanton  were  getting  the  start  of 
Scott  and  Bingham  for  business.  Scott  was  indolent 
and  Bingham  was  young,  while  both  Dewey  and 
Stanton  were  industrious  and  had  been  first  in  the  field. 
These  things  gave  their  firm  the  advantage. 

Bingham,  who  had  now  married  his  cousin,  Amanda 
Bingham,  thinking  to  improve  his  location,  removed  to 
New  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  the  adjoining  county  of 
Tuscarawas.    Here  he  became  the  State's  Attorney  and 
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was  thus  brought  into  some  prominence.  He  was  at 
once  recognized  as  a  young  man  of  promise  and  had 
every  prospect  of  success.  But  New  Philadelphia  being 
on  the  Tuscarawas  River  and  in  a  valley  subject  to 
frequent  overflows,  the  location  was  aguish  ;  and  his 
house,  being  on  the  bank  overlooking  the  canal  and, 
therefore,  in  a  situation  as  bad  as  any,  his  family,  as 
well  as  himself,  contracted  this  disease  ;  and,  suffering 
from  this  cause,  they  returned  to  Cadiz,  after  only  a 
brief  stay  of  two  years,  at  New  Philadelphia.  But  one 
thing  this  residence  did  accomplish.  It  gave  Bingham 
an  acquaintance  that  was  afterwards  useful ;  for 
Tuscarawas,  some  years  later,  was  thrown  into  the 
same  Congressional  district  with  Harrison,  his  home 
county  ;  and  then  the  friends  he  made  there  supported 
him  for  this  office. 

Even  thus  early  Bingham  had  some  reputation  for 
oratory  in  these  other  counties ;  and  it  was  not  acquired 
without  great  labour.  His  speeches  were  always  care- 
fully conned,  but  not  often  reduced  to  writing.  As 
they  fell  from  his  lips,  they  seemed  to  be  the  natural 
and  spontaneous  outpouring  of  a  full  heart.  His 
expression  was  clear  and  his  language  well  chosen. 
His  earnestness  often  amounted  to  intensity  and  his 
sarcasm  was  keen  and  cutting.  His  gestures  were 
natural  and  graceful  and  to  a  handsome  figure,  always 
dressed  in  good  taste,  he  united  a  graceful  manner. 
Though  he  was  not  a  wit  and  did  not  attempt  to  be, 
nevertheless  his  earnestness  and  telling  hits  often 
provoked  the  wildest  enthusiasm  in  his  audience. 
Politics  to  him  was  always  serious  business.  He  argued 
to  produce  conviction  and  conversion.    His  aim  was  to 
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build  up  a  party  and  assist  in  shaping  its  policy.  His 
thoughts  reached  out  even  to  a  future  destiny  of  his 
country  and  the  welfare  of  its  people.  He  wished  to 
convert  others  to  his  way  of  thinking  ;  and  in  this  he 
was  noticeably  successful. 

The  natural  result  followed.  There  is  no  way  to 
public  office  so  certain  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
honourable,  as  by  cultivating  the  art  of  public  speak- 
ing. It  assembles  the  electors  of  a  neighbourhood  and 
brings  the  speaker  before  them.  If  they  like  him  they 
will  vote  for  him.  There  is  an  instinctive  feeling  that 
they  owe  him  something,  for  his  entertainment  and  his 
long  trips,  perhaps  at  night  and  over  bad  roads,  to 
their  meetings.  It  is  his  business  to  please  as  well  as 
convince.  And  by  both  he  makes  friends.  The  periodic 
return  of  the  campaign  keeps  first  impressions  alive 
and  strengthens  them.  If  he  becomes  a  candidate, 
even  though  not  nominated  at  first,  he  usually  has  the 
means  of  adding  to  the  list  of  his  friends,  in  subsequent 
campaigns.  From  year  to  year  they  naturally  increase 
in  numbers  and  in  interest ;  and  so  success  generally 
crowns  his  efforts.  This  was  the  secret  of  Bingham's 
success.  He  was  an  acceptable  public  speaker  from  the 
start  and  grew  in  popularity  and  in  power  as  the  years 
went  by  ;   and  public  office  naturally  followed. 

And  yet  this  was  all  probably  without  much  design 
on  his  part.  He  was  not  naturally  a  designing  man  ; 
but  rather  as  artless  and  straightforward,  in  his  methods, 
as  could  well  be  imagined.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  this 
was  true.  He  was  so  recognized  by  those  who  knew 
him  best.  But  he  was  a  good  speaker  and  he  knew 
that  and  naturally  took  a  certain  pride  in  doing  what 
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he  felt  he  could  do  well.  It  was  apparent  that  nature 
had  done  much  for  him  in  this  way,  in  his  handsome 
person,  his  graceful  delivery  and  his  clean-cut  and 
sensitive  face,  that  responded  so  quickly  and  naturally 
to  the  movements  of  his  mind.  He  had  a  good  clear 
voice  of  great  carrying  power.  In  speaking,  he  usually 
commenced  low,  in  a  mere  conversational  tone  of  voice, 
thus  commanding,  because  requiring,  attention  to  hear 
him  ;  but  as  he  proceeded  and  warmed  to  his  subject, 
his  voice  increased  in  volume,  till  it  rang  out  in  clarion 
notes,  that  could  be  heard  to  the  farthest  corner  of  a 
great  hall  or  the  remotest  limit  of  an  open-air  meeting. 

But  aside  from  such  natural  endowments,  it  should 
be  added  that  he  was  also  fortunate  in  his  education. 
Franklin  CoUege,  where  he  received  all  the  oratorical 
education  he  ever  had,  was  a  small  college,  perhaps 
never,  during  those  years,  able  to  number  a  hundred 
students  in  its  enrolment,  with  usually  no  more  than 
four  in  its  faculty  or  board  of  instructors.  But  the 
instruction  was  thorough ;  and  the  surroundings  were 
good.  It  was  in  a  highly  moral  community,  made  up 
of  Scotch  Covenantors  and  Presbyterians,  with  some 
Methodists  and  a  few  Quakers.  And  the  College  had 
two  excellent  literary  societies,  between  which  there 
was  a  strong  rivalry.  And  as  the  number  of  members 
was  small,  all  were  expected  and,  indeed,  required, 
under  the  penalty  of  a  small  fine,  to  participate  in  the 
performances.  There  were  classes  in  declamation,  essay, 
oration  and  debate  ;  and  the  members  of  the  society 
were  divided,  by  a  programme  committee,  into  the 
different  classes. 

So  that  the  art  of  public  speaking  was  cultivated  as 
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assiduously,  in  the  societies,  as  Latin  and  Greek,  in  the 
College,  and,  perhaps,  even  more  successfully.  Visitors 
were  always  welcome  to  the  society  meetings  and  were 
encouraged  to  come,  so  that  there  was  usually  a  well- 
filled  hall.  And  there  was  a  public  performance  given 
at  the  end  of  the  first  College  term  of  the  year,  the 
societies  annually  alternating  in  this,  and,  of  course, 
putting  forward  their  best  members.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  term,  there  was  a  public  contest  between 
the  two  societies,  in  which  each  was  represented  on  all 
the  four  classes, — declamation,  essay,  oration  and 
debate.  While  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  last  term 
of  the  year  there  was  the  Commencement.  As  the 
number  of  graduates  was  usually  small,  the  societies 
were  asked  to  fill  up  the  commencement  programme 
so  that  each  term  closed  with  an  oratorical  exhibition  ; 
and  thus  the  students  had  ample  opportunities  for  the 
cultivation  and  exhibition  of  their  talent  for  public 
speaking.  It  was,  indeed,  a  rare  opportunity  for  a 
young  man,  like  Bingham,  of  natural  parts  ;  and  he 
was  careful  to  improve  it. 

This  proved  of  vast  importance  to  him  in  later  life. 
He  was  nominated  for  Congress  in  1854.  The  nomina- 
tion had  come  to  him  easily  and  naturally.  He  had  been 
a  delegate  to  the  Whig  National  Convention  in  1848  and 
had  been  a  Whig  Presidential  Elector  in  1852,  and  had 
made  an  active  speaking  campaign  for  his  party  each 
year.  As  the  District  he  represented  in  each  case  was 
the  same  as  the  Congressional,  this  had  given  him  an 
acquaintance  throughout  the  District.  Then  his  next 
step  naturally  followed,  in  a  nomination  for  Congress, 
in   1854.     The  District  then  comprised  Columbiana, 
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Jefferson,  Carroll  and  Harrison  Counties, — two  large 
counties  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  two  small  ones  back 
from  it.  The  District  had  been  Democratic.  But  in 
the  change  of  party  lines  upon  the  slavery  question, 
the  Whig  Party  was  being  merged  in  the  Republican  ; 
and  many  Democrats  were  also  going  into  this  new 
organization.  Bingham  had  gone  into  it  from  the 
Whigs  and  was  nominated  as  a  Republican.  The 
dominant  issue  was  whether  the  Territories  should  be 
opened  to  slavery.  The  Democrats  had  repealed  the 
Compromise  of  1820  which  forbade  the  admission  of 
any  more  slave  States  north  of  360  30'.  And  they 
were  proposing  now  to  open  all  the  Territories,  north  as 
well  as  south  of  that  line,  to  slavery.  This  would 
permit  the  owners  to  carry  their  slaves  into  any  of  the 
Territories.  It  would  operate  to  pre-empt  the  Terri- 
tories to  slavery,  so  that  when  any  of  them  did  apply 
for  admission  as  a  state,  their  status,  whether  as  slave 
or  free,  would  be  in  a  measure  anticipated. 

Upon  this  question,  Bingham  was  already  decided. 
When  he  attended  the  Whig  National  Convention,  as 
a  delegate,  six  years  before,  he  had  offered  a  resolution  : 
"  No  more  Slave  States  ;  no  more  Slave  Territories  ;  the 
maintenance  of  Freedom,  where  Freedom  is ;  and  the 
protection  of  American  Industry  ".  And  this  had  now 
become  the  creed  of  the  Republican  Party.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  campaign  with  a  will,  speaking  day 
and  night  to  large  audiences.  His  position  corresponded 
with  that  of  the  church,  with  which  he  was  identified. 
While  he  was  not  himself  a  member",  he  attended 
regularly  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  his 
family  were  members.    This  was  the  most  pronounced 
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of  all  the  churches  in  opposition  to  the  spread  of  slavery  ; 
and  on  this  account  many  who  felt  otherwise,  separated 
from  it,  during  the  Civil  War. 

This  too  was  the  sentiment  of  his  College.  The  Rev. 
John  Walker,  a  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  the  founder  of  the  College.  He  was  a  man 
of  strong  anti-slavery  convictions,  had  maintained,  in 
his  own  home,  a  station  on  the  "  Underground  Rail- 
road ",  and  had  stamped  his  own  character  upon  the 
institution,  which  he  created.  So  that  Bingham  was 
well-grounded  in  this  faith,  and  well  sustained  by  his 
surroundings.  As  the  question  had  been  much  discussed 
and  was  settled  between  him  and  his  close  friends,  long 
before  this,  he  was  now  able  to  take  the  tide  at  its 
flood  and  exert  a  wide  influence.  The  result  just  now 
was  that  he  was  triumphantly  elected,  over  the  Demo- 
cratic incumbent,  by  a  majority  of  more  than  4,800, 
though  the  District  had  for  long  years  been  Democratic, 
by  a  safe  majority.  It  did  Bingham  good.  He  had 
shown  that  he  could  carry  the  District.  And  it  con- 
tinued to  do  him  good,  for  he  was  nominated  nine 
times  in  succession  and,  in  his  long  Congressional  career 
of  eighteen  years,  he  was  only  defeated  once. 

During  those  years  the  slavery  question  assumed 
large  proportions.  From  the  formation  of  the  Republic 
down  to  about  the  time  of  Bingham's  entrance  on  public 
life,  the  struggle  over  slavery  had  been  growing  in 
intensity.  It  had  been  first  imposed  upon  the  colonies 
against  the  general  wish  of  the  settlers,  by  the  trade 
interests  of  Europe.  It  was  supposed  to  be  placed  in 
the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  by  the  clause  in  the 
Federal  Constitution  permitting  the  prohibition  of  the 
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African  Slave  Trade, — the  importation  of  slaves  from 
Africa, — in  1808.  This  trade  was  abolished  then  ;  but 
that  had  not  abolished  slavery.  The  invention  of  the 
cotton-gin  and  the  increased  profit  of  the  cotton  crop, 
together  with  the  growing  wealth  of  the  South,  had 
enhanced  the  value  of  slave  labour ;  so  that  other 
provisions  for  the  supply  of  slaves  were  found. 

Slavery  had  become  in  the  South  a  very  much 
cherished  institution  ;  and  her  politicians,  recognizing 
the  popularity  of  the  issue  now  made,  rushed  to  its 
support.  It  had  become  the  absorbing  topic  of  their 
discussions  ;  and  was  put  forward  as  the  tie  to  bind 
the  whole  South  together  for  political  action.  By  this 
means  the  South  had  absorbed  national  offices  without 
much  regard  for  proportion.  She  had  taken  for  herself 
about  twice  as  many  offices,  though  she  did  not  have 
more  than  half  the  population  of  the  North.  The 
Abolitionists  of  the  North,  on  moral  grounds ;  and  the 
politicians,  on  political  grounds,  were  both  bent  on  its 
destruction.  And  so  the  issue  became  national.  Feel- 
ing was  now  running  so  high,  that,  when  Bingham 
entered  Congress,  the  South  was  threatening  to  secede 
from  the  Union. 

This  would  involve  the  life  of  the  Nation.  For  if 
this  claim  were  once  established,  any  State  might  there- 
after withdraw,  whenever  it  considered  that  it  would 
be  for  its  interest  to  do  so,  and  thus  the  Union  would 
be  held  together  only  by  a  rope  of  sand.  The  Union 
had  proved  a  great  bond  of  strength.  United,  the  States 
formed  a  powerful  nation,  dominating  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  able  to  command  the  respect  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.     Divided,  they  could  be  only  a  set 
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of  jarring  and  discordant  communities  quarrelling 
among  themselves  and  inviting  the  contempt  of  others. 
Such  a  consummation  must  not  be  permitted. 

Bingham  when  elected  to  Congress  was  still  in  his 
prime, — not  yet  forty  years  of  age.  He  had  all  the 
inspiration  of  a  great  ambition,  already  gratified,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  distinguished  public  career  before  him. 
This  was  enough  to  stimulate,  even  a  less  ardent  spirit 
than  his.  The  House  was  then  not  so  large  by  half,  as 
now.  Freedom  of  debate  was  much  greater.  Rules  for 
controlling  it,  now  in  vogue  were  not  even  thought  of 
then.  And  he  plunged  into  the  work  with  a  will,  and 
soon  became  a  man  of  mark  in  the  House.  Riding 
down  one  of  the  streets  of  Columbus,  one  day,  with  a 
gentleman,  who  had  served  with  him  during  these 
years,  he  remarked  to  the  author :  "  Bingham  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  declaimers  in  the  House 
when  I  was  there." 

This  was  at  a  time  that  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  a 
man  of  Bingham's  type.  The  wrongs  of  the  slave  were 
a  fruitful  subject  for  declamation, — family  ties  broken, 
by  the  sale  of  husband,  or  wife,  or  child  ;  labour  driven 
by  stripes  ;  women  consigned  to  concubinage  ;  human 
beings  exposed  for  sale  on  the  auction-block  and  driven 
South  chained  together  in  coffles  ;  or,  turning  the 
picture,  a  form  of  government,  approved  by  the 
experience  of  four-score  years,  now  become  the  pride 
of  a  great  and  free  people,  threatened  to  be  torn 
asunder, — the  Union  dissolved,  slavery  for  ever  estab- 
lished, the  mouth  of  our  one  great  river  system  turned 
over  to  the  South ;  and  all  this  brought  about  by  an 
angered   and   excited  section,  bent  on   rule  or  ruin. 
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Nothing  could  exceed  the  feeling  which  was  being 
displayed  ;  for  all  these  issues  were  fought  out,  in 
Congress,  before  they  were  transferred  to  the  field 
of  war. 

The  height  to  which  Bingham  arose  by  his  work  in 
Congress  is  conclusively  shown  by  three  things.  First 
the  length  of  his  service.  He  was  continuously  nomi- 
nated, as  we  have  seen,  for  eighteen  years.  This  has 
been,  without  precedent,  in  his  District.  The  length 
of  service  accorded  to  others  has  almost  uniformly  been 
six  years.  Second ;  once  only  was  he  defeated  at  the 
polls  ;  and  that  was  brought  about  by  a  jerrymander 
of  his  District.  But  during  this  interim  of  two  years, 
he  was  appointed  Solicitor  for  the  Court  of  Claims  and, 
soon  after  that,  a  special  Judge  Advocate  to  prosecute 
the  assassins  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  last  work  he 
did  with  signal  ability  and  success.  The  trial  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  history  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence and  occupied  two  months.  Third ;  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  chosen  by  the 
House,  to  conduct  the  Impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson, 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  This  was  another 
celebrated  case,  far  surpassing,  in  public  interest,  any 
other  of  its  kind  in  America. 

These  were  all  great  appointments  ;  and  only  a 
man  of  first-class  ability,  in  the  estimation  of  Official 
Washington,  could  expect  such  employment.  And  yet 
Bingham  made  the  closing  argument  in  each  of  these 
two  great  cases.  This  was  the  part  of  greatest  pro- 
minence. But  even  there  he  acquitted  himself  with 
the  highest  credit  to  himself. 

To  these  three  claims  to  distinction,  may  be  added 
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a  fourth.  Upon  his  defeat  for  a  re-nomination,  after 
his  career  of  eighteen  years,  he  was  recommended,  by 
his  colleagues  in  the  House,  to  President  Grant  for  a 
diplomatic  appointment ;  and  was  made  Minister  to 
Japan.  This  post  he  continued  to  hold  for  twelve  years 
and  until  he  was  recalled,  by  a  Democratic  President,  to 
make  room  for  one  of  that  Party. 

It  will  not  be  possible  here,  to  review  Bingham's 
career  in  detail.  But  keeping  these  salient  points  in 
mind,  a  general  view  and  two  or  three  illustrations,  will 
suffice  to  show  us  the  extent  of  his  work. 

His  first  session  in  Congress  commenced  in  December, 
1855.  It  opened  with  a  prolonged  contest  for  the 
speakership.  Banks  of  Massachusetts  was  at  last 
elected  over  Aiken  of  South  Carolina.  It  was  the  first 
National  triumph  of  the  Republican  Party.  Up  to  this 
time,  all  its  victories  had  been  local,  a  member  of 
Congress,  here  and  there,  a  Governor  or  a  United  States 
senator.  But  now  the  movement  of  the  Party,  pledged 
to  arrest  the  further  spread  of  slavery,  for  the  first 
time,  assumed  nation-wide  proportions.  The  Presiding 
Officer  of  one  of  the  two  great  Houses  of  Congress  was 
a  Republican  and  an  anti-slavery  man  of  this  type. 

So  Bingham  entered  public  life  with  the  advent  of 
his  party  to  power.  But  the  situation  was  ominous. 
Every  vote  that  Banks  received  was  from  the  North, 
and  every  vote  that  Aiken  received  was  from  the  South. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  the  two  sections  had  faced 
each  other  with  a  united  front.  The  country  had 
divided  at  last  on  the  slavery  question.  In  view  of  the 
intense  feeling  of  the  South  and  the  open  threat  of 
secession,  if  overruled,  it  foreboded  trouble. 
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Bingham  was  a  pronounced  partizan  of  the  North. 
This  position  had  its  dangers,  but  it  offered  great 
opportunities.  If  the  tide  went  back  he  would  probably 
be  carried  with  it  into  obscurity  ;  if  it  advanced,  he 
might  be  carried  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  to  an  advan- 
tageous position.  But  the  tide  advanced.  Bingham 
did  not  at  first  intrude  himself  upon  the  House.  But 
opportunities  are  not  apt  to  be  long  wanting  at  such 
times.  Shortly  after  his  entry,  Senator  Sumner  was 
assaulted  by  Preston  S.  Brooks.  This  assault  grew 
out  of  a  debate  on  the  Kansas  troubles.  The  effort  was 
being  made  by  the  South  to  colonize  Kansas,  for 
slavery.  Encouraged  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  which  had  forbidden  the  admission  of  any 
slave  state  north  of  360  30',  the  South  was  rushing 
emigrants  into  Kansas,  so  that,  by  having  a  majority 
of  the  voters  there,  the  Territory  might  be  made 
a  Slave  State.  The  North,  seeing  this,  hurried  in  Free 
Soil  emigrants.  These  came  mostly  from  New  England. 
Sumner  had  made  an  elaborate  speech  in  the  Senate, 
insisting  that  as  the  Southerners  only  crossed  the 
border  to  vote  and  then  returned  to  their  homes  in  the 
Slave  States,  that  this  was  a  crime  against  Kansas. 
For  words  spoken  against  the  part  Senator  Butler  of 
South  Carolina  was  taking  in  this  movement,  Brooks, 
who  was  a  second  cousin  of  Butler  and  probably  owed 
his  seat  in  the  House  to  Butler's  influence,  assaulted 
Sumner  with  a  heavy  gutta-percha  cane,  two  days  later, 
while  sitting  in  his  chair  in  the  Senate  chamber.  He 
beat  him  so  violently  on  the  head,  that  the  injuries 
inflicted  almost  caused  Sumner's  death  and  did  compel 
his  absence  from  the  Senate  for  four  years. 
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The  affair  created  a  tremendous  excitement.  It 
tended,  as  it  was  thought,  in  the  North,  to  show  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  South,  to  suppress  the 
right  of  free-speech.  Brooks  being  a  member  of  the 
House,  a  motion  was  made  to  expel  him  from  his  seat. 
But  in  the  debate  on  this  motion,  Southern  members 
sought  to  justify  Brooks  and  abuse  Sumner.  Clingman 
of  South  Carolina  was  especially  offensive.  Bingham, 
at  once,  was  on  his  feet  to  reply  ;  and  in  a  trenchant 
speech  he  denounced  slavery,  the  underlying  cause  of 
the  whole  trouble  and  Brooks,  the  immediate  per- 
petrator of  the  outrage.  He  also  defended  Sumner,  in 
the  course  he  had  taken. 

Thus  started  on  his  career,  Bingham  firmly  opposed, 
in  Congress,  the  spread  of  slavery.  He  insisted  that 
the  line  must  be  sharply  drawn  and  the  system  confined 
to  its  present  limits.  There  must  be  no  warrant  for 
extending  it  to  the  Territories.  It  was  only  to  be 
tolerated  where  it  already  existed.  As  it  was  already 
there,  there,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  it  could  remain  ; 
but  it  must  go  no  further.  And  to  this  position,  he 
adhered  unflinchingly  through  the  threatening  years 
preceding  the  war.  It  was  not  an  ordinary  influence 
that  he  exerted  ;  for  he  was  not  an  ordinary  man.  From 
his  vantage  ground  in  Congress,  he  went  upon  the  stump 
and  soon  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
campaign  orators  of  his  time.  Few,  if  any,  exerted  a 
greater  influence,  in  arousing  the  North  to  a  sense  of 
its  danger  and  holding  it  firm  to  its  duty. 

Being  of  a  different  party,  he  was  never  entirely  in 
harmony  with  either  Pierce  or  Buchanan.  Yet  he  was 
not   an   obstructionist   or   a  carping  critic   of  either. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  foreign  to  his  nature  ;  for  he 
was  always  sane  and  sensible.  But  when  Lincoln,  a 
man  of  his  own  party,  came  to  the  Presidency,  Bingham 
gave  him  his  hearty  support.  And  so  he  continued  to 
do  with  Lincoln's  successors  for  the  remaining  years  of 
his  congressional  career.  They  were  all  Republicans. 
No  one  had  trouble  in  getting  along  with  Bingham  ;  for 
Bingham  was  not  a  troublesome  man. 

One  of  the  early  difficulties,  which  Lincoln's  adminis- 
tration had  to  encounter  was  the  want  of  means  to 
meet  the  war,  which  his  election  had  precipitated. 
The  Government  had,  in  fact,  a  threefold  fight  on  its 
hands ;  a  military  one,  with  the  Confederacy ;  a 
diplomatic  one,  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  who 
were  eager  for  the  profit  that  might  be  realized  to 
them,  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  Union  ;  and  a 
financial  one,  with  the  money  power  of  Europe ;  for 
the  bankers  under  the  lead  of  the  Rothschilds,  were 
refusing  the  United  States  loans  and  were  favouring 
the  Confederacy.  Indeed,  at  the  opening  of  the  war, 
the  Confederacy  was  in  better  credit  than  the  Union, 
in  the  money  markets  of  the  world.  In  consequence, 
the  United  States  Treasury  Notes  were  not  paid  in  coin, 
on  demand,  as  was  promised  on  their  face,  so  they  were 
discredited.  The  American  banks  thereupon  refused 
to  take  them  except  on  special  deposit.  The  soldiers 
had  not  been  paid  as  promised  and  there  was  discontent 
among  them. 

Something  had  to  be  done  to  relieve  the  situation  ; 
and  it  had  to  be  done  quickly.  But  what  would  it  be  ? 
While  they  were  still  debating  this  question,  there 
came  a  blow  that  added  still  greater  embarrassment  to 
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the  Administration  ; — the  New  York  banks  on  the 
30th  of  December,  1861,  suspended  specie  payments. 
This  added  a  conclusive  ground  for  prompt  action. 
And  on  that  very  day,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress, 
providing,  first,  for  the  issue  of  greenbacks,  and,  second, 
for  making  them  a  legal  tender.  There  was  at  once  an 
outcry  against  the  bill.  It  was  called  "  a  forced  loan  ". 
And  it  was  so  in  reality.  Even  so  staunch  a  Republican 
as  Roscoe  Conkling  opposed  it  and  he  was  a  very 
prominent  member  of  Lincoln's  own  Party,  a  United 
States  Senator  from  New  York.  Yet  he  declared  that 
the  bill  was  "  a  legislative  declaration  of  national 
bankruptcy." 

But  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  British  Government 
and  the  Bank  of  England  had  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments from  1797  to  1822,  which  was  during  the  period 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  And  yet  Great  Britain  not 
only  succeeded  in  that  struggle,  but  actually  advanced 
in  wealth,  population  and  influence.  Something  had 
to  be  done  by  the  Lincoln  Government.  As  Bingham 
argued,  money  had  to  be  raised ;  this  might  be  called 
"  a  forced  loan  "  ;  but  call  it  what  they  might,  it  would 
raise  the  money.  Ruin  was  immediately  before  the 
Nation,  if  it  was  not  raised ;  and  this  ruin  would,  at 
least,  be  postponed  a  while,  if  the  bill  was  passed, 
though  it  might  come  later.  It  was  certain  to  come  if 
it  was  not  passed ;  and  it  might  be  averted,  if  it  was. 
So  between  the  choice  of  two  evils,  an  election  should, 
at  least,  be  made  of  the  one  farthest  removed.  The 
State  Banks  too  had  been  flooding  the  country  with 
their  paper  money  and  had  received  large  profits  from 
their  circulation.    And  their  paper  had  not  always  been 
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safe.  These  profits  should  be  transferred  to  the  Nation, 
to  whom  they  properly  belonged.  The  credit  of  the 
Government  would  certainly  make  the  greenbacks  a 
safer  currency  than  the  bills  of  the  private  banks. 

Bingham  spoke  earnestly  in  favour  of  the  bill.  He 
said  he  would  not  have  been  disposed  to  speak  at  all, 
but  for  the  remarks  already  made.  But  that  he  could 
not  keep  silent,  when  he  saw  efforts  made  on  the 
Republican  side,  to  lay  the  power  of  the  American 
people  to  control  their  currency,  a  power  essential  to 
their  interests,  at  the  feet  of  brokers  and  city  bankers, 
who  had  no  tithe  of  authority  to  do  so,  save  by  the 
assent  of  the  people.  Greenbacks  could  be  made  a 
legal  tender.  He  argued  that  that  is  money,  in  any 
country,  which  the  sovereign  power,  here  the  United 
States  Congress,  may  itself  declare  to  be  money.  The 
Constitution  nowhere  declares  what  shall  be  a  legal 
tender.  But  it  did  give  Congress  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  and  this  could  not  be  done  without  establish- 
ing a  legal  tender,  so  as  to  determine  what  could  be 
used  in  discharging  obligations  payable  in  money  only. 
So  that  Congress  having  thus  the  power  to  fix  the  legal 
tender,  the  outcry  against  the  bill,  as  unconstitutional, 
was  without  foundation. 

To  the  objection  that  the  bill  changed  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  he  pointed  out  that  this  could  be  of  no 
binding  force  on  Congress,  that  while  the  Constitution 
did  provide  that  no  State  should  pass  a  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  no  such  limitation  was 
placed  upon  the  power  of  the  Federal  Congress.  If  the 
greenbacks  did  become  depreciated  and  did  thereby 
become  of  less  value  than  the  gold  or  silver  dollars, 
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which  alone  were  legal  tenders  when  the  contract  was 
made,  still  Congress  had  the  power  to  make  the  change. 
But  he  would  have  the  promise  of  the  Government, 
ultimately  to  redeem  in  specie,  faithfully  kept.  And 
without  rinding  any  special  fault  with  the  bill  as  it  was, 
he  preferred  that  the  greenbacks  should  become  payable 
absolutely,  at  a  certain  day,  to  be  designated  in  the 
bill,  in  gold  and  silver,  instead  of,  as  proposed,  leaving 
the  day  of  redemption  unfixed.  However,  the  bill 
passed,  without  the  day  of  redemption  being  fixed, 
Bingham  voting  for  it. 

In  one  measure  Bingham  had  something  of  private 
interest, — the  creation  of  the  new  State  of  West  Virginia. 
This  Territory  lay  just  across  the  Ohio  River  from  his 
own  District.  His  people  were  locally  close  to  it  and 
felt  a  neighbourly  interest.  If  created,  the  new  State 
would  remove  the  ills  of  secession  that  much  farther 
away  and  place  the  Alleghany  Mountains  as  a  barrier 
between  the  North  and  the  South. 

The  trouble  grew  out  of  the  incompatible  interests 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  old  State  of  Virginia.  The 
eastern  part,  which  always  had  a  majority  of  the  voters, 
was  settled  first  and  was  largely  interested  in  tobacco 
growing.  This  crop  was  cultivated  by  slaves,  upon  large 
plantations,  belonging  to  old  and  wealthy  families. 
This  part,  too,  was  near  Washington  and  Norfolk  and 
Baltimore  and  on  the  sea  coast.  It  had  all  the  principal 
cities  of  the  State,  and  Richmond,  the  capital,  within 
it.  The  western  part  was  settled  largely  by  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers,  on  land  given  them  by  the  Government 
for  military  services.  Their  land  was  held  in  small 
tracts  and  was  mountainous,  difficult  of  access  and 
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covered  by  impenetrable  forests.  The  people  were  poor, 
had  few  slaves,  dwelt  apart  in  their  cabins  along  the 
streams  and  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  woods.  If  they 
went  abroad  at  all,  they  followed  the  course  of  their 
streams,  leading  down  to  the  Ohio.  And  along  it  and 
the  people  of  the  Free  States  to  the  north  and  north- 
west, they  had  all  their  outward  associations.  They 
cared  nothing  for  slavery,  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  it. 
It  only  fostered  the  proud  spirit  of  the  masters,  to  the 
east,  who  had  always  looked  down  on  them. 

The  eastern  part  had  voted  itself  canals  and  railroads 
and  bridges  and  public  buildings,  great  docks  and 
dockyards,  and  forts  ;  the  west  had  been  treated  merely 
as  a  tributary  province,  where  taxes  could  be  collected 
and  labour  procured  to  make  these  improvements.  But 
the  west's  efforts  to  get  appropriations  to  develop  her 
own  coal  and  lumber,  which  have  since  been  found  of 
immeasurable  value,  were  unavailing.  The  older 
section  of  the  State  had  the  votes  and  used  them  to 
further  her  own  interests.  The  newer  saw  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  situation  and  for  years  had  sought  a 
separation.  But  this,  it  could  not  obtain,  because  the 
consent  of  the  State  was  necessary  ;  the  eastern  part 
had  the  votes  and  could  always  defeat  it.  But  now 
this  was  all  changed.  The  east  had  voted  to  secede, 
but  the  west  had  voted  against  secession.  And  the 
latter  refused  to  be  carried  along  in  this  mad  career 
of  the  South.  This  left  the  west  to  occupy  the  place  of 
the  State,  in  the  Union.  And  so  the  State,  as  thus 
constituted,  could  and  did  consent  to  the  separation. 
The  east,  of  course,  objected,  but,  as  it  had  left  the 
Union,  its  objection  was  of  no  avail.    It  only  remained 
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to  secure  the  consent  of  Congress ;  and  then  the 
separation  of  the  two  parts  would  be  consummated. 

Bingham  made  a  convincing  argument  in  the  House 
in  its  favour.  He  insisted  that  the  minority  of  the 
people  of  the  State  could  not  be  deprived  of  their  rights, 
because  the  majority  had  "committed  treason",  that 
the  majority  having  become  "  rebels  ",  the  State  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  loyal  minority,  the  loyal  part  of  the 
Legislature  was  the  Legislature,  should  be  recognized 
by  Congress  as  such,  and  it  having  consented  to  the 
separation,  Congress  should  concur  and  unite  in  the 
creation  of  the  new  State.  The  bill  was  passed  and  the 
new  State  of  West  Virginia  was  created. 

Bingham's  part  in  the  movement  had  been  so  pro- 
minent and  was  so  successful  and  he  having  already 
so  large  an  acquaintance  across  the  river  and  in  Wheel- 
ing, the  principal  city  of  the  new  State,  that  he  was 
urged  by  some  friends  to  remove  to  this  new  field 
and  become  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator. 
This,  however,  he  declined  to  do.  He  might  have 
succeeded  and  thus  have  entered  the  Senate.  The  new 
State  was  entitled  to  two  Senators  ;  for  both  of  those 
of  the  old  State  had  surrendered  their  seats  and  joined 
the  Confederacy.  And  Bingham's  reputation  in 
West  Virginia  was  now  hardly  less  than  in  his  own 
District.  But  Bingham's  motives  could  seldom  be 
traced  to  any  selfish  purpose, — never  to  dishonour.  And 
would  it  be  unselfish  or  honourable,  for  him  to  transfer 
his  citizenship  to  another  State,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  an  office  ?    He  thought  not. 

In  1862  Bingham  was  not  elected,  though  he  was  the 
nominee  of  his  party.    His  District  had  been  changed. 
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His  home-county  had  been  taken  out  of  the  old  Twenty- 
first,  and  placed  in  the  Sixteenth  with  Tuscarawas, 
Belmont,  Guernsey  and  Noble.  Instead  of  the  two 
staunch  Republican  counties  of  Jefferson  and  Colum- 
biana, he  now  had  Tuscarawas,  reliably  Democratic, 
and  Belmont,  very  doubtful ;  while  the  Republican 
majorities  in  the  other  counties  were  small.  The 
reverses  of  the  North,  in  the  early  years  of  the  war,  had 
tended  to  make  even  these  majorities  smaller.  So 
Bingham  was  defeated  and  was  not  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  March,  1863,  to  March,  1865.  During 
these  years  he  was  occupied  as  Solicitor  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims,  under  the  appointment  of 
President  Lincoln.  He  was  offered  by  the  President  the 
appointment  of  United  States  Judge  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Florida.     But  this  he  declined. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment, abolishing  slavery,  was  submitted.  This  was  a 
work  in  which  he  took  the  greatest  interest,  but  in 
which,  officially,  he  had  no  part.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1864  and  resigned  his  Solicit  or  ship  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  and  was  ready  to  take  his  seat  again  in  Congress 
on  the  4th  of  March  following.  But  there  was  no 
Special  Session  called. 

Congress  had  adjourned  and  the  members  had  gone 
home  not  expecting  to  be  called  together  again  that 
summer.  Bingham  was  at  his  home  in  Cadiz,  when 
a  month  later  he  was  summoned  to  Washington,  by 
telegram,  to  assist  in  the  trial  of  the  assassins  of 
President  Lincoln. 

On  the  evening  of  April  14th,  the  President  had  gone 
with  his  wife  to  Ford's  Theatre  to  witness  the  play, 
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"  Our  American  Cousin  ".  They  were  accompanied  by 
Miss  Harris  and  Major  Rathbone,  the  daughter  and 
stepson  of  Senator  Ira  Harris  of  New  York.  As  he  sat 
in  a  private  box,  the  assassin,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  an 
actor,  secretly  approached  the  President  from  behind 
and  shot  him.  Booth  had  been  revolving  schemes  of 
abduction  and  assassination  for  months  ;  and  learning 
that  the  President  was  to  be  at  the  theatre  that  night, 
he  hastily  matured  a  plan  to  kill  him  there. 

A  rabid  Secessionist,  half-drunk,  he  went  to  the 
theatre  about  nine  o'clock  and  had  some  talk  at  the 
stage-door  with  an  attache  of  the  theatre,  Spangler, 
and  secured  a  promise  of  assistance.  He  then  entered, 
doubtless  to  see  that  the  way  was  clear  and,  from  the 
stage,  study  the  exact  position  of  his  victim.  He  then 
retired  to  the  street  and  went  round  to  the  front  door, 
entered  the  vestibule,  asked  the  time,  was  referred  to 
the  clock  and  retired. 

As  a  contemporaneous  narrative  of  what  followed, 
this  extract  from  the  argument  of  Bingham  is  interest- 
ing. "  Presently  as  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  approached, 
one  of  his  guilty  associates  called  the  time  ;  they  wait ; 
again  as  the  moments  elapsed,  the  conspirator  upon 
watch  called  the  time  ;  again,  as  the  appointed  hour 
draws  nigh,  he  calls  the  time ;  and  finally,  when  the 
fatal  moment  arrives,  he  repeats  in  a  louder  tone,  '  Ten 
minutes  past  ten  o'clock  '.  Ten  minutes  past  ten 
o'clock  !  The  hour  has  come  when  the  red  right  hand 
of  these  murderous  conspirators  should  strike  and  the 
dreadful  deed  of  assassination  be  done.  Booth  at  this 
moment  entered  the  theatre,  ascended  the  dress-circle, 
passed  to  the  right,  paused  a  moment,  looking  down, 
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doubtless  to  see  if  Spangler  was  at  his  post,  and 
approached  the  outer  door  of  the  close  passage  leading 
to  the  box  occupied  by  the  President,  pressed  it  open, 
passed  in,  and  closed  the  passage  door  behind  him. 
Spangler's  bar  (to  be  used  as  a  fastening)  was  in  its 
place,  and  was  readily  adjusted  by  Booth  in  the  mortice, 
and  pressed  against  the  inner  side  of  the  door,  so  that 
he  was  secure  from  interruption  from  without.  He 
passes  on  to  the  next  door,  immediately  behind  the 
President,  and  there  stopping,  looks  through  the 
aperture  in  the  door  into  the  President's  box,  and 
deliberately  observes  the  precise  position  of  his  victim, 
seated  in  the  chair,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
conspirators  as  the  altar  for  the  sacrifice,  looking  calmly 
and  quietly  down  upon  the  glad  and  grateful  people 
whom  by  his  fidelity  he  had  saved  from  the  perils  which 
had  threatened  the  destruction  of  their  government, 
and  all  they  held  dear  this  side  the  grave  and  whom 
he  had  come,  upon  invitation,  to  greet  with  his  presence, 
with  the  words  still  lingering  on  his  lips  which  he  had 
uttered  with  uncovered  head  and  uplifted  hand  before 
God  and  his  country,  when,  on  the  4th  of  March  last, 
he  took  again  the  oath  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend 
the  Constitution,  declaring  that  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  great  office  '  with  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all/  In  a  moment  more,  now  strength- 
ened by  the  knowledge  that  his  co-conspirators  were  all 
at  their  posts,  seven  at  least  of  them,  present  in  the  city, 
two  of  them  at  their  appointed  places,  watching  for  his 
coming,  this  hired  assassin  moves  stealthily  through 
the  door,  the  fastenings  of  which  had  been  removed  to 
facilitate  his  entrance,  fires  upon  his  victim,  and  the 
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martyr  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ascends  to  God." 

"  Treason  has  done  his  worst  ;  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further." 

About  the  same  time  that  the  shot  was  fired  by 
Booth,  a  co-conspirator  Payne,  entered  the  house  of 
Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  after  fighting  his 
way  into  the  bed-chamber  of  the  Secretary,  more  or 
less  seriously  wounding  four  attendants,  he  fell  upon 
him  in  bed,  sick  and  bruised,  with  a  fractured  arm  and 
jaw,  after  being  thrown  from  his  carriage  a  few  days 
before,  by  a  runaway  team.  Payne  slashed  the  Secre- 
tary's face  and  neck  in  a  terrible  manner.  The  blows 
were  continued  until  the  Secretary  in  his  efforts  to 
escape  rolled  off  between  the  bed  and  the  wall.  Then 
the  assailant  was  overpowered  and  forced  from  the 
room  and  in  the  melee  escaped. 

It  was  planned  that  another  conspirator  should  enter 
the  hotel  of  Johnson,  the  Vice-President,  and  kill  him, 
and  still  another  accomplish  the  death  of  General  Grant. 
But  the  Vice-President  escaped,  by  reason  of  the 
numbers  about  his  apartments  ;  and  Grant,  by  un- 
expectedly leaving  the  city,  with  his  wife,  to  visit  their 
children,  who  were  at  school  in  New  Jersey. 

Booth  abandoned  by  everyone, — at  last,  even  by  his 
co-conspirator,  Herold,  in  whose  company  he  had  left 
the  city,  with  a  broken  leg,  sustained  in  his  jump 
from  the  President's  box  to  the  stage  of  the  theatre, 
starving  and  homeless,  after  eleven  days  striving  to 
escape,  was  tracked  to  a  barn  near  Bowling  Green,  in 
Virginia,  where  he  was  killed  while  resisting  arrest. 
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Herold,  who  had  accompanied  Booth,  to  aid  his  escape  ; 
Payne,  who  had  attempted  to  kill  Seward  ;  Alzerodt, 
who  was  to  kill  Johnson  ;  and  Mrs.  Surratt,  at  whose 
house  the  conspirators  had  been  meeting  and  who  had 
entered  into  the  plot ;  were  all  apprehended  and  tried 
before  a  Military  Commission,  composed  of  Generals 
David  Hunter,  Lew  Wallace  and  seven  others  of  high 
rank  in  the  army  ;  and  were  all  convicted  and  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  crime  with  their  lives.  Three  others, 
less  intimately  connected  with  the  plot,  were  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life  and  another,  Spangler,  to 
imprisonment  for  six  years.  While  still  another,  John 
H.  Surratt,  a  son  of  Mary  E.,  fled;  and  though  two 
years  later  he  was  arrested  and  tried,  he  escaped  by  a 
disagreement  of  the  jury. 

Booth,  the  arch-conspirator,  was  well  connected  in 
theatrical  circles.  His  father,  Junius  Brutus  Booth, 
and  a  brother,  Edwin  Booth,  stood  at  the  very  head  of 
their  profession.  John  Wilkes,  the  assassin,  was  a  young 
man  of  handsome  presence  and  winning  manner, 
ambitious  and  energetic,  and  might,  but  for  this  wild 
scheme  of  his  overheated  brain,  have  reformed  his. 
dissolute  habits  and  become  a  credit  to  his  family.  He 
was  only  twenty-six  years  old  when  he  died.  Herold, 
a  young  druggist's  clerk,  was  a  boon  companion, 
completely  under  his  sway.  Payne  had  been  a  rebel 
soldier  ;  Alzerodt,  a  coach-maker,  and  later  a  Con- 
federate spy  ;  and  Mrs.  Surratt  was  a  widow,  of  small 
means,  who  had  been  reduced  by  reverses  to  keeping 
boarders  such  as  these.  All  were  rabidly  Confederate, 
in  sentiment,  ignorant  and  just  now  fired  to  madness 
by  the  recent  conquest  of  Lee's  army  and  the  downfall 
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of  the  Richmond  Government.  They  hoped  by  the 
removal  of  the  head  of  the  Nation,  the  commander  of 
its  armies,  the  successor  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  call  a  new  election, 
to  overthrow  and  embarrass  the  Union.    Mad  scheme  ! 

Bingham  was  occupied  with  the  trial,  for  more  than 
two  months.  Associated  with  him  were  Joseph  Holt, 
the  Judge  Advocate,  or  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
army,  and  Colonel  H.  T.  Burnett.  The  prisoners  were 
defended  by  able  counsel ; — Reverey  Johnson,  the  head 
of  the  Maryland  Bar  ;  Thomas  Ewing,  formerly  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  ;    and  others. 

It  was  insisted  at  the  opening  that  the  court  was 
without  jurisdiction,  that  the  defendants  should  be 
tried  in  the  civil  courts  and  by  the  civil  authorities. 
This  question  was  elaborately  argued.  For  the  defen- 
dants, it  was  urged,  that  no  person  could  be  tried  before 
a  military  tribunal,  save  those  in  the  military  and  naval 
services.  In  answer,  Bingham  insisted  that  Lincoln  had 
proclaimed  martial  law,  to  continue  during  the  Rebel- 
lion, and  that  all  persons  guilty  of  any  disloyal  practice, 
or  affording  aid  or  comfort  to  rebels,  were  subject  to 
martial  law  and  liable  to  be  tried  by  courts-martial  or 
a  military  commission.  The  Rebellion  still  continued. 
Congress  had  repeatedly  confirmed  this  action  of  the 
President  and  every  Department  of  the  Government 
had  approved  and  followed  it.  This  plea  was,  therefore, 
overruled,  though  it  appeared  again  in  the  final 
argument. 

The  defendants  also  pleaded  "  Not  Guilty  ",  denied 
that  they  had  confederated  and  conspired  together,  as 
charged,  and  denied  that,  in  pursuance  of  any  such 
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conspiracy,   they  had  committed  the   acts   specified. 
Upon  this  plea  testimony  was  heard. 

The  crime  had  caused  intense  feeling  with  the  public. 
This  embarrassed  both  counsel  and  court.  They  all 
naturally  wished  to  discharge  their  duties  in  such  manner 
as  to  satisfy  their  own  sense  of  right  and  meet  the 
approval  of  those  who  would  review  their  acts,  in  the 
clear  light  of  history,  unobscured  by  any  of  the  shadows 
of  the  passing  hour.  This  feeling  attended  Bingham 
to  the  end ;  and  he  closed  his  arguments  with  these 
words,  sweet  in  spirit,  correct  in  principle  and  entirely 
characteristic  of  the  man  : 

"  I  am  not  conscious  that  in  this  argument,  I  have 
made  any  erroneous  statement  of  the  evidence,  or 
drawn  any  erroneous  conclusion,  yet  I  pray  the  court, 
out  of  tender  regard  and  jealous  care  for  the  right  of 
the  accused,  to  see  that  no  error  of  mine,  if  any  there 
be,  shall  work  them  harm.  The  past  services  of  the 
members  of  this  honourable  court  give  assurance  that 
without  fear,  favour  or  affection  they  will  discharge 
with  fidelity,  the  duty  enjoined  upon  them  by  their 
oaths.  Whatever  else  may  befall,  I  trust  in  God,  that 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  American  court,  the  right  of 
the  whole  people  will  be  respected,  and  that  the 
Republic  in  this  its  supreme  hour  of  trial,  will  be  true 
to  itself  and  just  to  all, — ready  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  humblest,  to  redress  every  wrong,  to  avenge 
every  crime,  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  law  and  to 
maintain  inviolate  the  Constitution,  whether  assailed 
secretly  or  openly,  by  hosts  armed  with  gold  or  armed 
with  steel.' ' 

This  paragraph  is  quoted  by  General  Lew  Wallace, 
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a  member  of  the  court,  in  his  autobiography,  as  showing 
the  spirit  with  which  the  commission  entered  on  its 
deliberations.  And  the  court  did  do  its  work  con- 
scientiously. 

But,  notwithstanding,  its  decision  was  no  sooner 
announced,  than  troubles  commenced.  The  commission, 
though  finding  Mrs.  Surratt  guilty,  recommended 
mercy,  more,  perhaps,  out  of  regard  for  her  sex,  than 
for  any  other  reason.  An  application  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  also  made  in  her  behalf.  But  Presi- 
dent Johnson  effectually  disposed  of  both,  by  ordering 
the  execution  of  those  sentenced  to  death. 

The  talk,  however,  continued  persistently  and  made 
Holt,  the  Judge  Advocate,  the  especial  object  of  attack  ; 
so  that  two  months  later,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Stanton  asking  a  court  of  inquiry,  to  investi- 
gate the  charges  against  him  of  suborning  testimony  to 
secure  the  conviction  of  Mrs.  Surratt.  But  the  Secretary 
summarily  disposed  of  this  application,  by  the  indorse- 
ment that  both  the  President  and  himself  were  satisfied 
of  the  honesty  of  the  Judge  Advocate  and  that  there 
were  no  grounds  for  impeaching  either  his  personal  or 
his  official  integiity.  And  so  the  matter  ended. 
Bingham  was  concerned  chiefly  with  the  questions  of 
law  and  the  conduct  of  the  trial  and  took  little  part  in 
looking  up  the  testimony  and  so  no  such  charge  appears 
to  have  been  made  against  him.  He  was  absent  from 
Washington,  at  home  during  the  summer,  occupied 
with  his  private  affairs,  and,  in  the  fall,  on  the  stump, 
speaking  far  and  wide  in  the  campaign.  But  he  was 
in  his  seat  in  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in 
December. 
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The  States  that  had  been  in  rebellion  were  now  ready 
to  return  to  their  allegiance.  The  question  with  Con- 
gress was ;  upon  what  conditions  should  they  be 
received  ?  One  thing  was  apparent ;  there  should  be 
some  guarantees  for  the  future.  The  slaves  that  had 
been  freed  must  be  protected  and  prepared  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  apportionment  of  Representa- 
tives, which  had  previously  allowed  three-fifths  of  the 
slaves  to  be  counted  in  determining  the  basis  of 
representation,  must  now  be  changed.  Should  those 
who  had  violated  their  oaths,  taken  upon  assuming 
office,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
by  engaging  in  rebellion,  be  permitted  again  to  hold 
office  ?  Should  the  Confederate  States  be  permitted 
to  assume  and  pay  the  debts  contracted  in  aid  of 
rebellion  ?  These  were  all  important  questions  looking 
to  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Reconstruction  had  become  a  subject  of  pressing 
importance ;  and  being  entirely  without  precedents 
Congress  was  hardly  prepared  to  grapple  with  it. 

Bingham  was  made  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Reconstruction  and  also  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  upon  the  same 
subject.  These  were  the  committees  that  would  have 
charge  of  the  legislation  upon  this  subject.  Just  now 
they  were  the  two  most  important  committees  of 
Congress.  From  the  Joint  Committee  was  reported 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Bingham  was  himself  the  author  of  the  first  section, 
save  only  the  introductory  clause  declaring  who  are 
citizens.  His  words  in  the  Amendment  are  the  ones 
that  save  the  rights  of  the  coloured  people.    They  read  : 
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"  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law,  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws." 

"  Under  the  force  of  these  mighty  inhibitions,"  says 
Blaine,  in  commenting  upon  this  section,  "  the  citizen 
of  foreign  birth  cannot  be  persecuted  by  discriminating 
statutes,  nor  can  the  citizen  of  dark  complexion  be 
deprived  of  a  single  privilege  or  immunity,  which 
belongs  to  the  white  man.  Nor  can  the  Catholic  or  the 
Protestant  or  the  Jew  be  placed  under  ban,  or  subjected 
to  any  deprivation  of  personal  or  religious  right.  The 
provision  is  comprehensive  and  absolute,  and  sweeps 
away  at  once  every  form  of  oppression  and  every  denial 
of  justice.  It  abolishes  caste  and  enlarges  the  scope  of 
human  freedom.  It  increases  the  power  of  the  Republic 
to  do  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  its  citizens  and 
curtails  the  power  of  the  States  to  shelter  the  wrongdoer 
or  to  authorize  crime  by  a  statute.  .  .  .  And  the 
humblest  man  who  is  denied  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  of  a  State  can  have  his  wrongs  redressed  before 
the  supreme  judiciary  of  the  nation." 

Though  there  are  other  provisions  in  the  Amendment, 
this  is  really  the  one  from  which  the  others  flow.  The 
primary  purpose  of  an  Amendment  just  now,  was  to 
secure  equal  rights,  in  the  courts  and  before  the  law, 
to  the  coloured  people ;  and  especially  to  those  of  the 
South,  who  had  been  slaves.  It  was  feared  that  their 
former  masters  would  seek  to  oppress  them,  now  that 
they  were  freed.  The  Legislatures  of  the  Southern 
States  had  done  so  in  the  past  and  this  must  be  stopped 
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in  the  future.  Thus  to  Bingham  is  due  the  credit  of 
accomplishing  this,  by  writing  it  so,  in  the  fundamental 
Law  of  the  Nation. 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment,  giving  coloured  people 
the  right  to  vote,  grew  out  of  a  controversy  between 
the  President  and  Congress.  Bingham  entered  slowly 
into  this  fight  with  the  President.  Johnson  insisted,  that 
upon  the  return  of  peace,  the  eleven  States  that  had 
been  in  rebellion,  were  entitled,  at  once,  to  send  their 
Representatives  and  Senators  to  Congress,  just  as  if 
they  had  never  attempted  to  secede.  But  Congress 
insisted  that  some  guarantees  of  good  conduct  should 
first  be  required  of  them.  Here  they  differed,  and  so 
the  controversy  commenced.  But  as  it  waxed  warmer, 
the  breach  became  wider. 

When  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  reported  to 
Congress,  the  same  Committee  reported  with  it  a  Bill 
reciting  that  whenever  this  Amendment  became  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  and  any  Confederate  State  had 
ratified  it  and  had  modified  its  own  Constitution 
accordingly,  that  State  should  be  admitted  to  repre- 
sentation. This  Bill  had  not  been  passed  ;  but  it  showed 
that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  contained  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  the 
Committee  which  had  charge  of  this  legislation,  all  the 
requirements  then  deemed  necessary  to  be  laid  upon 
the  rebellious  States.  If  these  conditions  were  complied 
with,  then  they  should  be  restored  to  their  place  in  the 
Union.  Things  might  have  changed  this  opinion,  in 
fact  did  change  it  later,  but  that  was  the  deliberate 
feeling  of  both  Congress  and  the  Committee  at  that  time. 

Bingham  was  well  aware  of  this ;   and  was  sincerely 
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anxious  for  peace  and  a  restoration  of  good  feeling 
between  the  sections.  So  when  word  was  received  in 
Washington  that  Tennessee  had  complied  with  all  the 
conditions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  next 
day  he  offered  a  joint-resolution,  that  Tennessee  having 
done  so,  should  now  be  restored  to  its  former  relation 
to  the  Union  and  be  entitled  to  be  represented  in 
Congress  by  Senators  and  Representatives.  This 
Resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House  ;  and  the  Senate 
only  added  a  cautionary  clause,  for  the  future, — that  the 
restoration  could  only  be  by  the  consent  of  the  law- 
making power.  In  this,  the  House  concurred.  Then 
the  Bill  went  to  the  President ;  and  as  Tennessee  was 
his  home  State  and  he  was  anxious  to  see  her  back  in 
the  Union,  though  he  claimed  the  sole  right  to  allow 
her  to  return,  without  any  intervention  of  Congress,  he 
nevertheless  signed  the  Bill,  satisfying  himself  as  to  the 
obnoxious  cautionary  clause  added  by  the  Senate,  by 
placing  a  clause,  in  his  message  on  returning  it,  saying 
that  he  thought  it  anomalous  that  Tennessee  was 
already  a  State  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  a  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  though  she  was  not  so  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  Representatives  to  Congress. 

Thus  Tennessee  was  restored.  But  the  other  ten 
Confederate  States,  seeing  the  disagreement  that  existed 
between  the  President  and  Congress  and  that  he  was 
on  their  side,  concluded  that  if  they  persisted,  they 
could  be  restored  without  ratifying  this  Fourteenth 
Amendment  which  was  in  every  way  obnoxious  to  them. 
They  accordingly  rejected  it. 

But  the  Senate  and  House  seeing  themselves  thus 
defied  by  these  States  and  Congress'  right  to  have  any- 
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thing  to  do  with  the  question  of  Reconstruction 
challenged  by  the  President,  each  side  went  to  the 
people  in  the  campaign  of  1866,  for  the  election  of 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate.  Four  national 
conventions  were  held  that  year,  two  for  and  two 
against  the  President.  And  the  President  himself  made 
his  famous  "  swing  around  the  circle  "  as  an 
electioneering  tour. 

There  was  also  a  race  riot  in  New  Orleans,  in 
which  forty  were  killed  and  nearly  four  times  that  many 
wounded.  This  added  a  real  seriousness  to  the  situation  ; 
and  the  President  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  the 
censure  for  this  unfortunate  affair,  as  having  been 
caused  by  his  encouraging  a  rebellious  spirit  in  the 
South.  The  people  in  the  North  were  afraid  to  seem 
to  sanction  a  course  that  led  to  such  unfortunate 
results,  so  soon  following  a  civil  war.  The  result  of  the 
election  was,  therefore,  a  sweeping  victory  for  Congress. 
It  gave  to  the  Republicans  143  Representatives  and  to 
the  Democrats,  with  whom  the  President  was  now 
aligned,  only  49.  The  aggregate  popular  majority  for 
the  Republicans  was  about  390,000.  This  gave  them 
the  power,  both  in  the  Senate  and  House,  to  pass  any 
Bill  over  the  President's  veto. 

With  this  situation  before  him,  the  President  should 
have  paused.  He  should  have  realized  that  the  people 
were  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  the  course  he  was 
pursuing  and  that  there  could  be  no  prospect  of  success 
if  he  persisted.  But  he  did  persist.  He  was  the 
President  and  he  was  apparently  determined  to  have 
his  own  way. 

But  Congress  was  just  as  determined  to  have  its. 
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When  it  met,  a  Bill  was  introduced  to  divide  the  ten 
refractory  States  into  five  military  districts,  each  to 
be  commanded  by  an  officer,  not  lower  in  rank  than  a 
Brigadier  General.  Bingham  was  disposed  still  to  be 
conservative,  and  advised  his  colleagues  "  to  make 
haste  slowly  ",  He  still  hoped  that  some  way  would 
be  found  to  reclaim  the  President.  It  was  apparent 
that  this  could  not  be  done  by  fighting  him  ;  for  he 
would  only  fight  back.  The  Bill,  however,  with  some 
slight  modifications  was  passed,  Bingham  voting  for  it, 
at  last,  for  he  was  always  a  strict  party  man,  and  this 
was  a  measure  of  his  party.  But  when  presented  to 
the  President,  he  vetoed  it,  and  then  within  twelve 
hours,  it  was  passed  over  his  veto,  by  135  to  48,  in  the 
House,  and  38  to  10,  in  the  Senate.  So  the  ten  Con- 
federate States  found  themselves  now  under  martial 
law  ;    and  the  President  saw  himself  again  unhorsed. 

But  still  he  persisted.  And  the  Republicans,  now 
thoroughly  in  earnest  insisted  that  these  States,  which 
had  rushed  into  rebellion  so  causelessly  and  pursued 
it  so  persistently,  that  generations  would  not  be  able 
to  repair  the  losses  it  caused,  should  not  now  be  allowed 
to  resume  their  former  places  of  authority,  except  under 
such  conditions  as  would  guard  against  another  civil 
war.  Their  conduct,  Congress  thought,  still  showed  the 
existence  of  a  rebellious  spirit  toward  the  Union.  The 
requirements  of  this  Fourteenth  Amendment,  which 
the  South  had  voted  down  so  promptly,  were  only  just. 
The  North  had  always  held  her  place  in  the  Union 
without  the  right  to  count  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  as 
a  basis  of  representation  in  Congress.  The  North  had 
no  slaves.    The  South  had  none  now.    Why  then  should 
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not  the  apportionment  of  Representatives  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  existing  conditions  in  the  South  ?  If  the 
right  to  vote  was  denied  to  the  coloured  people  of  the 
South,  as  it  was  feared  it  would  be,  why  should  not 
the  reasonable  penalty  be  exacted,  of  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  number  of  her  Representatives  ?  The 
North  would  not  be  allowed  to  oppress  her  negro 
population,  why  should  the  South  be  ?  The  North 
must  pay  her  proportion  of  the  debt  contracted  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion,  why  should  not  the  South 
pay  hers  ?  The  war  had  caused  the  loss  of  a  multitude 
of  lives  and  left  behind  it  a  still  greater  multitude  of 
maimed  and  sick.  This  had  all  been  in  support  of  the 
Union.  Why  should  not  the  whole  Union  contribute 
to  the  payment  of  pensions  ?  The  debts  contracted  by 
the  South,  in  aid  of  rebellion,  and  claims  for  loss  from 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  all  stood  alike,  and 
should  be  repudiated  as  a  cautionary  measure  to 
prevent  future  civil  wars.  Why  should  the  South 
complain  ?  These  conditions  all  seemed  reasonable. 
They  were  merely  such  guarantees,  for  the  future,  as 
ordinary  prudence  would  dictate.  Yet  these  were  the 
provisions  of  the  Amendment,  that  these  Southern 
States  had  just  voted  down. 

The  President  thought  the  Southern  States  did  right 
in  rejecting  them.  So  the  distrust  of  him  now  became 
great, — so  great  that  the  existing  Congress  remained 
in  session  till  the  day  the  new  one  assembled.  The 
purpose  was  to  interpose  with  new  enactments  if  any 
of  those  already  in  force  should  be  annulled,  by  adverse 
construction,  or  found,  on  trial,  to  be  deficient.  In 
some  respects,  they  were  construed  as  being  deficient ; 
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and  a  Bill  was  passed  within  two  weeks  of  the  opening 
of  the  new  Congress,  prescribing  the  mode  of  registering 
votes  in  these  States,  and  for  the  summoning  of  con- 
ventions to  frame  new  constitutions,  preparatory  to  the 
re-admission  of  the  States  to  representation.  The 
President  promptly  vetoed  this  Bill  too.  And  the  House 
just  as  promptly  passed  it  over  his  veto,  by  a  vote 
of  114  ayes  to  25  noes  ;  and  the  Senate  by  40  ayes 
to  7  noes.  This  revealed  again  just  how  great  the 
victory  had  been  in  the  recent  election  and  what  the 
President  must  expect,  if  he  still  persisted. 

Nevertheless,  he  did  persist.  The  Attorney-General, 
Stanbery,  within  a  few  weeks,  gave  the  President  two 
opinions  which  materially  hindered  the  registration  of 
voters  and  the  holding  of  the  elections,  in  the  South. 
And  Congress  met  them  promptly  by  another  Supple- 
mentary Act.  This  too  was  promptly  vetoed.  And,  in 
the  message  returning  it,  some  anxious  members 
thought  they  saw  a  veiled  threat  that  the  President 
would  exercise  his  right  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  to  change  the  assignment  of  the  military  officers 
in  command  of  the  five  districts,  into  which  now  the 
States  had  been  divided.  This  might  embarrass  the 
work  of  reconstruction  and,  perhaps,  encourage  a  spirit 
of  violence,  that  would  result  in  riots.  There  was  now 
talk  of  impeachment ;  but  this  was  put  aside  by  the 
cooler  heads,  as  too  extreme.  And  so  the  Bill  was 
passed  over  the  veto  by  a  less  decisive  vote  than 
before. 

It  was  really  a  sad  spectacle,  to  see  the  two  great 
departments  of  the  Government  working  at  such  cross- 
purposes.  There  was  an  entire  want  of  harmony, — to  be 
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frank,  not  much  disposition  on  either  side  to  calmly 
discuss  the  real  difficulties  before  them  and  see  if  they 
could  not  agree  upon  some  harmonious  plan  of  adjust- 
ing them.  The  President  had  persistently  shown  a 
dictatorial  spirit  and  Congress  promptly  showed  a 
disposition  not  to  be  bossed.    But  the  end  was  not  yet. 

It  was  now  the  last  of  July  and  Congress  had  been 
in  almost  continuous  session  since  the  first  of  December ; 
and  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  keeping  watch  on  the 
President.  Some  of  the  Members  proposed  to  continue 
this  attitude  of  watchfulness.  But  the  heat  was 
oppressive  and  many  were  anxious  to  go  home  ;  and 
this  sentiment  finally  prevailed.  An  adjournment  was 
taken  till  ten  days  before  the  opening  of  the  next 
regular  session  in  December.  Coming  together  then, 
the  Members  could  remain  over.  But  in  this  short 
space  of  ten  days  nothing  could  be  accomplished  and 
the  time  might  as  well  have  been  spent  at  home. 

During  the  adjournment  the  President  still  pursuing 
his  fatal  course,  did,  however,  interfere  to  change  the 
Generals  assigned  to  the  Southern  districts.  Hancock 
relieved  Sheridan  in  Louisiana  and  Texas.  And  he 
at  once  annulled  some  disqualifications  to  vote  which 
Sheridan  had  fixed.  Some  of  the  leaders  in  the  late 
troubles  were  thus  admitted  to  the  ballot.  Hancock 
was  a  Democrat  and,  as  Johnson  had  now  gone  over 
to  that  party,  they  were  both  hostile  to  Reconstruction 
as  insisted  on  by  the  Republicans  in  Congress.  Pope 
had  administered  Reconstruction  in  Georgia,  Alabama 
and  Florida  according  to  the  real  spirit  of  the  recent 
enactments,  by  suppressing  interference,  with  voters, 
either  by  violence  or  threats,  and  by  prohibiting  all 
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parades  of  armed  men,  except  only  United  States 
troops,  and  the  use  of  any  other  flag,  than  that  of  the 
Union.  And  he  too  was  removed  ;  and  General  Meade 
was  ordered  to  take  his  place.  Sickles,  who  had  com- 
mendably  preserved  order  in  the  difficult  district  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  was  replaced  by  General 
Canby.  Thus  only  two  of  the  five  officers  selected  by 
Stanton, — Schofield  in  Virginia  and  Ord  in  Mississippi 
and  Arkansas, — were  left  to  finish  their  work.  The 
President  had  developed  completely  his  purpose  to 
fight  it  out. 

But  now  things  took  a  new  turn.  The  Southern 
people  had  become  convinced  that,  however  much  the 
President  desired  to  serve  them,  he  could  not  accomplish 
what  he  was  trying  to  do  ;  and  that  if  they  wished  to 
be  restored  to  their  old  places  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
they  must  conform  to  the  Reconstruction  Acts  of 
Congress.  Johnson  was  powerless  to  order  it  otherwise. 
Things  were  only  growing  worse  under  his  management, 
for  by  his  blundering  attempts  to  help  them,  he  had 
at  last  driven  Congress  to  pass  another  Reconstruction 
Act  to  the  effect  that  each  State,  in  its  new  constitution, 
should  incorporate  a  provision  that  all  citizens,  regard- 
less of  colour,  should  be  allowed  to  vote.  Johnson  had 
vetoed  this  bill  too  ;  but  it  also  was  passed  over  his  veto. 
This  was  the  most  distasteful  Act  of  all  to  the  Southern 
States.  They  had  an  abiding  conviction  of  the  inferi- 
ority of  the  black  race  to  the  white.  Yet  the  black  had 
a  majority  in  several  of  their  States  and  would  be  able 
to  vote  themselves  into  control  of  their  local  govern- 
ments and  even  send  their  Representatives  to  Wash- 
ington to  occupy  seats  in  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
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But  much  as  they  resented  the  allowing  of  coloured 
men,  their  former  slaves,  to  vote,  they  now  saw  that 
they  were  powerless  to  prevent  it,  with  United  States 
troops  present,  to  guard  the  polls.  The  elections  were 
conducted  in  good  order.  The  right  of  the  coloured 
people  to  vote  was  not  questioned.  Conventions  to  re- 
vise the  constitutions  were  held  and  this  provision  was 
incorporated  in  them.  New  Legislatures  were  elected. 
And  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution,  which  before  had  been  rejected  by  every 
one  of  these  States,  was  now  ratified  by  them  all. 

Johnson  had  defiantly  opposed  the  whole  scheme  of 
Congressional  Reconstruction.  In  his  Message  at  the 
opening  of  the  regular  session  of  Congress  in  December, 
1867,  ne  na-d  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  people  of  the 
country  against  the  requirement  that  the  coloured 
citizens  be  allowed  to  vote,  in  reconstructing  the  South. 
"  Of  all  the  dangers  which  our  Nation  has  yet  encoun- 
tered," he  said,  "  none  are  equal  to  those  which  must 
result  from  the  success  of  the  effort  now  making  to 
Africanize  the  half  of  our  country."  But  Congress 
remained  firm  and,  as  we  have  seen,  no  dire  calamities 
did  fall  upon  the  country.  The  blacks  were  allowed 
to  vote. 

When  Arkansas,  having  ratified  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  and  adopted  a  constitution  admitting 
coloured  people  to  the  right  to  vote,  made  application 
to  Congress  for  the  admission  of  her  Senators  and  Repre- 
sent ives,  Congress  only  re-affirmed  the  position  it  had 
already  taken,  by  passing  a  Bill  making  it  a  fundamental 
condition  of  the  admission,  that  her  constitution  should 
never  be  changed  so  as  to  deprive  any  class  of  citizens 
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of  the  United  States  of  the  right  to  vote,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  felonies  of  which  they  should  be  first 
duly  convicted.  Thus  the  right  of  her  coloured  people 
to  vote  was  made  permanent.  By  a  second  Bill,  the 
same  condition  was  imposed  on  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida. 
Both  Bills  were  vetoed  by  Johnson  and  both  were 
passed  over  his  veto  by  a  vote  of  more  than  three  to 
one,  in  each  House.  Thus  the  coloured  people  were 
given  the  right  to  vote  in  the  South.  Johnson  had 
unintentionally  brought  it  about,  by  resisting  every 
measure  of  Reconstruction  that  Congress  proposed. 
Soon  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  vote,  throughout  the 
whole  United  States,  by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

Johnson's  persistency  in  opposing  these  measures, 
which  Congress  desired,  and  the  country  at  large  viewed 
as  necessary,  under  existing  conditions  in  the  South, 
could  not  but  bear  some  fruit.  The  frequency  of  his 
vetoes  must  also  have  been  noted  by  the  reader. 
They  far  surpassed  in  number,  those  of  any  other 
President,  in  fact,  about  doubled  those  of  Jackson,  his 
nearest  competitor.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
these  things  tried  the  patience  of  Congress,  especially 
when  it  remembered  that  the  Constitution  expressly 
provided  that  each  House  should  be  the  judge  of  the 
elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  Members 
and  that  so  much  of  the  controversy  was  about  this 
very  question, — who,  from  the  South,  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  seats  ? 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1867,  James  M.  Ashley,  a 
Member  of  the  House,  moved  to  impeach  the  President, 
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for  the  corrupt  use  of  the  appointing,  the  pardoning, 
and  the  veto  powers  and  interference  with  elections. 
But  Ashley  was  not  a  leader  ;  and  those  who  were,  like 
Bingham  and  Garfield  and  Blaine,  felt  that  his  motion 
was  ill-timed.  So  it  lingered  along  in  the  committee 
till  the  7th  of  December,  almost  a  year,  before  it  came  to 
a  vote  in  the  House  ;  and  by  this  time,  affairs  in  the 
South  having  become  somewhat  pacified,  it  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  57  to  108.  Bingham,  still  unwilling  to  give 
the  President  up,  voted  against  it.  There  was  yet  a 
chance  that  Johnson  might  quit  his  persistent 
obstruction  of  the  measures  of  the  party,  which  had 
placed  him  in  power ;.  and  the  friends  of  peace,  among 
the  Republicans,  hoped  he  would  do  so. 

But  now  things  suddenly  took  a  new  turn.  Johnson 
had  been,  since  joining  the  Democrats,  making  frequent 
removals  from  office.  He  appointed  his  new  friends 
to  fill  the  places  thus  made  vacant.  And  in  these 
strenuous  days  the  Tenure  of  Office  Bill  had  been  passed 
to  give  the  Senate  a  check  on  this  movement.  While 
there  had  been,  during  the  pendency  of  the  motion  for 
impeachment,  comparative  quiet  in  this  direction,  on 
the  12th  of  December,  just  five  days  after  these  Ashley 
impeachment  charges  were  voted  down,  Johnson 
suspended  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  War,  from  office 
and  communicated  this  fact,  with  his  reasons  to  the 
Senate,  as,  by  the  new  law,  he  was  required  to  do. 
Here  was  a  new  firebrand  cast  into  this  magazine  of 
trouble. 

Before  the  Civil  War,  Stanton  had  always  been  a 
Democrat.  He  had  been  the  Attorney-General  in 
Buchanan's  Cabinet  and  even  before  that,  had  been 
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employed  by  Buchanan's  Attorney-General  to  represent 
the  Government,  in  some  land-fraud  suits  in  California. 
But  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  War,  seeing  the  Union 
threatened,  he  promptly  changed  his  views,  became  a 
Republican,  and  was  soon  after  the  Inauguration  invited 
by  Lincoln,  who  had  been  associated  with  him,  as 
counsel  in  an  important  suit  and  thus  knew  and  appre- 
ciated him,  to  the  then  vacant  place  of  Secretary  of 
War.  Here  he  did  such  a  great  work  that  he  had 
always  been  held  in  grateful  remembrance.  He  had 
not  yielded  pliantly  to  Johnson  and  so  had  been  asked 
to  resign  ;  but  this  he  had  declined  to  do.  Then  he  was 
suspended  ;  and  the  suspension  caused  another  ex- 
plosion. The  Senate  refused  to  concur  in  it,  and  General 
Grant,  who  had  been  appointed  Secretary  ad  interim , 
thereupon  left  the  Department  and  Stanton  resumed 
his  place.  The  President  thought  Grant  should  have 
held  on,  till  removed  by  the  Courts,  at  the  suit  of 
Stanton.  And  so  the  President  quarrelled  with  Grant. 
He  was  in  a  quarrelsome  mood, — quarrelled  every- 
where. 

A  month  later,  he  summarily  dismissed  Stanton  and 
appointed  Lorenzo  Thomas.  Again  he  had  defied 
Congress.  The  feeling  against  him  was  now  at  fever 
heat.  The  Senate  promptly  voted  he  had  no  right  to 
make  the  removal ;  but  here  it  stopped  ;  it  could  do 
no  more.  But  then  the  House  took  the  matter  up,  and 
promptly  moved  Johnson's  Impeachment.  There  was 
a  long  and  passionate  debate.  Every  Republican 
wanted  to  express  his  opinion  of  Johnson  and  the 
Democrats  in  return  laughed  and  tauntingly  called  him 
"  your  President." 
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Many  of  those  who  had  thus  far  tried  to  view 
Johnson's  conduct  charitably,  now  deserted  him. 
Bingham  was  one  of  them.  He  declared  that  the 
President  having  violated  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  should  be  impeached  and  placed  on  trial  at  the 
bar  of  the  Senate.  The  impeachment  was  voted  by 
126  ayes  to  47  noes,  and  Bingham  and  Thadeus  Stevens 
were  appointed  to  give  notice  of  this  action  of  the 
House  to  the  Senate.  Bingham  was  also  appointed  on 
the  Committee  of  seven  Members  of  the  House  to 
prepare  and  report  the  Articles  of  Impeachment.  And 
when  the  House  came  to  choose,  by  ballot,  the  Managers, 
who  were  to  prepare  and  present  the  case  to  the  Senate, 
Bingham  received  the  highest  number  of  votes  and  so 
became  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  only  six  cases  of 
impeachment  tried,  that  is,  including  Johnson's,  yet 
this  was  the  second  time  that  Bingham  had  represented 
the  House  as  Chairman  of  the  Managers.  The  first, 
was  in  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Humphreys  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. Humphreys  was  charged  with  advocating 
Secession,  aiding  the  Rebellion,  refusing  to  hold  court, 
acting  as  a  Confederate  Judge,  banishing  and  imprison- 
ing Union  men  and  confiscating  their  property.  And 
he  was  found  guilty  and  removed. 

But  in  the  Articles  of  Impeachment  against  Johnson, 
there  were  eleven  charges  ;  though  he  was  actually 
tried  on  only  two  ;  one  was,  the  removal  of  Stanton, 
and  the  other  was,  making  coarse  and  intemperate 
speeches  against  Congress.  The  removal  of  Stanton 
has  already  been  mentioned.     Of  the  speeches  against 
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Congress,  it  may  be  said  that  they  were  all  made  in 
1866  ;  one  at  the  door  of  the  White  House,  on  the 
18th  of  August ;  another  at  Cleveland,  on  September 
3rd  ;  and  the  last  at  St.  Louis  on  September  8th.  He 
charged  Congress  with  promoting  disunion  and  discord 
and  preventing  a  reconciliation  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  He  called  its  Members  traitors,  naming 
some  of  them,  and  demanded  of  the  people  to  kick  them 
out  of  office.  This  was  coarse  talk.  There  could  be  no 
justification  for  such  speeches,  especially  as  coming 
from  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation.  They  were  dis- 
graceful to  him,  ill-timed  and  untrue  ;  and  in  the  worst 
possible  taste.  His  course  was  causing  the  friends, 
who  had  placed  him  in  office,  to  blush  for  him.  But  did 
even  this  justify  the  supreme  remedy  of  Impeachment  ? 
It  should  also  be  added  that  some  Members  of  Congress, 
at  least,  had  been  not  far  behind  the  President,  in  their 
denunciation  of  him. 

As  to  Stanton,  the  Tenure  of  Office  Law  provided  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  should  hold  his  office  for  and  during 
the  term  of  the  President,  by  whom  he  was  appointed,  and 
for  one  month  thereafter.  Stanton  had  been  appointed 
by  Lincoln  during  his  first  term  and  had  continued  to 
hold  over,  during  the  second,  till  Lincoln's  assassination 
occurred,  and  likewise,  under  Johnson,  without  any  new 
appointment.  His  commission  provided  simply  that 
he  was  to  hold  "  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
for  the  time  being  ".  And  he  had  never  received  a  new 
commission.  As  Lincoln's  term  and  more  than  a  month 
thereafter  had  expired,  it  was  insisted  that  the  President 
could  simply  tell  Stanton  to  go,  whenever  he  pleased, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  law  or  Stanton's 
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commission   to    prevent    such   a   summary    removal. 

The  impeachment  trial  occupied  thirty-eight 
days  ;  Butler,  making  the  opening  statement  of  the 
case  on  March  30th,  and  Bingham,  closing  the  argu- 
ment, on  May  6th.  The  latter  was  at  his  best  in  this 
trial.  Probably  never  in  his  great  career  as  an  orator, 
had  he  ever  reached  so  high  a  place  in  the  public 
estimation.  The  Senate  Chamber  and  its  galleries  were 
crowded  to  hear  him  and  when  he  closed,  the  walls 
resounded  with  thunderous  applause.  This  would  not 
cease  and  it  could  not  be  quieted.  Every  effort  only 
caused  a  new  outbreak,  louder  than  before.  And  it 
finally  became  necessary  for  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to 
clear  the  galleries,  before  quiet  could  be  restored,  so 
that  the  Senate  could  proceed  with  its  work.  Bingham 
had  evidently  carried  conviction  to  the  gallery.  But 
it  was  not  the  gallery  that  was  trying  the  President. 
The  Senate  was  doing  that. 

The  vote  on  his  guilt  was  not  taken  in  the  Senate  till 
May  16th,  ten  days  later.  Then  it  was  decided  to  vote 
on  the  several  articles  separately.  The  vote  was  taken 
first  on  the  eleventh  and  last  article,  viz.,  excluding 
.Stanton  from  his  office,  after  the  Senate  had  refused  to 
concur  in  his  removal.  The  vote  showed  thirty-five 
for  conviction  and  nineteen  against  it.  As  the  Con- 
stitution required  two-thirds  to  convict,  the  vote  was 
one  short.  A  change  of  one  for  conviction,  would  have 
changed  the  result.  After  this  vote,  an  adjournment 
was  taken  for  another  ten  days.  And  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  a  vote  was  taken  upon  the  second  and  third 
articles,  with  the  same  result.  No  further  vote  was 
ever  taken.    Indeed,  it  was  hardly  necessary ;   for  the 
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votes  already  taken  showed  the  conclusion  of  the 
Senate  upon  the  whole  matter.  So  a  general  judgment 
of  acquittal  was  ordered. 

The  President  was  cleared ;  and  it  was  probably 
fortunate  for  the  country  that  he  was.  The  charges 
were  not  sufficiently  grave  to  justify  conviction.  They 
might  have  been  stronger,  if  there  had  been  another 
count  in  the  indictment,  charging  Johnson  with  main- 
taining a  persistently  hostile  attitude  towards  the  North 
in  the  settlement  of  all  questions  growing  out  of  the 
war,  thus  tending  to  encourage  lawlessness  in  the  South, 
where  pacific  influences  were  needed.  But  even  with  this 
in,  the  evidence  to  support  it  would  necessarily  have 
been  intangible  and  wanting,  in  that  precise  connection, 
between  cause  and  effect,  and  lacking  in  that  parti- 
cularity, necessary  to  sustain  a  conviction.  No  one 
could  question  Johnson's  sincerity  and,  perhaps,  his 
good  intentions  even  towards  the  North.  He  was 
ruggedly  honest  and  a  man  of  good  impulses.  But  he 
was  stubborn  and  indiscreet.  His  real  offence  was 
political, — going  over  to  the  Democrats  after  having 
been  elected  to  office  by  the  Republicans.  But  he  was 
now  within  a  few  months  of  the  end  of  his  term  and 
the  proper  remedy  for  that,  was  to  defeat  his  nomination 
and  election  for  another  term.  This  was  easily  accom- 
plished ;  for  neither  party  would  take  the  risk  of  defeat 
with  him  on  the  ticket.  And  so  the  victory  was,  at  last, 
with  Congress.  The  fight  had  rid  the  country  of 
Johnson.  And  thenceforward,  under  Grant,  the  work 
of  Reconstruction  went  forward  without  a  jar. 

Bingham's  long  service  was  now  drawing  to  a  close, 
although  he  was,  perhaps,  unconscious  of  it.     He  still 
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had  the  same  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people  of  his 
District.  They  were  proud  of  him, — proud  of  his  great 
achievements  and  of  his  country-wide  fame.  The 
latter  had  now  become  very  wide.  Though  he  was  far 
removed  from  the  great  metropolis  of  the  nation,  he 
was  pronounced  by  one  of  the  great  New  York  dailies, 
the  most  effective  campaign  orator  of  his  day.  He  had 
spoken  in  more  than  half  the  States  of  the  Union.  By 
his  prominence  in  the  trial  of  the  assassins  and  of  the 
impeachment  of  Johnson,  his  name  had  become  a 
familiar  one  everywhere. 

But  others  wished  his  place.  There  was  a  candidate 
in  Guernsey  County,  another  in  Belmont  and  still 
another  in  Jefferson.  These  were  the  populous  Counties 
of  his  District.  Bingham  lived  in  Harrison,  one  of  the 
smallest.  Each  candidate  could  control  his  own 
County  ;  and  by  uniting,  the  opposition  could  control 
the  nomination.  One  could  have  the  office,  first,  for  three 
terms,  and  then  the  others,  in  succession,  for  an  equal 
length  of  time.  The  combination  succeeded ;  and  so 
Bingham  was  defeated,  in  1872,  for  a  re-nomination. 
Seeing  that  another  nomination,  under  these  circum- 
stances, would,  for  a  long  time,  continue  very  doubtful 
for  him,  he  gave  up  the  fight  and,  on  March  4th,  1873, 
retired  reluctantly  from  the  field  where  he  had  served 
the  people  so  well.  Seldom  has  there  been  a  public 
life  more  free  from  blemish  or  a  private  one  more 
beautiful. 

His  colleagues  in  the  House,  where  he  was  always 
popular,  united  in  recommending  him  to  President 
Grant  for  a  place  in  the  diplomatic  service.  Grant's 
answer  was  characteristic, — that  Bingham,  for  himself, 
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did  not  need  any  recommendation.  But  if  any  of 
the  others  wanted  one,  it  would  be  well  to  get  Bingham's. 
In  June,  1873,  he  was  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Japan.  And  thither 
he  went,  with  his  family,  and  there  he  remained  for 
twelve  years,  returning  in  1885. 

Japan  was  then  in  the  most  interesting  stage  of  her 
career.  This  country  was  in  the  far-away  waters 
of  the  Pacific  and  corresponded  in  location  and  local 
influence,  in  the  East,  with  Great  Britain  in  the  West. 
The  people  were  full  of  energy,  intelligent,  agricultural, 
in  their  tastes,  and  proud  of  their  island  home.  They 
were  in  all  ways  an  interesting  people.  But  it  was  only 
as  late  as  1854,  less  than  a  score  of  years  before 
Bingham's  appointment,  that  Japan  had  opened  her 
ports  even  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Bingham  was  the  first  Plenipotentiary  from  his  country. 
And  thus  he  entered  among  this  bright,  polite  and 
energetic  people,  upon  their  first  appearance  as  a  world 
power.  It  was  not  till  after  this,  in  1889,  that  their 
new  Constitution  was  promulgated,  establishing  a 
parliament  giving  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  men  of 
twenty-five  years  and  upwards,  who  paid  a  certain 
amount  of  taxes.  This  constitution  also  insured 
freedom  of  religion,  of  speech  and  the  right  to  hold 
public  meetings. 

Bingham  was  prompt  to  claim  the  friendly  commerce 
of  Japan  for  his  own  country.  He  felt  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  both  ;  and  he  never  ceased  his  efforts 
to  promote  their  friendly  relations.  The  time  was 
opportune  ;  and  Bingham's  genial,  yet  dignified  and 
unselfish,  personality,  was  well  suited  to  this  work. 
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He  invited  confidence  and  never  betrayed  it.  The 
direct  passage  from  Japan  to  California  and  the  Pacific 
coast  States  aided  his  efforts.  While  the  Japanese  were 
quick  to  see  the  advantages  thus  opened  up  to  them 
and  prompt  to  seize  the  opportunity  it  offered.  And 
so  their  strides  in  this  new  civilization  were  rapid. 

But  the  relation  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  equally 
fortunate  for  Bingham.  His  years  of  service  in  Congress 
were  all  laborious.  To  them  he  gave  the  best  of  his  life. 
His  law  practice  was  large  and  still  growing  when  he 
entered  the  House.  But  he  abandoned  that  entirely. 
He  went  to  Washington  with  the  opening  of  the  session 
and  remained  till  the  close.  He  was  diligent  in  the 
business  of  the  House.  The  session  occupied  the 
winter  months  when  the  courts  were  open.  But 
he  was  always  in  his  seat  ready  to  do  his  part 
and  to  serve  his  constituents.  His  mode  of  living 
was  modest.  He  was  temperate  and  had  no  ex- 
pensive habits.  But  he  was  generous  almost  to  a 
fault.  Any  appeal  to  his  charity  or  generosity  was 
promptly  met.  Indeed,  he  never  seemed  to  care  for 
money.  Fame  was  his  passion  ;  but  even  this  passion 
was  under  due  control.  The  result  was  that  he  came 
out  of  Congress  as  poor  as  when  he  entered  public  life. 
Only  his  home  was  left ;  and  this  was  a  modest  one. 
But  in  Japan,  where  he  was  cut  off  from  the  beggars, 
who  always  harry  a  public  man  at  home,  he  was  able 
to  save  enough  to  make  his  old  age  comfortable.  In 
this  point  of  view,  his  mission  was  advantageous. 

The  mission  also  gave  him  leisure.  'Of  this  he  had  so 
far  enjoyed  but  little ;  for  during  the  part  of  the  year, 
when  he  was  not  busy  in  Washington,  he  was  usually 
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speaking  far  and  wide  in  the  campaigns  of  his  party. 
As  illustrating  the  pressure  upon  him ;  in  the  attic  of  his 
home  in  Cadiz,  he  had  under  the  dome,  with  windows 
on  all  sides,  that  surmounted  the  roof  for  purposes  of 
ventilation,  a  floor  laid,  surrounded  by  a  balustrade 
and  shut  off  from  the  house  by  a  closed  stairway  and 
a  door,  to  which  he  carried  the  key.  It  was  a  place  of 
seclusion,  to  which  he  could  retire  for  study  and 
reflection,  when  quiet  was  desired.  He  insisted  upon 
this  before  appearing  for  a  speech  ;  and  yet  it  was  very 
hard  to  secure,  at  home,  where  those  desiring  political 
favours  would  arrange  to  be  present  at  his  public 
meetings  and  see  him  then  about  matters  of  private 
concern.  When  invited  by  his  friend  Colonel  John  A. 
Norris  to  become  his  guest  while  in  the  City  of  Columbus, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech,  he  replied  that  he 
would  accept,  but  that  his  acceptance  must  be  on  one 
condition,  viz.,  that  he  should  not  be  unduly  inter- 
rupted while  there,  inasmuch  as  quiet  and  rest  were 
necessary,  to  him,  both  before  and  after  speaking. 

But  now,  far  away  from  all  this,  he  could  have  rest 
and  a  time  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  tastes  which  so 
far  he  had  only  been  permitted  to  contemplate.  It 
gave  more  time,  than  he  had  ever  had,  for  the  reading 
of  good  books  ;  and  since  childhood  his  tastes  had  been 
literary.  He  loved  history  and  the  poets  and  the 
stately  prose  of  Milton.  The  writer  has  in  his  possession 
a  well-worn  volume  containing  the  poems  of  Coleridge, 
Shelley  and  Keats.  On  its  pages,  there  are  many  marginal 
marks.  It  was  given  by  Bingham  to  his  betrothed, 
only  a  few  weeks  before  their  marriage  and  has  on  a 
fly  leaf,  an  inscription  to  her  in  his  easy  flowing  hand 
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of  that  day.  And  on  the  title  page  there  is  his  own 
name,  written  late  in  life,  probably  after  her  death,  as 
if  to  make  sure  that  the  volume  would  not  somehow 
be  lost.  It  is  beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper,  with 
the  clearest  type,  marble  edged, — altogether  a  fine 
example  of  the  book-maker's  art.  It  is  bound  in 
leather  and  the  covers  are  edged  in  gilt.  It  was 
evidently  a  favourite  both  of  his  and  hers  ;  and  probably 
accompanied  them  to  Japan,  in  the  traveller's  book- 
case, which  was  used  on  that  occasion. 

But  with  all  these  things, — money,  leisure,  literary 
recreation  and  rest, — we  doubt  if  the  mission  to  Japan 
was  a  real  advantage  to  Bingham.  It  certainly  ended 
his  intellectual  growth.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  steadily 
advanced.  The  stimulus  of  his  growing  fame  and  the 
rivalries  of  the  House  had  served  to  bring  out  the  best 
that  was  in  him.  In  Japan,  these  stimulants  were 
wanting.  He  retired  within  himself  and  ceased  to  grow, 
— in  fact  deteriorated,  became  prematurely  old.  He 
might,  perhaps,  have  prevented  this,  at  least  in  a 
measure,  by  taking  up  some  regular  work,  outside  his 
Mission,  the  duties  of  which  were  not  very  exacting. 
He  could  thus  have  occupied  his  leisure.  But  this  he 
did  not  do.  He  sat  down  to  rest  and,  as  it  proved,  to 
rust.  He  went  away  in  his  prime  ;  and  he  came  back 
an  old  man,  with  the  sheaves  of  his  life  all  gathered  and 
his  work  all  done.  His  grasp  too  on  things  at  home 
was  gone.     And  he  never  recovered  it. 

When  he  came  back,  he  refitted  his  old  home.  And 
here,  in  the  companionship  of  his  books  and  friends,  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  in  dignified  retirement. 
No  unbecoming  regrets  attended  him.    He  had  fought 
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a  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith  and  all,  he  felt,  would 
be  well.  And  here  he  died,  surrounded  by  the  respect 
and  confidence,  which  are  due  to  eminent  services  well 
performed.  "  His  noon-time  was  full  of  storm  and 
turbulence  ;  his  afternoon  and  evening,  full  of  quiet, 
restful  peace  and  beauty." 

Upon  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Japan,  the  people 
of  his  home-town  united,  regardless  of  politics  or  party, 
in  giving  him  a  testimonial  banquet.  And  when  he 
died,  the  halls  of  the  Court  House  were  crowded  to  show 
him  a  last  public  honour.  His  statue  stands  to-day  in 
front  of  this  Court  House  and  on  the  very  ground,  from 
which,  in  the  old  time,  he  had  often  addressed  crowds, 
in  open  air  meetings.  And  on  a  shelf  of  the  hill,  in  the 
village  cemetery,  under  the  shelter  of  some  rare  trees 
of  his  own  selection,  for  he  was  always  a  lover  of  rare 
trees,  and  near  the  graves  of  his  early  companions  at 
the  Bar,  Beebe  and  Dewey  and  Shotwell  and  Scott 
and  Estep,  rest  the  ashes  of  "  John  A.  Bingham  and  his 
dear  wife  Amanda  ",  as  he  caused  it  to  be  carved, 
after  her  death,  on  the  stone  that  he  erected  to  mark 
the  spot. 

No  biography  of  Bingham  has  ever  been  written  and 
perhaps  none  ever  will  be.  It  is  too  late  now.  He  has 
been  in  his  grave  for  many  years.  Those,  who  knew 
him  intimately  and  watched  his  public  career  and  were 
received  into  his  confidence,  are  all  gone.  His  family 
are  scattered  and  his  books  and  papers.  All  authentic 
records  too  are  gone,  save  of  some  of  his  speeches  in 
Congress,  and  a  few  others — on  the  Trial  of  the  Assassins, 
the  Impeachment  of  Johnson,  etc.  Even  they  are  in  the 
public  records,  where  anyone  who  wishes  can  find  them, 
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So  there  is  little  encouragement  for  anyone  to  attempt 
a  life.  Besides  those  who  would  purchase  such  a  book 
are  gone  too.  There  could  be  now  little  inducement 
for  the  preparation  of  such  a  "  life  ". 

The  omission  is  easily  explained.  Bingham  lived  in 
a  small  town,  where  there  was  no  one  devoted  to 
literary  pursuits.  He  might  have  written  his  own  life, 
especially  while  he  was  in  Japan,  when  he  had  the 
leisure  to  do  it.  But  he  left  Congress,  after  sixteen 
years  of  service,  a  disappointed  man  and  went  far  away. 
He  probably  felt  no  disposition  to  review  a  work  which 
had  ended,  as  he  felt,  disastrously.  He  came  back  an 
old  man,  mentally  and  physically  unfit  for  the  task. 
So  that  all  that  could  be  done  now  would  be  to  gather 
up  in  some  short  space  the  few  threads  that  remain 
and  weave  them  together.  But  there  must  go  with 
them,  this  reflection,  that  as  the  "lives"  of  great  men 
always  are  interesting,  his  would  have  been  so  too.  But 
his  must  now  be  only  a  tradition. 

"  The  sun  sets  in  night  and  the  stars  shun  the  day, 
But  glory  remains  when  their  lights  fade  away." 
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THE  prophet  David  was  a  good  man  but  he  raised 
a  bad  boy.  Absalom  had  been  permitted  to  grow 
up  in  his  father's  house  idle  and  unemployed  and,  as 
a  consequence,  he  went  wrong.  He  fell  into  bad 
company  which  put  mischief  in  his  head.  He  finally 
rebelled  and  made  war  against  his  father  and  caused  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  After  he  had  been  guilty  of  this 
first  transgression,  thinking  it  would  be  to  his  interest 
to  regain  his  father's  confidence  he  tried  to  get  Joab, 
one  of  his  father's  generals,  to  intercede  for  him.  He 
sent  for  Joab  to  come  to  him  ;  but  Joab  declined  to 
come.  He  sent  again  ;  and  Joab  still  declined.  Then 
he  thought  of  a  scheme  to  bring  him.  Joab  had  a 
barley  field  next  one  of  Absalom's.  Absalom  gave  his 
servant  orders  to  burn  this  field.  That  would  make 
Joab  come.  The  field  was  set  on  fire  and  burned  ;  and, 
sure  enough,  Joab  did  come  to  complain  of  the  burning 
of  his  field.  But  still  he  refused  to  help  Absalom  regain 
his  father's  confidence.  And  the  last  we  hear  of 
Absalom  was  that  when  he  rebelled  again  and  was 
defeated  by  his  father's  army,  in  his  endeavour  to  get 
away,  his  mule  ran  under  an  oak  tree  and  his  beautiful 
hair  caught  in  the  branches  and  the  mule  he  was  riding 
going  on,  left  him  suspended  in  mid-air.  In  this 
position  Joab  who  commanded  a  third  of  King  David's 
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army,  now  in  pursuit,  came  up  and,  seeing  the  predica- 
ment of  this  altogether  worthless  son,  thrust  a  spear 
through  him  and  killed  him  and  threw  his  body  into  a  pit 
in  the  woods  and  covered  it  with  stones.  And  this  was  the 
end  of  Absalom.  It  is  an  old,  old  story,  but  it  suggests 
the  question,  Why  is  it  that  so  many  young  men  do 
go  wrong  ? 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  every  one  intends 
at  some  time  to  mend  his  ways  and  turn  to  God  and 
die  a  Christian. 

But  we  all  know  that  many  do  go  hopelessly  wrong, 
— many  born  and  reared  in  good  families  and  under 
seemingly  good  influences,  bright  fellows,  full  of  energy, 
that  might  make  the  best  of  men, — still  they  do  go 
wrong.    Why  is  this  ? 

There  is  really  little  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
good.  Many  commit  crimes  thinking  they  will  not  be 
detected  and  punished.  But  it  was  written  long  ago: 
"  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out  ".  This  was  true 
then  and  it  is  true  now.  In  thinking  otherwise  men 
often  discover  their  mistake, — when  it  is  too  late.  In 
this  day  of  added  facilities  for  the  apprehension  of 
criminals,  few  at  last  escape.  With  railroads  running 
out  in  every  direction  and  our  means  of  travel  affording 
rates  of  speed  as  fast  as  the  bird  can  fly,  with  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  threading  space  everywhere 
and  with  the  means  of  communication  as  rapid  as  the  flash 
of  the  lightning,  there  is  little  hope  of  the  criminal,  in 
his  slow  way  of  using  these  facilities,  to  escape.  He 
finds  his  description  anticipating  him  wherever  he  goes 
and  officers  lying  in  wait  for  him  before  he  can  reach 
his  destination. 
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The  result  is  that  criminals  are  everywhere  arrested 
and  brought  to  punishment.  And  those  who  start  on 
a  career  of  crime  usually  find  their  lives,  at  last,  passed 
behind  prison  bars.  Only  lately  I  saw  a  man  sent  back 
to  the  Penitentiary  for  a  long  term  of  years,  who  had 
just  been  out,  after  the  close  of  another  long  term,  the 
short  period  of  two  months.  I  asked  him  whether,  in 
all  seriousness,  he  thought  such  a  life  paid  ? 

Take  another  case  in  point.  A  coloured  man  labour- 
ing on  railroad  construction,  killed  a  fellow  labourer. 
Both  were  strangers  to  all  the  authorities  and  likewise 
to  the  residents  of  the  county,  where  the  crime  was 
committed.  This  man  could  reasonably  hope  that  no 
one  would  either  care  or  be  able  to  apprehend  him. 
But  he  little  realized  the  chain  of  circumstances  that 
would  lead  to  his  arrest.  He  hurriedly  left  the  place.  But 
another  coloured  man  on  the  work  knew  him  and 
actuated  perhaps  by  friendship  for  the  man  he  killed, 
went  to  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the  county  and 
asked  if  he  wanted  that  man,  and  being  assured  that 
he  did,  he  said  :  "  Then  give  me  a  slip  of  paper,  stating 
over  your  own  signature  that  the  man  is  wanted  here 
for  murder,  and  I  will  undertake  to  get  him  for  you." 
Armed  only  with  that  little  slip  of  paper,  without  money 
of  the  State,  that  coloured  man  started  after  the 
criminal.  He  followed  him  to  Northern  Ohio,  then  to 
Northern  Indiana  and  at  last  to  Southern  Indiana, 
where  he  came  up  to  him,  working  among  strangers. 
He  took  that  slip  of  paper  to  the  Prosecuting  Attorney 
of  the  County  where  he  was  found.  The  criminal  was 
arrested,  stoutly  denying  his  guilt  and  his  identity. 
But  he  was  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  crime  and  there 
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denial  was  no  longer  possible.  He  was  convicted  and 
sentenced.    "  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out." 

Still  men  do  go  wrong.  And  what  is  the  cure  for  it  ? 
We  have  Intemperance  and  Bad  Women  given  as 
causes.  And  Temperance  Societies  and  Social  Purity 
Societies  are  organized  to  prevent  these  evils.  These 
Societies  are  all  right  and  should  be  encouraged.  In- 
temperance and  Impurity  are  fruitful  sources  of  crime. 
But  how  does  a  man  become  a  drunkard  and  impure  ? 
How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  professional  criminals 
belong  to  neither  class  ?  They  are  not  as  a  rule,  drun- 
kards. They  will  not,  in  fact,  have  a  drunkard  in  their 
company.  Their  interests  are  too  great  to  be  intrusted 
to  men  who  get  drunk  and  in  the  heat  of  their  cups  tell 
all  their  secrets.  Nor  do  they  associate  with  men  who 
coddle  their  mistresses  by  divulging  the  sources  of  their 
gains.  They  are  too  smart  to  intrust  their  secrets  to 
such  companions.  How  then  do  men,  who  are  neither 
drunkards  nor  debauchees,  go  wrong  ?  How  do  our 
boys  who  are  not  old  enough  and  whose  habits  are  not 
as  yet  sufficiently  confirmed  to  be  placed  in  either  class 
and,  who  yet  commit  crimes,  go  wrong  ? 

The  cause  seems  to  lie  further  back  than  either 
intemperance  or  bad  morals.  The  real  source  of  almost 
all  our  crimes,  if  the  trouble  is  taken  to  trace  them  to 
a  common  origin,  will  be  found  to  be  in  idleness.  This 
is  the  source  even  of  intemperance  and  impurity.  Keep 
the  boys  and  the  young  men,  and  women  too,  for  that 
matter,  at  work, — let  them,  at  all  times,  be  usefully 
employed  and  this  will  keep  them  out  of  mischief.  It 
will  do  more  than  that,  it  will  make  them  good  men  and 
women.  The  very  boys,  who  are  most  likely  to  commit 
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crimes,  if  idle,  are  most  likely  to  develop  into  good  men, 
if  kept  busy.  They  are  boys  of  energy,  push,  of 
accomplishment ;  and  if  their  energy  is  only  properly 
directed,  it  is  almost  sure  to  result  in  something  worth 
while. 

Men  are  so  constituted  that  they  cannot  be  doing 
nothing.  The  mind  goes  on  all  our  waking  hours,  and 
when  we  awake  from  sleep,  we  find  it  has  been  busy 
with  our  dreams.  The  theory  has  been  advanced  that 
the  mind  is  never  inactive.  Whether  we  will  it  or  not, 
we  know  something  will  always  be  occupying  our 
thoughts  when  awake,  and,  perhaps,  when  asleep. 
You  never  remember  a  time  when,  in  your  waking 
hours,  you  were  not  thinking  about  something.  If  it 
was  not  something  good,  it  was  something  bad.  My 
good  mother  taught  me  that,  "  An  idle  mind  is  the 
Devil's  workshop  "  ;  and  my  father  would  not  let  me 
be  idle.  I  was  made  to  go  to  school  every  day,  when 
there  was  school.  I  was  always  kept  provided  with 
something  to  do  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  out  of 
school  hours,  and  on  Saturday,  our  weekly  holiday. 
When  vacations  came,  I  was  sent  to  my  grandfather's 
farm,  to  be  kept  at  work, — planting  and  hoeing  corn, 
carrying  water  to  the  men  in  the  harvest  fields,  gather- 
ing the  sheaves  of  grain,  tramping  the  hay  in  the  mow. 
It  was  a  busy  life  even  then.  It  seemed  like  hard  luck 
not  to  be  allowed  more  time  for  play,  like  the  other 
boys.  But  now  I  see  it  differently.  I  count  it  one  of 
my  good  fortunes  that  all  my  life  I  have  been  compelled, 
man  and  boy,  to  be  busy. 

It  was  a  motto  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  Never  be  doing 
nothing."     So  he  husbanded  all  his  hours,  whether 
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professional  or  private.  The  highest  rung  on  the 
political  ladder  that  he  ever  reached,  was  Clerk  of 
Sessions,  in  other  words, — clerk  of  one  of  the  courts  at 
Edinburgh.  But  his  employment  allowed  him  some  hours 
of  each  day  to  himself  and  also  seasonable  vacations. 
This  time  he  usefully  employed.  He  arose  early  in  the 
morning,  lit  his  own  fire,  made  himself  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
then  sat  down  to  his  work.  And  so  he  occupied  his  even- 
ings. A  chapter  of  one  of  his  Waverley  novels,  each  day, 
was  the  task  he  voluntarily  assigned  himself  in  such  work. 
And  what  a  monument  he  reared  to  himself, — the 
greatest  literary  reputation  in  the  world.  Look  at 
Napoleon,  his  earliest  days  and  nights  all  through  his 
active  life  devoted  to  the  most  exacting  labour.  And 
yet  this  man  dictated  for  years  the  policy  of  Continental 
Europe  and  conquered  its  Kings.  And  yet  he  died 
when  he  was  only  52  years  of  age  and  had  been  banished 
to  St.  Helena  at  46.  Webster,  the  greatest  American 
lawyer  and  statesman  of  his  day,  the  Prince  of  Orators, 
said  :  "  I  do  not  know  how  the  bread  of  idleness  tastes. 
I  never  had  a  morsel  of  it  in  my  mouth.  All  my  life 
I  have  averaged  more  than  twelve  hours'  work  each 
day." 

True,  we  cannot  all  be  great,  but  we  can  be  useful 
citizens.  To  be  ever  working  in  a  good  cause,  will,  at 
least  ennoble  and  beautify  our  lives  and  enable  us  to 
leave  the  world  better  for  our  having  lived  in  it. 

Of  course  we  cannot  work  always,  at  the  every-day 
business  of  life.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  while  described  as 
the  hardest  worker  was  also  one  of  the  heartiest  players 
in  the  Kingdom.  He  knew  every  hill  and  valley,  every 
stream  and  wood  in  the  beautiful  district  of  Scotland 
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where  he  lived.  He  fished  and  hunted  and  chased  the 
fox  with  his  hounds  ;  and  devoted  hours  of  each  day, 
of  the  vacation  of  his  court,  to  beautifying  his  estate, 
at  Abbotsford.  He  added  to  this  estate,  till  when  he 
died,  he  owned  about  1,000  acres.  The  failure  of  his 
firm  involved  him  in  a  debt  of  £130,000  and  he  had  a 
private  debt  besides.  But  he  paid  it  all  with  the  work 
of  his  pen. 

Napoleon's  wars  gave  him  ample  out-door  employ- 
ment during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  ;  but,  in  his 
intervals  of  peace,  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  beautifying 
the  palaces  and  grounds  of  St.  Cloud  and  Fontainebleau, 
the  delight  stili  of  travellers  in  France.  Webster  made 
hay  on  his  Marshfield  farm  and  fished  in  the  streams 
and  on  the  neighbouring  ocean.  These,  it  is  true,  were 
only  side  employments.  But  these  men  kept  them 
selves  busy.  And  so  can  we.  We  can  paint  the  fence, 
make  the  garden  or  mow  the  lawn,  beautify  our  homes 
and  make  ourselves  and  others  happy. 

In  our  leisure  hours,  what  a  fund  of  happiness,  we 
have  in  good  books.  Oh  !  the  priceless  pleasure  such 
diversion  affords  us  !  Mingling  with  the  greatest  minds 
in  the  world,  revelling  in  their  choicest  thoughts, 
admitted  to  their  confidence.  We  can't  always  own 
their  books  bound  in  Turkish  Morocco,  but  we  can  get 
the  same  books  conveniently  bound  and  well  printed 
in  cheaper  editions  and  have  the  same  pleasure  and 
instruction  as  the  Turkish  Morocco  would  afford.  How 
many  a  leisure  hour  can  thus  be  usefully  employed  ! 
How  many  half-hours  before  the  meal  is  ready,  utilized  ; 
how  many  otherwise  idle  evenings  enjoyed  ;  how  many 
days,  when  too  sick  for  work  and  too  well  for  the 
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doctor  occupied  thus  in  the  acquisition  of  useful 
knowledge  ? 

The  habit  of  reading  will  ease  the  pathway  of  life 
and  brighten  and  elevate  our  aspirations.  Take  the 
case  of  the  busy  lawyer  !  He  comes  home  after  the 
long,  hard  day  in  the  court-room,  nagged  and  worried 
by  its  carping  cares,  his  temples  throbbing,  his  head 
aching,  all  unstrung  by  this  work  of  his  life,  hardly 
believing  such  a  life  worth  living,  half  wishing  it  were 
over.  He  sinks  into  his  chair,  opens  his  book,  catches 
the  thread  of  its  story  and  how  soon  the  court-room 
and  its  cares  are  forgotten  !  Is  it  not  so  in  your  life 
too  ?    If  not,  can't  it  be  made  so,  by  such  employment. 

Have  you  ever  dwelt  upon  the  pleasure  there  is  in 
the  Sabbath  morning  service  in  the  church, — the 
grand  swelling  notes  of  the  organ,  the  sweet  singing 
that  seems  to  carry  the  soul  upward  to  a  home  beyond 
the  skies  ;  the  earnest  words  of  the  sermon,  reminding 
you  that  you  are  mortal,  that  this  world  is  passing, 
that  the  little  good  man  can  do,  he  must  do  quickly, 
that  there  is  a  life  beyond  where  the  good  done  here 
will  be  rewarded ;  the  solemn  prayer  to  help  you  to  a 
better  life.  Oh  !  who  wouldn't  rather  be  thus  employed, 
than  basking,  like  a  turtle  on  a  log  over  a  muddy  pool, 
on  some  street-corner,  listening  to  ribald  talk  of  evil 
companions  about  low  women,  or  drunken  debauches, 
with  every  thought  and  every  association  carrying  you 
downward  ! 

Look  upward  ;  live  upward  ;  work  upward  !  All  the 
time  strive  to  grow  better.  You  will  meet  many  dis- 
couragements, of  course.  But  keep  "your  face  to  the 
front.    Let  your  prayer  always  be  that  your  life  may 
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be  pure  and  useful  and  good.     You  will  meet  fierce 
competitions  in  the  battles  of  life.     But 

"  What  matters  it  ? — a  few  years  more 
Life's  surge  so  restless  heretofore 
Shall  break  upon  the  unknown  shore  ! 
In  that  far  land  shall  disappear 
The  shadows  which  we  follow  here, — 
The  mist-wreaths  of  our  atmosphere  ! 
Before  no  work  of  mortal  hand, 
Of  human  will  or  strength,  expand 
The  pearl  gates  of  the  better  land. 
Yet  if  the  spirit  gazing  through 
The  vistas  of  the  past  can  view 
One  deed,  to  Heaven  and  Virtue  true, 
The  eye  can  note  one  sacred  spot 
By  Pride  and  Self  profaned  not, 
Better  than  Glory's  pomp  will  be 
That  green  and  blessed  spot  to  me 
A  palm-shade  in  Eternity  ! 
Something  of  time  which  may  invite 
The  purified  and  spiritual  sight 
To  rest  on  with  a  calm  delight." 

Let  us  then  never  sit  idly  down,  but  be  always  busy 
doing  something,  never  losing  sight  of  the  path  which 
still  lies  before.  It  is  said  that  Adelaide  Neilson  quitted 
the  stage  when  still  in  her  prime  and  in  the  height  of 
her  popularity.  A  friend  found  her  one  day  sitting  on 
a  rock  by  the  sea,  with  a  Bible  in  her  lap,  gazing  out 
over  the  water,  at  a  glorious  sunset.  "  Why  was  it, 
Miss  Neilson,"  the  friend  asked,  "  that  you  quit  the 
stage  so  early  and  in  the  very  height  of  your  fame  ?  " 
"  Because,"  said  she,  laying  her  hand  on  her  Bible, 
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"  every  day  I  stayed  there  made  me  think  less  of  this 
and  nothing  at  all  of  that  ",  pointing  to  the  sunset. 
Let  us  work  on  but  be  careful  of  the  path  that  leads 
away  from  such  things  as  these. 

You  will  meet  discouragements,  of  course,  every  day  ; 
but  work  on.  Disappointments  will  come,  sometimes 
with  hot,  scalding  tears  ;  but  work  on.  If  you  stop 
before  them,  you  are  gone.  Face  them  bravely  and 
they  will  disappear.  Oftentimes  you  will  meet  with 
rebuffs  when  you  know  you  deserve  kindness.  Some- 
times you  will  meet  sharp  criticism  when  you  feel 
you  deserve  praise.  Sometimes  the  friend  you 
have  counted  on  will  desert  you  ;  but  work  on.  Often- 
times you  will  see  you  have  made  mistakes  yourself 
and  will  regret  them ;  but  work  on.  God  holds  you 
responsible  only  for  the  best  you  can  do  ;  and  with  His 
favour,  you  are  safe. 

"  Who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows 
Does  well,  acts  nobly  ;   angels  could  no  more." 
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